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REMARKS 

ON SEYKRAL 

OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS, 

IN ANSWER TO 

The Rev. Drs. Stebbing and Sykes : 

Serving to explain and justify the two Dissertations in the 
Divine Legation, concerning the command to Abraham to 
offer up his Son ; and the Nature of the Jewish Theocracy ; 
Objeded to by those Learned Writers. 



PART II. and Laft — continued. 






SOON after the publication of Dr. Stebbtng's 
Examination ; another Book came out against me, 
as much larger in bulk as honester in its production : 
for it carried the name of its Author, Dr. A. A. S;^kes, 
in the front. To this Gentleman, likewise, I sent a civil 
message ; to inform him, . that I had s€?en his Book^ in 
which he likewise professes to *' examine my Account" 
(for they are all Examiners, and would be Inquisitors) 
of the Conduct of the Ancient Legislators — of the 
Double Doctrine of the Philosophers — of the Theo- 
*' CRACY OF THE Jews — and of Sir /. Newton's 
^* Chronology :" That I supposed he would think him- 
self neglected to have no notice taken of him : that I 
was not at leisure to go through the whole ; but that if 
he would point out to me which of the Four Parts i he 
chose to trust to, I w^ould endeavour to give him the 
satisfaction he seemed to want. To this, he sent me 
word back, " That he should not be, in the least, concern- . * 
ed, were I to forbear all notice of him : but, if I took 
any, that he hoped I would keep to the merits of his 
Book : that he was not to chuse for me ; but that he. 
tliought, one or two of the parts were more immediately 
to the purpose to clear up: but expected that this 
** should be done in such a manner as ^vet^ %oo6l \ww\ 
Vol. XII. . B '^^ vjX'^Xv^^^ 
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T REMARKS ON SEVERAL 

^ wishes ; in the love of truth, and in the spirit of one* 
" that seekj it: and that then I should find, in him, a 
" mind open to- conviction," AU this was very well :: 
and, from the rccLsoaableness of the demand, who 
would not believe, but his book was a standard of 
candour, politeness, and ingenuity ? at least, who would 
have sMpected the contrary ? So that his civil prelimi- 
nary, when interpreted on the principles of the Double- 
Doctrine^ is in plain English this, — Tliat the liberties 
which he and old honest Mr. P. have so freely taken 
with my book and character, should be entirely over- 
looked, or received as compliments : and that I shouldi 
address myself to their conviction,' as to the service o£ 
ray two best friends, wha wrote only to recommend the 
truths I had advanced ; by putting me in a way to re- 
move all doubts and difficulties concerning them. " And 
therefore, that I should keep to the merits^ of his- 
book f that is, be tender of his bad logic, and worse 
criticism ; overlook his ill expression ; and find out his 
meaning if I can; And, indeed, who would not engage 
in any labour for the sake- of finding- so rare a curiosity, 
as a " mind open to conviction," in an Answerer by pro- 
fession ? Well then, be it so. Since they profess to lye 
so open, let them be received with good humour at least, 
and suffered only to expose themselves ; 

" Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
" But vindicate the Ways of God to Man." 

However, this is a mere act of good-will ; and what the 
Doctor has not tliQ least olaim to ; as may be seen by the 
preluninary convei'sation between him and his old friend: 
Mr. P. part of which I shall here beg leave to transcribe 
for the reader s entertainment : 

" You know very well fsat/s Dr. Sykes to the Rev. 
" Gent, to xvhomhe addresses his Examination) our 
old friend Mr. P*** ; he calls Mr. JVarhurton'% book 
a learned Romance; and he says, with some 
" HUMOU R, that the digressions in it about the Mysteries, 
" the Hieroglyphics*, the Book of Job^ are, or may be 

" deemed j 

* Foreigners seem to have a different opinion of The Divine 

Legation^ from these two learned friends. The Journal des Sguvans^ 

J/ars IZ4>i, in an Abstract of a Irench translation of part of The 

13 , DvQine 









OCCASIONAL REFLECTIONS. 3 

" deemed, so many ingenious Novels, which serve to 
relieve or divert the reader. But then he goes so far 
as to doubt whether Mr. fVarburton writes for utility 
" or for truth* For he has told us so much (says he) 
" about the practices of thpse old Philosophers, and 
" how much they were wont to lie for the public good^^ 
" and he declares himself to have conie from the schools 
** of those Heathen Piiilosophers, that I cannot but 

^' THINK HE MAY BE REASONABLY* SUSPECTED tO 

** have received an infection from them, and to have 
learnt to lie Jor the public goody as his masters did 
before him. It is true (says our friend J that Mr. 
*^ JVarburton does not think those men to be altogether 
** free from blame ; and it may be said in his favour, 
^* that what he blames a little in them, he would not do 
** himself : but yet his censure of them is so very soft, 
*' and he is so tender of their moral character, while he 
" is so ready to flame out against, and to shew no mercy 

" to 






Divine Legation^ speaks thus of the discourse on tlie Hieroglyphics : 
** II regne un^ si belle analogie clans le systome de M. Warburton, 
** & tpuies sips parties tiennent les unes aux autres par un lien si 
** nature), qu'on est porte h, croire que Torigine & les progres de 
** TEcriture & du Language out et^ tels qu'il les rf decrits. Le 
" Public doit avoir bieu de Tobli^ation au Tradudeur de lui avoir 
*' fait connoitre uu Ouvrage si curieux. Mais il auroit ^te ^ 
*' souhaiter,^pour rendre^a Ic^ure de sa traduction plus agreable, 
** qu'il ne te fut pas si fort attache a reudre mot a mot le texte 
** Auglois." 

The judgment of the Jesuits oi Trcvmix, in their Journal oi July 
iT^y differs not much from that of Paris. " M. Warburton n'a 
" pu, sans unc erudition profonde, une lecture murement digeree 
** 6c des reflexions infinies trailer avec tant de precision, de jus- 
" tesse, & de nettete, un sujet de lui mSme si difficile ci mettre en 
ceuvre— Les plus savans hommes se sont laisse seduire sur 
Torigine des Hieroglyphes, & la plupart ont regardc un effet du 
peu d'experiejnce ties Egypticns, comme un rafiiiement de la plus 
" mysterieuse sagesse. C'est cette erreur que M. Warburton 
" s'applique particulierenient a detruire dans la premiere partie. 
** Ille fait de la maniere la plus naturelle— -ce n'est point un 
" Systeme fonde sur des Imaginations vagues. Ses raison- 
<* nemens, sespreuves, sontappui^essurdesFAiTS, sur laNATURji 
« des choses, & sur les principes les plus lumineux du Sens 
** COMMUN." But as to this last testimony, I shall not chuse to 
insist upon it; lest it should be now said, ihat these famous mo- 
dern practisers of the Double Doftrine, and the Apologist for the 
ancient inventors of it, had too close an uud«aVwv^\ii^ nnSx\\ <i^^ 
mnotber. B ^ 
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" to others, who do not tliink as he does, that one cannot 
" help imagining, that in his opinion, the good end they 
" had in view, did sanctify the means they used, and that 
" it was no great fault*in tliem to- have external and in- 
" ternal doctrines* ;" c^'c. ^c. Now a man so apt Yo 

Jiame out would have been as apt to call this a piece of 
dull scurrilous bufFoonry,^in another writer; but in so 
candid a disputant as Dr; SykeSy who writes, we see by 
bis own wordSj *'^ in the love of truth, and in the spirit 
of one who seeks it," I can consider it only as the effect 
of a pious zeal for the interests of Revelation, which is 
apt to warm itself in a conversation between two such 
friends ; and a charitable fear that the author of the 
Divine Legation was indeed artfully undermining the 
foundation, while he pretended to new-f^rtify the struc- 
ture of Religion : and they, good meii^ as faithful sentinels^ 
tiiought it their duty to give the alarm. But here, their 

• candid simplicity of manners, which makes them utter 
atrangers to all the tricks oi free'tkinki?ig, has put them 
upon a false cry. It would be charity therefore to set 
them right ; and, as they have 7ni7ids so open to convic-* 
tiony indeed but justice. And, for this, all the return I 
ask, is only to share with them in the pleasure, which *a 
clear conviction, that their suspicions were groundless, 
must needs give them. 

In order, th^refore^ to this, it would seem sufficient to 
observe, tliat if indeed the Drvine Legation were written 
to undermine Revelation, and (as is said) by an author 
initiated in " the cabinet councils of old lawgivers," and 
just come '* from school, from Heathen Philosophers,"^ 
he must have learnt very little erf his masters : for it is 
certainly the most bungling, ill-contrived attempt that was 
ever made against Revelation. But if this be not enough, 
let us go further, and consider hqw an artful Freethinker 
would probably have executed such a design as is here 
laid tcTmy charge. And tlie some intimacy in the cabinet 
councils of old lawgivers, and in the schools of Pagau 
philosophers, which makes it so unlikely that I could have 

* Aii-Examination of Mr. Warburton's Account of the ConduA of 
the Ancient Legislators, of the Double Doctrine of the old Philo- 
f ophers, of the Theocracy ol the Jcws^ and of Sir Isaac NewCqn's 
Chronology, 174,^^ 
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.-^ene no better on sp good a ground ; may enable me to 
:8bew how well a scheme of this nature uiight be executed 
by another : As the many unhappy examples we have 
amongst us, of real attempts against Religion, will enable 
the reader to judge how near I keep to probability. And 
vthus qualified, I take the liberty to set pur Underminer 
te work. • 

In the first place, I will suppose it not unlikely, that, in 
rorder to conceal his purpose, as well as. to carry on his 
attacks more regularly, he should begin with an outwork 
of Religion, ^n pretence of some defect in its coiistruction, 
that Height prejudice the defence of ^he^r^ itself. Foi* 
instance, let us suppose it to be that illustrious testimony 
of Paganism, recorded by Phlegoriy for the unnatural 
darkness at the Crucifixion*. Where some mathemati- 
.cal unbelieyer Bright vexy fitly -servje him in the post df 
.engineer. When he had tried what could be n:\ade of 
^is, he fl^ight then come closer to his work. 

And, as miracles and prophecies are the tWb great 
credentials of the Divbie Les^ation of Jesus, he miijht 
aow proceed directly to the sap* 

And first, of tlie Miraclss. The distempers cured by 
Jesus w;ere of two sorts; natural, and supernatural. 
When the latter ai:e removed, the other (as the Free- 
thinkers tell us) are easily dealt with. The force of 
imagination, In the patient, might be supposed to go a 
great way ; and natural virtue, in the agent, a great 
way farther. Thus, lopg since (say they) distempers fled 
at Vespasian'^ toxxoh', and very lately at Abb6 FMris's 
tomb : but, in the still more famous case of Greatrakes 
ihe Irish Stroker, both causes seemed to concur to pro- 
duce the most extraordinary effects. But neither i^fi/^/rfl/ -^ 
virtue, I wist, nor force jof imagination, jcpuld fright 
4he Devil. Here inpw^s a difficulty worthy jof him, 

" Nunc animis opus, iEnea ! nunc pectore firmo. 
What has he then to do, but, under pretence of freeing . 
the Gospel- history from superstition, to write the Scrips 
ttire Doctrine 6i Demoniii,cs'\ ^^ that is, to persuade us 

^ -See a DisseFtation on tfeC'Eclips* mentioned by Phlegon — By 

A. A. Sy.kes, I3.D.,1732. 

t See An Enquiry into the Meaning of the DeaiOU\a.C"& vcw XJoft 
New Testaifle/i^r i/^^. 

jB 3 <SaaX 



6 KEMARKS ON SEVERAL 

that there never was any? For you must know, the 
Sanpture Doctrhie of a thing, is the phrase in tashion, 
to prove — nothing. And in this service he would have 
the hardy and vaHant Hobbcs for his precursor in the 
Kingdom of Darkness * ; or his captain of light-horse 
a bat re Ves trade. 

We have now only one stroke more to perfect our 
mine ; and that stroke is at Prophecies. Now Theology 
has divided the prophecies, that relate to Jesusy into 
two sorts ; such as foretel his mission in a primary and 
Jiteral sense, and such as foretel it oqly in a se:condary 
and figurative : but the Freethinkers assure us there was 
no need of this division; for that all the prephecieSj^ 
which relate to Jesus, relate to him only in a secondary 
and figurative sense. At this open, then, comes in our 
tJnderminer; and shewsf, that all pretence of pro- 
phecies to a double meaning is senseless and fanatical. 
And here he approaches ftnder the coyer of the great 
(Collins ; who had so deeply intrenched himself before 
the place, that he could not of a long time be forced ; 
and our Underminer may be excused if he too hastily:}; 
concluded, that therefore he never would. 

I miglit now turn to the learned Doctor, as little con- 
cerned as he is in all this ; and ask hiih whether this 
would not be doing like a workman. I own him indeed 
a very incompetent judge in such matters. His single- 
ness of heart, his simplicity of manners, his zeal for reli- 
gion, his total estrangement from Freethinkers and their 
arts, make him very unfit to be appealed to on this occa- 
sion. Yet methinks there is something so striking in the 
sketch here chalked out, that the most unexperienced 
man must feel both its natural and moral fitness for its 
iend. Here we see a cautious, indeed, but a regular, 
a steady, and determined purpose. The approaches are 
made in form ; the trenches opened ; the battery played ; 
the breach stormed ; and at last th^ old hollow fortress 

* The title given by Hobbes to the Fourth Part of his 
Leviathan. 

t See the Principles and Connection of Natural and Revealed 
Religion distinctly considered. By A. A. Sykes, D.D. 1740. p. 221, 
(fr seg. 
/ See Divine Legation, Book VL ^6. 
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?of Religion blown up into air. If ever this should hap- 
|)en, my main concern would be for old Mr. P. For 
iwhat must be that good man's sorrows to see the Abo^ 
mination of Desolatioii stand'mg in the Holy Place ; 
while he could start thus at his own shadow ? For it 
jHiust be his own and not ww;^e if he sa\V infidehty so 
■near a book, whose purpose was to sliew the use of Re^ 
li^ion in general, to human Society ; and the superior 
fitness of Revealed Religion in particular.: the truth of 
ithe Jewishj from the administration of an equal pro- 
vidence ; and the truth of the Christian^ from the com- 
pletion oi Jewish prophecies coHcerning it. 

But now I talk oi prop/iecies, let me ask <he learned 
Doctor; but, gently in his ear, how it comes to pass, 
*4;hat when it was the subject of prophecies only which 
-occasioned all this hostility, he should leave my confuta- 
tion of his Discourse on Double Senses unanswered : 
and turn his pen to^tbe four subjects above-mentioned? 
Did this forbearance suit a hand so accustomed to 
slaughter ? or did this reserve indicate a mi7id so open 
40 conviction f But perhaps in this he would emulate 
the great Scipio .; who, when he had lost his own, had 
;the courage to csarry the war into his enemy's country. 
I must pursue him therefore with the same disadvantage 
jthat the Carthaginian left the rich Campania of Italy ^ 
to follow his adversary through the barren sands of Afric. 
For the true explanation of the nature -of the double 
sense of prophecies (of which I had shewn he had givea 
vE notion destructive of tlie connexion between the Old 
.^nd New Testament, through his ignorance of the very 
4:erm3 of the question) is of the liighest importance to re- 
ligion: whereas the subjects, foi' the sake of which he 
hath forsaken this, are of infinitely less importance. And 
these too he has handled in so unusual a manner, that all 
we can collect from the first oi' them, (?;/ the conduct of 
the ancient legislators^ is, that, in his opinion, Moses 
was but of the same species with the Pagan lawgivers* ; 

as 

* That I do Dr. Sykes no wrong, when I say he regards JMoses 
as of the same species, and puts hini upon the very same footing 
with tlie Heathen legislators, appears from his own words ; " This 
^* doctrine [of a fixture state] was universally believed. Now 
^ Moses, as a legisJator, was to lay dowu Iav*s to Xla^ Jeoi&, -axv^V^ 

B 4 ^^ N^DA 



8 REMARKS ON SEVERAL 

as to the double doctrine of the old philosophers, he 
has fairly shewn that he knew no more of it than of the 
double sense of prophecies : and with regard to Sir I, 
Newton* s Chronology, he mistakes the very question; 
imagining that I disputed the truth of his Greek, instead 
of his Egyptian Chronology. So that indeed there was 
nothing leit that I could, in conscience, seize upon, but 
his Discourse of the Theocracy of the Jews. And 
this, 1 suppose, was the thing, which, in his answer to 
my message, he alluded to, when he said, " that he 
** thought one or two of the parts were more immediately 
** to the purpose to clear up,*' 

I have another reason, too, to believe that he may 
esteem this the forte of his new excursions. An extras 
ordinary providence to particulars, though expressly 
promised by, and, as I have shewn, a necessary con- 
sequence of, the Law of Moses ; yet, partly from tlie 
nature of the thing, and partly from mistaken passages 
of misunderstood books of Scripture, is not entirely free 
from objections. Here then he thought he could do 
something ; though it were but retailing the objections of 
others. And truly, as ill as he has managed these ad- 
vantages, he was not mistaken in his choice. For the 
rest — it is all over such argument ! and such criticism ! 
as one might well conceive should be reserved to close 
the scene of letters in an age like this ; when every science 

was 

'* was to incorporate their national religion ipto their civil law. 

.** This was done, not by inculcating what was vnixcr^ally received and 
" believed by them; but by inculcating such points as were to make the 
*^ national religion oftheJeyffs. And in this he did exactly what 
f* other legislators did: what was useful to the state, he ad- 
<* milted into the body of his .-laws; and so far. as it was useful 
^* to the state, but further than that neither he nor 
" Zaleucus concerned themselves," p. 59i 6*0. In which 
short period are contained these four propositions— -—iTAtf^ it is 
not the practice of legislators to inculcate what is universally believed — 
That a future state docs not mak^ one point of national religion — 
[And for a good reason. Because] — That a future state is not use* 

Jul to society^^That, further than the good of the state, Closes co/i- 
cerned himself no more than Zaleucus, or any other Heathen legislator. 
How nauch now has this author to thank me for; when, instead 
of exposing the other three parts of his book, which abound with 
these beauties in every pag2, I confined myself to this, where the 

jjatural obscurity of the 8ubje€t hides botb his blunders and bis 
plushest 
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was retiring from its professors^ to dictionaeT'^ 

UAKERS and BOOKSELLERS, 

Remark I. — He begins his examination of the 
fiaturc of the Jewish theocracy in this manner: — • 
This form of government of the Jews^ being properly 
called a theocracy, there are two points which Mr, 
^* Warburton has largely considered. The first is, in 
relation to the origin, continuation, and duration of tliis 
theocracy. The other is in relation to the exercise of 
^* an extraordinary Providence over particular persons, 
*' as well as over tlie state in general. In relation to 
^* the former of these points he tells us. That most 
f* Writers suppose it to have ended with the 
*' JudgeSy but scarce any bring it lower than the 
^* Captivity : on the contrary y I hold that in strict 
" truth and propriety it ended not till the coming of 
*' -Christ*', Here it is that he attacks Dr. Spencefs 
^' Dissertation on the Jewish theocracy, a treatise by 
^* no means in the number of those on which Spencer 
^* raised his reputation: he goes on 'a wrong 
•** hypothesis; he uses weak arguments; and he 
^^ is confused and inconsistent in his assertions f. 
^^ Are we not now, from henCe, to imagine, that Dr. 
^* Spencer was one of those writers that supposed the 
*^ theocracy to have ended with the Judges, or, at 
*^ furthest, with the Captivity ? And yet Mr. trai^burton 
'*' is forced to own that Spencer " supposes'' [I say he 
positively asserts] " that some obscure footsteps of 
** it remained to the time 0/' Christ. Yes, and longer 
" too, for his words are, ad extrema usque politioi suce 
*^ tempora^ i. e. quite to the latter times of their 
^^ policy, even to the last times of expiring JudaismX^*^ 
I had observed, that most fVi^iiers suppose the theo- 
cracy to have ended with the Judges; scarce any 
bring it lower than the Captivity ; I myself suppose 
it continued to the time of Christ: that Dr. Spencer 
wrote a weak and inconsistent treatise on this subject. 
Welly and what says our Answerer to this ? '' Are we 

• Div. Leg. Book V. § 3. init. f Ibid. 

f An Examiaation of Mr, Warburton's Accouut, 6t^.\^%— YlCi, 
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• 

*^ not now (says he) from hence to imagine that Dn 
*^ Spencer was one of those Writers that supposed the 
** tlieocracy to have ended with the Judges ? " What 
<Jemands of imagination his trade may have upon him 
is hard to say. But, fix^ni my words, a reasoner would 
conclude nothing but tliat I meant to jvove what I said ; 
namely, that Dr. Spencer ^ liook of the theocracy was 
VLceak and inconsistent. Few Answerers hd^Ve stuck at 
a misrepresentation ; but then it was to carry on their 
business, the manufactory of false argument. Our 
Examiner, on the contrary, seems to do it only to 
keep his hand in use; for argument he could make 
none, though he had the laying together of his own 
premisses. In a wx)rd, the whole is a studied mis^ 
representation of all I said on this subject. The 
method of which was as follows ; Jirst^ to shew*, that 
the theocracy continued to the tame of Christ. 
Secondly, to confute Le Clerc's arguments for it* 
ceasing with the Judges. And this makes up the body 
43f the Discourse concerning the duration of the 
theocracy. Having done this, I proceeded in these 
words — Thus the dispute ended [namely between Le 
Clere and P. Simon\; and for further satisfaction 
Le Clerc refers us to a Book of Spencer's, written 
professedly upon this very subject. It is his tract 
De Theocratia Judaica. JVhat is to be found there^ 
besides the arguments Le Clerc borrowed from it, 
and which have been considered already, I shall now, 
with some reluct ancy, inform the Reader f. Then I 
go on to give a character of this Tract, as quoted by the 
Examiner. And to justify this character, I consider 
what is there said thSt may seem to contradict what I 
had before observed concerning the da rut ion of the 
theocracy. Now the Reader sees that this is only ai| 
accessory to the body of the discourse, given, partly, 
to enervate the authority which Le Clerc built upon 
it; and partly, to strengthen and confirm what had 
been advanced by myself. Yet our simple-minded 
Doctor, after having concealed all this, says (quoting 
the beginning of Sect. 3. Book V*) " Here it is that 

♦ Div. Leg. Book V. % IIL t IbicL 
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he attacks Dr. Spencers Dissertation;" whenas the 
very mention of Dr. Spencer does not commence 
till fourteen pages afterwardg: and, as if that were 
not enough, goes on in this manner : — " Are we not now 
^' from hence to imagine that Dr. Spencer was one of 
*' those Writers that supposed the theocracy to have 
^' ended with the Judges? <§r. And yet Mr. fV. is 
" FORCED to own that A)5e/?6er supposes," i^'C. I should 
not have been so long in laying open so immaterial a 
cheat, but as it was convenient the Reader should, on his 
first acquaintance with our Doctor, be let a little into his 

manners. 

> 

IT. But he will n©t only sh^w, that my arraigning 
Spencer was absurd ; but that the charge against him is 
unjust. " His first charge against him is, that he thought 
the theocracy was established by degrees, and abro- 
gated by degrees. A conceit highly absurd (says 
Mr. Warburton) as God was legislator. But wherein 
lies the absurdity of this gradual progress and gradual 
^* declension, even in cases where God was legislator? 
" I suppose he will say that the theocracy began at the 
instant of the Horeb covenant; and not when the 
Children of Israel were delivered from Egypty and 
^' were first under the immediate protection of God. — 
But Spencer intended by his avord theocract, 
all the time that the Jews were under the direct power 
and immediate dominion of God; which certainly 
began at the deliverance of the Jews from Egypty 
and was completed in the highest and fullest sense at 
• * the Horeb covenant, when God was constituted tlieir 
*' King*." I called Spencer'^ notion of the gradual 
progress and gradual declension of a theocracy ^ an 
ABSURDITY. He says, no: and how does he prove it 
is not? By shewing, that, by the word theocracy y 
Spencer meant a thing which gradually arose and 
gradually declined. But is not this the very absurdity 
I complain of ? I call an opinion absurd : and he, to 
free it from this censure, tells us — what that opinion is. 
But as I do not suppose he will be ever able to answer 
fny question, I will try if I can answer his—*" Wherein 

* Exam, of Mr. W$ Account, &c. p, 170, 17 V, 
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** lies the absurdity of this gradual progress and gradual 
^* declension even in the cases where God was legis^ 
** latorr*' The absurdity, learned Sir, lies here: whea 
God is pleased to assume the <:haracter of Civil Ma^- 
gistrate, he must, like all other magistrates, enter on his 
office at 071CIS .; and (as common sense requires) leave it 
nt once. No^' the government, under such a magistrate, 
is, what we properly call- a theocracy: therefore to 
talk of the gradual progress cund gradual declension 
of this mode of civil relation, is the same absurdity as to 
isM^ oi '^y^ gradual progress and gradual declension 
of paternity, or any other mode of natural relatioiif 
Whether this wa9 a blunder or a sophism, is of no con- 
sequence^ if the detection of it does but shew the Reader 
what good reason I had to suppose th^t the theocract/ 
began at the instant of the Horeb covenant ; an4 
how much Spencer was mistaken in the use of Jthe term, 
if he intended by it, all the tim^ that the Jews wer^ 
under the direct pomer ajid mmediatt dmiinion of 
Ood. For, in that icase, he should have used the word 
legislaturCy tmd not theocracy, — But I had best stop 
here, lest this new distinction should still further embars 
tass ti)is able advocate of Dr. Spencer. 

III. However, he goes on to support Iris reasoning in 
^his manner; — " So when Dr. Spencer speaks of its 
^^ declining gradually — of the govermnent of God 
*^ being lessened — of its making a near^ approach 
*' io its ceasing^ I think, if there be any absurdity or 
^* inconsistency in this manner of speaking, it may be 
^* justified by Mr. JVarburton^ oviw authority. He 
^' himself tells us, that indeed in the period iinmediately 
■^ preceding their [the Jews] captivity^ or^ the gradual 
^* withdrawing the extraordii^ary providence from 
** them — they began to entertain doubts concerning 
^' God's further peculiar regard to them as his 
** chosen people*. So that te here expressly owns 
a GRADUAL wiTHDttAWiifG -of the extraordinary 
providence from the Jews. And where is the ab- 
surdity of Dr. Spencer'*^ gradual dectension or immi- 
nution of the theocracy^ which Mr. JVarburt07i'sk 

• Div. J^g. Book V* S «• 
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•* gradual Tj^ithdrawing of tht extraordinary providence 
^' is not liable unto ? or was not the gradual withdrawirig 
of the extraordinary providence a proper imminution 
of the theocracy*?" He is so fond of this argumeni 
that he repeats it again at p. 218. " Dr. Spencer and 
Mr. Warburton" seem to express themselves no 
exactly alikeabout the imminution of the theochact^ 
•* that one w^ould wonder how it should happen that Dr. 
Spencer^B notion is a conceit highly absurd, and Mr* 
** fVarburtons should be so consistent, and easy, and 
** natural." To all this I answer, that our advocate has^ 
here fairly convicted himself of a degree of ignorance 
that I never would have ventured to suspect of him^ 
which is, the not knowing the difference between the 

FORM OF GOVERNMENT and the ADMINISTRATION of 

k. . Now Dr. spencer talked of a gradual decline of the 
Jorm of government ; which I thought absurd. I, of 
the gradual decline of the administration of it ; which^ 
whether it be equally absurd, may be seen by a parallel: 
instance. For tiiough, not long since, I spoke of paral- 
lels, similitudes, and resemblances, a5 weak instruments 
for the discQvery of truth ; yet they are often of more use 
than better things for the detection of falsehood. If I 
should say then, that there was, during the reigns of 
James the First and Charles the Second, a gradual 
withdrawing the protection of the people, and the eqilal 
administration of justice ; I should speak, I presunie, 
both sense and truth : yet if Oldmixon himself should 
affirm that there was, during this period, a gradual with-* 
drawing of tlie monarchy ; I should go* near to say, he 
talked as much like a fool in this, as he talks like a knave 
in most other parts of bis History. 

IV- Well^ but our Advocate will go further; and 
shew, that though Dr, Spencer be consistent, yet I am 
not — " 1 will observe further (says he) Dr. Spencer 
♦* maintains that some obscure footsteps of the theo- 
cracy remained even to the time of Christ. And 
Mr. JVarburton holds it ended not till the coming 
qf Christ f. Dr. Spe?icer is consistent; but it h 

• Exam, of Mr. fPs Account, SfC. p. 171, 172. 
f . Div. L«g. BoQk V. J :?. . 
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case of such kind of writers-, when they stumble, is tdf 
run instinctively, as it were, from their own blunders. 
But our Doctor delights to dwell upon his, affects to 
enjoy them, though but for a moment^ returns again 
and again to them, as if enamoured of his own image, 
in them* 

V. But now for a master-stroke ; worthy an Answerer 
bj/ profession. ^* It [the extraordinary providence] had 
** ceased (says he) some hundred of years before Christ 
** came ; as Mr. JVarbufton over and over confesses. 
" The difficulty then is to shew that the theocracy con" 
•* tinued, or, ended not till the coming of Christ */' 

" Perhaps Mr. JVarburton will distinguish between 
^^ the ceasing of the theocracy^ and the ceasing of the 
" extraordinary providence: he may say Uiat the 
** theocracy continued i\\\ \he coming of Christ ; the 
^* extraordinary providence entirely ceased at the full 
settlement after the return of the Jezvs ixom their cap- 
tivity. Let us then grant that the theocracy revived 
•^ after the return from the captivity ^ as he tells usf * 
*^ And that that dispensation of JProvidence soon 
ceased after the re-establishment^/ We are still as 
much in the dark as ever ; nor will this distinction help 
•* the matter, or free Mr. JVarburton from great self- 
*^ contradiction. For he tells us, one necessarv con^ 
•* sequence [of a theocracy] was an extraordikary 
** PROVIDENCE. For the affairs of a people under a 
*^ theocracy being administered by GOD as King ; and 
*' his peculiar and immediate administration in human 
*^ affairs being what we call an extraordinary provi- 
dence, it follows that an extraordinary providence 
7nust NEEDS be exercised over such a people. My 
*^ meaning isy that if the Jews were really under a 
*' theocracy, they were really under an extraordinary 
*' providence. In aword, they must be either both 
*' true or both falsCy but still inseparable^. 

" If this be the case, then it is plain that a theocracy 
'^ cannot be without an extraordinary providence. But* 
** then Mr. JVarburton has shewn, and at large insists 
*^ upon it, that the extraordinary providence entirelt 

• Div. Leg. Book V. § 3. t Ibid. J Ibid f 4. 
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OCCASIONAL REFLECTION'S. 17* 

CEASED iseveral hundred years before Chinsfs 
coming : Nay he says, that he knows from the course 
and progress of God's economy, that the extraordi- 
nary providence AvouLD cease at the J till settlement 
of the Jews after their return from the Captivity^. ' 
He has likewise proved by several arguments, that 
the theocracy continued even to the coming of^ 
Christf. By thi& means we are left in inextricable 
difficulties: For first, we have a theocracy subsisting 
many hundred years without an extraordinary pro- 
vidence^ viz. from the settlement of the Jews^ after 
their- return, to the time of Christ : And consequently, 
secondly, a theocracy wherein an extraordinary 
providence needs not be exercised. Thirdly, we 
have a theocracy without a necessary conse- 
quence of a theocracy, /. e. without an extraordinary 
providence. * And whereas he asserts that the theo- 
cracy atid extraordinary providence must be either 
both true or both false^ but still inseparable, He 
** himself has shewn them to be separable^ by shewing 
** that the one did in fact subsist without the other for 
" so many hundred years as were between the settle- 
'^ ment of the Jews after their return from captivity and 
" the coming of Chrisf^J' 

The first thing I shall observe is, that the theocracy 
and the extraordinary providence aj*e now become 
two again, after they had been so long 07ie. But who 
can help it! The Author of The Divine Legation 
would needs have them txvo. However, he will still 
shew they are inseparable ; and that, from the Author's 
ow n confession. I have here quoted him word for word, 
witliout the omission of a syllable ; that when we see 
what he was resolved not to sec, we may the better judge 
of what he meant, by a mind open to conviction : no ^ 
more, I dare say, than a man who had been often con- 
victed; though never perhaps before in so flagrant an 
instance. The truth is, I had expressly and particularly 
considered and confuted this very objection, in the be- 
ginning of Sect. V. Book IV. of The Divine Legation^ 
where (on the-words — They [the theocracy and extra- 

• Book V. § 4. t Ibia. § 3. 

t Exam, of Mr. W'» Accouxit, p. UO— \S,a. 

Vol. XI L C ot^voarj 
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ordinary providence] must be either both tru,e or Botk 
false^ bat still inseparable^ words which our Exaininer 
has twice, quoted) I say — The ihing here asserted^ has 
been misunderstood^ as contradicting what I afterz 
wards observe concerning the gradual decay and total 
extinction of the extraordinary providence, while the 
theocracy yet existed. But when I say an extra-^ 
ordinai'y providence was one necessary consequence of a 
theocracy, / must needs mean that it was so in its 
original constitution^ and Z7i the established nature 
of things : Not that in this, which was matter of 
compacty the contravening acts of one party might 
noft make a separation. For as this extraordinary pro- 
vidence waSy besides, a reward for obedience to the 
theocracy, it became subject to a forfeiture by dis^ 
obedience and rebellion^ though subjection to the 
government still continued. To illustrate this by a 
domestic instance :. A voice in the supreme council of 
the kingdom is the necessaj^y consequence of an Eng* 
lish Barony ; yet they may be separated by a judicial 
sentence ; and actually have been so, as in the case 
of the famous Zorrf Bacon, who was deprived of his 
seat in the House of Lords ^ and yet held his Barony. 
This was the specific punishment of the rebellious 
Israelites. They were deprived of the extraordinary 
providence; and yet held subject to the theocracy, a&. 
appears from the sentence pronounced upon them by 
the mbuth of the Prophet Ezekiel : ** Ye pollute you r-- 
" selves with your idols even unto this day : and shall 
I be enquired of by you, O House of Israel? As I 
live, saith the Lord God, I will not be enquired of J>y 
you. And that which cometh into your mind sliall 
" not be at all, that ye say, we will be as the Jleathen,. 
*' as the families of the countries to serve wood and 
"stone. As I live, saith the Lord, with a mighty. 
*' hand, with a stretched-out arm, and with fury poured 
*' out, will I rule over you. And I will bring- you out 
V from the people, and will gather you out of the coun- 
*' tries wherein ye are scattered, with a mighty hand^ 
^^ and with a stretched-out arm, and with fury 
*^ pouj^ed out. And Lwill bring you into the wilder- 
^ /less of the people^ and there zvill L plead zvith you 
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*^ Jhce to face. Like as I pleaded with your fathers in 
the wilderness of the Land of Egypt, so will I plead 
with yoUy saith the Lord. And I will cause you to 
pass under the rod. And I will bring you into the 

" BOND OF THE COVENANT." Chop. XX. Ver. 3 I 37. 

It is herej we see^ denounced that the^extraordinary 
providence should he withdrawn ; or^ in Scripture 
phrase^ that God would not be enquired of by them ; 
that they should remain in the condition of their 
£aithers in the wilderness, when the extraordinary pro^ 
videnc€f for their signal disobedience^ was for some 
time suspended. But for all that, though they strove- 
to disperse themselves amongst the people round about ^ 
and projected in their minds to be as the Heathen, and 
the families of the countries to serve wood and stone, yet 
they should still be held under the government of a 
theocracy: which, when administered without its ^na^^ 
turally attendant blessing of an extraordinary pro-' 
•videncCf was, andwas justly called^ the rod and bond 
OF THE COVENANT*. Hc is now fairly and openly; 
convicted. What shall be his punishment ? That which- 
hath proved, hitherto, his Reader's ; To write on. 

VL He proceeds, " Mr. JVarburtons second ob* 
'* jcction against Dr. Spencer is — in his arguments for 
the abolition of the theocracy, instead of attemptifig 
to prove it on the great principles of civil policy^ 
the only way of determining the question with ce?^^ 
" taintyy he insists much on the disuse (furim and 
thummim, 8^c. He brings the despotic power of 
the kingSy as another argument, which I think. 
" proves the very contrary. For were these kings 
the viceroys of God, whose power was despotic^ 
theirs must necessarily be the same ; not so, if 
*^ monarchs in their own right '\. — In his arguments 
" for the abolition of the theocracy. Has Dr. Spencer 
** any arguments for the aboHtio7i of the theocracy be* 
" fore the days of Christ ? He has no such arguments ; 
" nor, I dare say, never thought of such a topic ; be- 
" cause he tells us it continued to the last times of their 
policy. He has indeed a section about the duration, 
of the theocracy, in which he lays down f out xXv^^^^ 
* Z>Iv. Leg. Book V. f 4. init. \ lUd, \ %. • 
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" about the gradual declining of the theocracy: And iii 
^- one of the'm he shews it was not at an end in Saul and 
^ David's days, because in their time the divine oracle' 
^ was consulted ; that in Solomon^s lime, there was a 
" disuse of urim and thummim, which was a most 
** eminent pledge and indication of the divine govern- 
" ment : From this he concludes it nearer aip«y«<rp«» to 
** a disappearing. But since he allows it to continue for 
•* a thousand or eleven hundred years after this, how is^ 
" it POSSIBLE for him to bring arguments for the al)oli-' 
** tion of the theocracy from the urim and thummim ? 
" He could MEAN only an abatenaent*." Hear now 
my own words, fairly printed together, in The Ditine 
Legation ; and kt the Reader believe it, if he can : — 
This treatise is by no means in the number of those 
itm which Spencer raised his reputation. He goes on 
n wrong hypothesis; he uses weak arguments ; and 
he is confused and inconsistent in his assertions^ 
1. He thinks the theocracy was established hy de- 
grees and abrogated by degrees. A conceit highly 
ubsurdy as God was legislator. He thinks the first 
step to its introductiofi was the delivery at the Red 
sei ; and the first step 4o its abolitioHy the Israelites 
demand of him a king : That it was more impaired 
when Saul and David got possessiofi of the throne : 
That it approached much nearer its eyid when it be-' 
eavfie hereditary, under Solomon: And yet ^ for all 
this^ that some obscure footsteps of it remained even 
to the time of Christ. 2. In his ARGUMENTybr the 
ABOLITION of the theocracy, instead of employing the 
great principles of civil pelicy, the only means of 
determining the question with certainty , he insists 
much on the disuse of uriai and thummim^ 8gc. He 
brings the despotic power of the kings as another 
fiiTgumcnt ; which, I thinks proves just the contrary^ 
For were these kings the viceroys of God, whose- 
power was despotic, their power must necessarily be 
so too : not so, if monarchs, in their own right. 
S. Though, as we obse7^ved, Spencer, m the second* 
Section, of the fourth Chapter, supposes a gradual decay 
^ the , theocracy .; and that even some obscure foet^ 

^ Examiauilosx cf Mr, FF^s Accwiii\» ij. \%a, \%^. 
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9f€ps of it remained to the time of Christ ; yet in the 
following Section he all the way argues' upon the 

SUPPOSITION OF AN ABSOLUTE AND ENTIRE ABRO- 
GATION by the establishment of the kings*. And in 
evidence of this last assertion, I quote at the bottom 
of the pagp these following words of Dr, 'Spencer :—^ 
" Regiminis hujus mutati vel abrogati causa princJ- 
" palis— De regiminis hujus abrogati eft'ectu vel eventu 
•'^^bi-eviter disserendum est"* — Op. Spen. I. /)• 241. 245. 
This tiien is tiie whole of what I said of Dr. Spencer 
on tliis occasion. Where the Reader sees, my sole pur- 
pose was to prove my assertion, that Dr. Spencer argued 
weakly and inconsistently. In the first paragraph, I 
«hew his arguments for a gradual decay are weak. In 
the second, that his arguments for an abolition are as 
weak. And in the third, that he was inconsistent j talk- 
ing one while of the continuance of it to the time of , 
.Christ ; and another, of its abrogation under the kings, 
'Kow what says our learned Doctor to all this ? Why 
in the first place, he detaches the second paragraph from 
the first and third ; though they all relate to, and con- 
iiect with one another; and quotes it alone as if intire 
and independent. With such a liberty the Reader 
would reasonably think he might have made some shew 
at least of an ai^gument: but, by the good provision of 
Nature, his head was made an exact tally to his heart. 
I had said that Spencer talked inconsistently in, first, 
supposing a gradual decay and continuance to the time 
of Christ ; and yet saying that it was abrogated under 
tlie kings. ^ What is his answer? *^ Since Spencer 
" allows it*to continue for a thousand or eleven hundred 
years after Solomons time, how is it possible for him 
to bring arguments for the abolition of the theocracy 
" from the disuse oiiirim and thummim ? He could 
'' ME^AN only an abatement." That is in plain English 
— How is it possible a man should contradict himself? 
Or in still plainer — Your charge of inconsistency 
Hjust be false, otherwise Dr* Spencer would be incon- 
sistent. ' ' ^ 

VII. " The third objection of Mr. JVarburtoyi (says 
** our Doctor) is, that though Sptnctr m wv^ ^Nas:.^ 

* Div.Leg. Book V. ^3. 

c 3 *^ suljljo^ti 
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*' supposes a gradual decay of the- theocracy ^ and 
" that even some obscure footsteps of it remained to 
" the time of Christ, yet in the following Section he 
all the way argues upon the supposition of an ab- 
solute and entire abrogation by the establishment 
of the kings*. Here again is Dr. Spencer much 
" MiSREPRESEXTTD, from iiot Considering what he 
" MEANT by tlie ABROGATION of God's government 
" Not that the theocracy entirely ceased ; but the go- 
^* vcrnmcnt received an ALTERATION and abatemen.t. 
'^ And therefore he uses more than once the phrase of 
^^ Regiminis viutati^ in this very Section, and tells us 
*' that when the Israelites desired a king — hac in re 
^* Deus ab arte regis polkici non recessit. God did 
^' NOT recede from THE ART of a political governor, 
^^ but consented to their requests in order to avoid a 
*^ greater evil. Where is the absurdity or inconsistency 
" of this way of reasoning, unless abrogsUion is made to 
" sictnifv a total abolition : and duration is to be con- 
^' stcued cessation'!' ? 

" Spencer (says he) is much misrepresented ; he did 
** not mean by abrogation a ceasing, but an alter- 
f^ ATiON and abatement." In the frst place then, 
it seems that when one charges an author wdth contra- 
diction in his expressions^ if he had a meaning j that 
was. consistent, he is much misrepresented. A good 
commodious principle for the whole class of Answerers ! 
Secondly, he says th^ii abrogation [regimen abrogatuni] 
does not signify ceasing. Where did he get his Latin ? 
Cicero^ Livy^ and all the Roman writers, lawyers, as 
well as philosophers, use it only in the sense of dissolUf 
tion, abolition, and the entire ceasing of an office or com^ 
mand. What then does it signify ? why it signifies an 
ALTERATION and ABATEMENT, Butnow, whcrc did he 
get his English ? W^iat ! is an alteration of Govern^ 
ment only an abatement of it? The alteration of a 
theocracy we understand : But what is the abatement of 
it? That indeed I cannot tell. But this I know, that 
we have here a sufficient proof of what I laid to his charge, 



♦ Div. Leg. Book V. § 3, 

f Exam, of Mr. IV's Accouut, p, ISS, 1&6, 
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that he perpetually confounds the mode of government 
with the aibninistration of it : alieration being appli- 
cable to the former; and abatement only to the latter. 
2'hirdiy he says — " and therefore Spencer uses more 
^* than once the ^hv^e oi regiminis mutati in this veiy 
*' Section." — Therefore] Wherefore? why, because, 
by abrogati he meant only abutted ; therefore he uses 
mutatis more tlian once, to explain himself; that is to 
say, becQAise, hytotum, I me^n pars; theuefoheI use 
omnti more than once, to explain my meaning; Well, 
if he did not satisfy us before ; he has done it now. Bu^ 
abrogation must not only signify prorogation^ but, what 
is more, mutati must signify i/;i;w«/^f/. Till now we . 
thought that niutatus had signified changed; a gross 
misrepresentation^ says he; it signifies unchanged^ 

tliout^h indeed abated or diminished. 

.0 

Fourthly y he says that Spencer tells us, when the 
Israelites desired " a King — hac in re Deus ah arte 
'* regis politici non recessit ; God did not recede f.um 
" the art of a political governor," This the reader is to 
take as a proof of Speucer^ holding that God did ?iot 
give up his office ; and consequently,^ that there could 
be BO abrogation .; for we have here to do with a v«ry 
subtile reasoner. Seriously, the blunder is a delighttiu 
one! ab arte regis politici non recessit, according to 
our critic, signifies, that God did not recede from tlie 
art or exercise of governing ; or did not tlirow up his 
office, fie has trajoslated the words, we see, verbatim ; 
so that it is a little hard when he stuck so close to his 
text, he should be thrown so wide from its meaning : 
which is, indeed, no more thai: this, that God con^ 
descended^to use the address of political monarchs^ 
who, when they cannot stop or repel a torrent, contrive 
to elude it. And " where (says he) is the absurdity or 
" inconsistency of this way of reasoning?" Nay, for 
that matter, the reasoning is full as good as the transla- 
tion. But here he should have stopped. For so fatal is 
his expression, when the fit is upon him, that he cannot 
ask quarter for one blunder without committing another — 
" unless ABROGATION is madq to signify a total aboli- 
" TiONT, and duration is construed to be cessatlok i'* 
I can find fsaj/s fie J no absurdity or \](\coivsi\^\J^tvcs \w\ix* 

c 4 Speucer^ 
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■ 

Spencer, without perverting the common signification of 
words. This is his argument — JVithout calling dura- 
tion, cessation — so far is well. But he goes on — andj 
abrogation, abolition. And here he sinks again. For 
abrogation was abolitioyi, in all nations and languages, 
till Dr. Sykes first pleaded in abatement. 

In a word, the charge against Spencer was of absur- 
dity and contradiction in one instance amidst a thousand 
excellencies. Dr. l^ykes assumes the honour of his de- 
feace. But with what judgment he soon lets us under- 
stand, when he can find no other part of that immortal 
book to do himself the credit of suf)porting than his trea- 
tise of the theocracy. Like tlie ancient advocate of 
Cicero, who, while that great man's character was torn 
.in pieces by his enemies, the flatterers of Oflavius, would 
needs vindicate him from the zcart upon his nose, against 
his friends. 

Hitherto the controversy was unnatural. Dr. Sykes 
became advocate for Spencer against an accusation 
brought by the Author of The Divine Legation. But 
both soon return again to their proper business : H^ 
to objecting against the extraordinary providence of 
heaven ; I, to a defence of this certain and necessary 
consequence of a theocracy, 

VIII. " Let us now proceed (says the learned 
^* Do8or) to the second point, which relates to the 
'*^ exercise of an extraordinary providence over parficU' 
** lar persons as well as over the state in general. The 
■^•^ scripture representation of the theocracy, as Mr. 
^' Warhurton assures us, was, i. Over the state in 
^* general: and 2. Over private men in particular*^ 
*' 1 have no doubts about the former of these cases : For 
*' where a law was given by God, and he condescended 
^' to become king of a nation, and a solemn covenant 
*^ was fentered into by the people, and by God, as their 
" king, and where* blessings were solemnly promised 
*^ upon obedience to the law, or curses were denounced 
*^ upon disobedience : and this by one who was able to 
^^ execute whatever he engaged ; no doubt can be about 
; " the reciprocal obligations, or about God's performing 
.** his j)art of the obligadon, since it is his property not 

^ Div. Leg. Buo\^ V . H* 
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*' to lie nor deceive* Temporal rewards and punish* 
** ments being then the sanftion of the Jewish law, these 
** must be dispensed by God so as to make the stalls 
*V happy and flourishing if they kept the law, or else 
** ini$erable if they disobeyed it. If they observed and 
" did all the commandments, which God commanded 
" them, God had engaged to make them high above 
" all nations which he had madey in praise, and in 
" name^ and in honour ; and if' enemies rose up against 
" theniy the Lord would cause them to be smitten. 
" On the other hand, if they grew negligent of the law, 
" or went aside from any of the words commanded 
'* them — to serve other gods, then the Lord was to 
*^ send cursingy vexation^ and rebuke in all thou 
** settest THINE hand unto for to do^ until thou be 
destroyed^ and until thou perish <j[uickly. The 
blessings and curses were general and national, agree- 
able to the character of a king, and a legal adtninistra- 
ticm : Such as related to them as a people ; and n6t 
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'* to particular persons*." 

"Here, he assures us, " he has no doubts about the 
extraordinary providence over the state in general." And 
he tells us his reason, — because ^' the Law was given by 
** God, and he condescended to become the king of tte 
*' nation, by a solemn covenant made with the people.*" 
This, I say, is his reason, when taken out of the verbiage 
of his expression. Now if it can be proved that this very 
reason holds equally strong for an extraordinary provi- 
dence over particulars^ this second point, as he calls it, 
will be soon decided between u§. fn order to this, let 
me ask him what those reasons are whereby he infers 
that, from God's becoming king of a nation, he must 
administer an extraordinary providence over the state in 
general, which do not equally conclude for God's ad- 
ministering it over particulars ? Is not his inference 
founded upon this. That where God condescends to 
assume a civil character, he condescends to administer it 
in a civil manner? Which is done by extending his care 
over the whole. If our Doctor says, his inference is not 
thus founded ; I must then beg leave to tell him, that he 
bas no foundation at all to conclude, from God'^ be\cv^ 

* Exam. o/Mr. fF's Account, &c. p* 1S6, W7. 
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king, that tliere was an extraordinary providence exerted 
over the state in general. If he says, it is thus founded ; 
then 1 inier, upon tlie same grounds, an extraordinary 
providence over particulars. For the justice of the 
regal office is equally concerned in extending its care to 
particulars as to the state in general. It may be asked 
tiien, what hinda*ed our £xan)iner from seeing so self- 
evident a truth ? I reply, an oW inveterate blunder, w^ith 
which he first set out ; and which yet slicks to him., I 
have observed above, what confusion he ran into by not 
being able to distinguish between the form of govern^ 
fncnt and the administration of it. Here again he 
makes the same blind work for not seeing the difference^ 
between a legislator and a king. " For where a law 
*' ('says he) was given by God, and he condescended 
'" to become the king of a nation," <^c. implying that, 
in his opinion, the giving a lawy and the becoming a 
kingy was one and the same thing. Hence it was, that 
as the legislative power ^ in the institution of good laws, 
extends its providence only over the state in general, he 
concluded, that the executive power /mih^diAmivmiTK'' 
^oa of those laws, does no more. Which brings him to 
a conclusion altogether worthy the abilities exerted in the 
dilucidation of his premisses — ** The blessings and 
^' curses (says he) were general and national, agueea- 

*' BLE TO THE CHARACTER OF A KtKG AND A LEGAL 

*' ADMINISTRATION." — What! Is it oiily agreeable to 
the character of a king and a legal administration to take 
care of the state in general^ and not of particulars ? 
So, according to this new system of policy, it is agreeably 
to tho. constitution of England to fit out fleets, to pro- 
teQ; the public from insults, and to enacl laws to encourage 
commerce ; but not to erect courLs of equity, or to send 
about itinerant judges. What makes our examiner's igno- 
rance in this matter the more inexcusable is, tliat I had 
pointed out to him this distinction^ in the following pas- 
sage; the former part of which he has quoted, biitdropt 
the latter, as if determined that neither himself nor 
Reader should be the better for it. My words are these: 

. It [the extraordinary providence] is repi^esented as ad- 
ministered^ \. Ovtr the state in goieral. 2. Over 

'private men in Mrticular, And such a representa-- 

t\ou 
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tion we should expect tojindfrom the nature of the 
republic; because as an extraordinary pro*- 

VIDENCE over THE STATE NECESSARILY FOLLOWS 
GoD*S BEING THEIR TUifeLARY DEITY [ill which Capa"* 

city he gave tliem laws]; so an extraordinary pro^ 

VIDENCE TO PARTICULARS FOLLOWS AS NECESSARILY 
FROM HIS BEING THEIR SUPREME MAGISTRATE*.—^ 

Here then I might fairly leave him, having proved my 
position on the very same principles, and in the very 
same manner, he has proved his own. But let us hear 
him out 

TX. He proceeds to tell his Reader what is the ques- 
tion between us. But we now know enough of him to 
be upon our guard whenever he begins to tell his story. 
And, in truth, it is no more than needs. For here he 
tops his part. " The question then (says he) that now 
*' is to be considered is/ whether an extraordinary pro* 
" vidence was administered to particulars in such a 
manner, that no transgressor escaped punishment^ 
nor any observer of the law missed his reward. 
This was the state of the Jews under an equal prd- 
" vidence, as Mr. JVarburtdn tells usf, and by this 
'* means human affairs might be kept in good order 
without the doctrine of a future state of rewards 
and punishments. That God did bless particular 
persons amongst the JewSy as well as now he does in 
all nations, is certain ; but that he so dispensed his 
favours, as that no observer of the law missed his 
** reward^ nor did any transgressor escape punish- 
** menty is far from being clear. The nation, considered 
** as a nation, had this peeuHsfT to it, that when they did 
*' evil in^the sight of the Lord, they were delivered into 
** the hands of their enemies. When they repented, and 
^* put away the strange gods from amongst them, and 
^^ served the Lord, they were delivered. Instances of 
" this are frequent in the book of Judges^ and in the 
** history of the Kings of Israel. But if we descend to 
" an extraordinary providence over particulars, even in 
" those times, I do not remember what will amount to . 
*^ proof J:.'' 

* I>iv. Leg. Book V. § 4. f Ibid. ^5. 

/ Exajjj. of Mr, fr» Account. &c, p. 187, IS^, 
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• He says the question between os is, " Whether in 
** extraordinary providence to particulars was adnini^ 
♦* stered in such a manner, that no transgressor 
^ escaped punishment, nor any observer of tlie Law 
^* missed his reward." On the contrary, he himself 
towns, in the very preceding paragraph, that the question 
between us is simply tlib, whetlier the extraordinary 
providence was only over the state in general j or whether 
it extended to particulars. And on tJiat occasion fairly 
quotes the passage where I stated the nature of this 
cxtraordulary providence. Nay, in the very paragraph 
just quoted from him, he owns, in conclusion, that the 
-question is about an extraordinary providence over par- 
ticulars ; w ithout confining or extending it to this or that 
fi»ode ; for he denies the very tiling itself. What theo 
«r^ we to suppose was his drift in changing the state of 
4he question ; and teUing us now, that it is, ^^ whether 
*' the extraordinary providence was administered in 
/* SUCH A MANNER that tio truiugressor escaped 
,^ puniskynenty nor any observer of the law missed his 
*' reward?'' What think you? But to introduce a 
commodious fall$icy under an ambiguous expression ; that 
should be always at hand to answer his occasions*? 
Which, we shall find as we go along, this always is. 
And indeed the cautious Reader (and I would advisa no 
otlier to have to do with him) will suspect no less, when , 
he observes that the words [no transgressor escaped 
,punishment y nor any observer of the law missed his 
reward^ quoted from me, are not to be found in that 
place where I stated the nature of the extraordinary 
providence; but in another. Where I speak of tiie 
consequences of it, in these words : — fVe have shewn at 
large in thejirst volume^ that under a common or un- 
equal providence^ civil government could not be sup- 
ported without a religion^ teaching a future state if 
rcu^ard and punishment. And it is the great purpose 
4>f this work to prove, that the Mosaic j^eligion want^ 
ing that doctrine^ the Jews must necessarily hate 
V €njoyed an equal providence under which Holy ScTip- 
tare jxpreistnts them to have lived. And then, no 
transgrtssor escaping punishment^ nor any observer 
of ihe iaw missing his re:ward^ human ajfairs must be 
6 \^\^ 
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hepf in good order rtithout the doctrine of a fahtre 
state*. — What new has this Answerer by prqfessiom' 
ckme ? He has taken the words [no ^transgressor: 
escaping punishment, nor any observer of the lam^ 
missing his reward] from their natural place,, luisrepre- - 
sented thdr purpose, and given them to the Reader as 
my DEFINITION of an extraordinary providence to par- 
ticulars ; and, not content with tiiat, has put this false 
and sophistical sense upon them, that no one single 
PEasoN, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, cver escaped punish- 
ment^ or ever missed his reward. And in this monstrous 
sense he, by the worst prevarication, repeats, and applies 
them, OQ every following occasion, as the sole answer to 
all my reasonings on the subject of an extraordinary pro^ 
videnee. To prepare the Reader, therefore, for a proper 
recefidon of all the miserable chicane that arises out of 
this his HPaTON ^EYAOS, I shall here shew, that the 
words [no transgressor escaping punishment, nor any 
observer of the law missiiig his ravard] could not 
mean by any rules of just construction, that every single 
person, without exception, was tlxus punisliecl and re^ 
ward^ ; but only that this very extraordinary providence 
over particulars, was so exactly administered, as that 
no one could hope to escape it, or fear to be forgotten. 
by it. 

First, then, Let it be observed, that the words are no 
absolute assertion; but a consequence of something as^- 
serted. — And then no transgressor escaping^ <^t^« 
which illative words the honest examiner omitted. Now 
wbat had been asserted was simply this, that the extraor* 
dmary providence over the Jews was, in Scripture, re- 
presented as administered over particulars ; but that this 
very administration w ould of necessity be attended witK 
some inequaliticsf . Must not then the consequence I 
drawirom these premisses be as restrained as ^ the pre-; 
misses themselves? Seco?idly, I said, that God had 
pfomisedan equal providence to particulars, but that he 
l»d declared at the same time how it should be admi- 
ifirteredy viz^ in such a manner as woald occasion soma 
fcw exceptions. If therefore Dr. Sykes would not allow*. 
5JC, he ought to have allowed God, at le^st^ ttve xi^Xvoft 

, ^ Div. I,egs Book K J S, t Ibid, ^ 4. 
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explaining himself. Thirdly ^ had the words been abso* 
lute, as they then might have admitted of two senses, did 
not common ingenuity require, that I should be under- 
stood in that which was easiest to prove, when it was 
equally to my purpose? Which is an extraordinary pro- 
vidence over particulars in the manner here explained* 
But there was stilt more than this .to lead an ingenuous 
man into my meaning; which was, that he might ob- 
serve, that I used, throughout my whole Discourse of 
the Jewish economy, the words extraordinary pre^ 
vidence and equal providence^ as equivalent. By which 
he would understand that I all along admitted of ex- 
ceptions. Fourthly^ If such rare cases of exception 
destroyed an equal providence to particulars (which 
providence I hold), it would destroy with it the equal 
providence to the state (which Dr. Sykes pretends to 
hold). But if not for the sake of truth in opinion, yet 
for fair-dealing in practice, Dr. Sykes should have inter- 
preted my words not absolutely, but with exceptions.^ 
For thus stood the case. He quoted two positions firom- 
the Divine Legation: i. That there was an extra- 
ordinary providence over the state in general : 2. Over 
private men in particular. He grants the first; and 
denies the second. But is not the extent of that pro- 
vidence understood to be, in both cases, the same ? Now 
in that over the state^ he understands it to have been 
with exceptions^ as appears from his own mention of the 
cases of Achan and of David. Ought he not then, by 
all the rules of honest re.ason, to have understood the 
proposition-denied, in the same sense he understands the 
proposition-granted .? If in the administration over the 
state in general, there were some few exceptions, why 
not in that over private men in particular? 

But if now the candid reader will ask me why I em- 
ployed expressioiis that, when divorced from the contei^ 
might be abused by a caviller to a perverse meaning, I 
will tell him : I used them in imitation of the language #f 
the apostle, who says that, under 4^he Jewish economy, 
iVERT transgr^$sio7i and disobedience received a just 
recompence oj rmvard*. And if he be to be understood 
n^ith exceptiomf why may not I ? 
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' Having now exposed, as it deserves, this master fallacjr^ 
the rabble of •sophisms, wliich follow it, and pretend to 
make their fortune by it, are easily dispersed. I3ut before 
we com€ to that, we have something further to say to the 
paragraph in hand. We observed, that, in concluding il^. 
be returns again to the true state <)f the ques^tion. These 
are his words — ** But if we descend to an extraordinary 
providence over particulars even in those times [tlie 
Judges and Kings of Israel]^ I do not remember what' 
" will amount to proof." To assisthis bad memory, or 
long absence from his Bible, I shall quote again from The 
Divine Legation, the following passages. In the dedi-- 
cation of the first temple, Solomon . addresses kis 
prayer to God, that the covenant between him and the 
people might remain for ever firm and inviolate, and 
the old economy be still continued. And after having 
enumerated droers parts of it, he proceeds in these. 
words : When the heaven is shut up, and there is no rain, 
because they have sinned against thee ; yet if they pray 
towards this place, and confess thy name, and turn from 
their sin, when thou dost afflict them : then hear thou 
from heaven, and forgive the sin of thy servants^ and of 
tfay.people Israel, when thou hast taught them the good 
way, wherein they should walk; and send rain upoa the 
land, which thou hast given unto thy people for an inJieri- 
tance. If tliere be dearth in the land, if there be pesti- 
lence, if there be blasting or mildew, locust or cater- 
pillars ; if tlieir enemies besiege them in the cities of their 
laiid; whatsoever sore or whatsoever sickness there be.: 
Then what prayer or what supplication §hall be ittade of 
o-liy man, or of all thy people Israel, when every one^ 
shall know his oum sore, and his own grieffQ.ud shaU 
spread forth his hands in this house ; then hear thou from» 
heaven and forgive, and render unto every man accord-. 
\^\ in^unto all his ways, whose heart thou knowest*. The 
\ I ^mlmist bears his testimony to the same economy ^ 
I^ve been young (says he) and now anpi old ; yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
l>fead'|'. God himself declares it by the prophet' 
I*iah: Say ye to the righteous that it shall be well with 
Iwm : for they shall eat the fruit of their .^oii\^. . JVvVc> 

• ipbron. yi. 28. ^tseq. t Psal. kxxviu 2,5./ \ 
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unto the wicked, it shall be ill with him : for the reward 
of his hands shall be given him*. And again : He that 
walketh righteously and speakcth uprightly, etc. he shall 
dwell on high : his place of defence shall be the muni- 
tions of rocks, bread shall be given him, his waters shall 
be surcf. And we learn from a parabolical command 
in Ezekiel hoxc exactly these promises were fulfilled: 
And the Lord said mito him, Go through the midst of the 
city, through the midst of Jerusalem^ and set a mark 
upon the foreheads of the men that sigh, and that cry for 
all the abominations that be done in the midst thereof. 
And to others he said in mine hearing, Go ye after him 
through tlie city, and smite: let not your eye spare, 
ndlher have ye pity. Slay utterly old and young, both 
maids and little children, and women ; but come not near 
any man upon whom is the Mark ; and begin at my 
sanctuary^, ^c. But Gox), by the prophet Amos, 
describes this administration of providence in the 
fullest manner : Also I have %vlthholden the rain from 

f>u, when there was yet three months to the harvest, and 
caused it to rain upon one city, and caused it not to 
rain upon another city ; ^one piece was rained upon, and 
the piece whereupon it rained not, withered. So two or 
three cities wandered into one city ^o drink water; but 
they were not satisfied : yet have ye not returned unto me, 
saith the Lord. I have smitten you with blasting and 
mildew, <§"c.§. And again : Lo I will command, and 
I will sift the house of Israel amongst all nations, like as 
com is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain fell 
upon the earth ||. Yet all this he had overlooked as not 
amoiintingy I suppose, to proof. 

X. At last be owns I had allowed, " that the sacred' 
" writings themselves freely speak of the inequality 
•* of providence to particulars i?i such a manner as' 
** men living under a coinmon providence are accus-* 
^ tomed to speak^!^ Which shews it was impossible I 
#hould mean fiie proposition of No transgressor ever 

♦ Chap. iii. 10, 11. 

•f Chap, xxxiii. 15, l6. J Ghap. ix. 4, 5, 6» 

% Chap, iv. 7—11. II Chap. ix. 9- . - 

f Exam, of Mr. fF'» Accouut, &c. p. 188. See also Div. Lejf<^ 
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escaping punisfimentj &c. in the sense he has put upon 
it But this is so far from shaming him for his prevari- 
cation, that, after having given examples to confirm my 
observation of the Sacred IVriters speaking of the in-- 
equalities of providencej he goes on thus : " This ob- 
jection taken from the complaints made by the Sacred 
Writers was so full and strong, that, though Mr. JVar-- 
** burton promises to prove hereafter that an equal 
*^ providence was actually administered, yet, for his 
** Reader's present satisfaction^ he will shew, that these 
representations of inequality are very consistent 
with that before given of the equality of providence. 
" I will examine with as much brevity as 1 can, what he 
has said ; and leave you to judge w hether he has said 
enough to give his l^dAev present satisfaction *." 
The first remark I shall make on this passage is, that 
it represents me forced to make an acknowledgment, not 
out of any regard to truth, but through necessity. — • 
Secondly,- where he says that I promise to prove here- 
after that an equal providence xv as aStually admini- 
stered^ he mistakes; as usual, my sense, and supposes I 
meant, in the third volume of The Divine Legation, 
Whereas all, who understand that book, know I meant, in 
the latter part of the second^ then in my hands. And 
even he himself may now se« as much by the short view 
I have given of it^ in the first part of these Remarks : 
where speaking of this matter, I express myself in the. 
following terms : — Here the reader should observe that 
my argument does not require me to prove more than 
that an extraordinary providence is represented in 
Scripture to be administered : the proof of its real 
administration it is the purpose of this Work to give 
through the great medium ef my theses^ — The 
omission of the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Punishments. — 7/' therefore I clearly shew 
from the whole Jewish history that the matter is thus 
represented, the irference from my medium, which 
proves the representation true, answers all objections, 
both as to our inadequate conception of the manner 
how such a providence could be administered; and as 
to certain passages in Holy Scripture that seem to 

* Exam, &c. p, 191f 
^ Vol. XII 1} clOisH 
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clash with this its general eepresentation* And 
yet both these objections (to leave no shadow of doubt 
unsatisjied) are considered likewise* These consider-- 
ations oiir Examiner has oow attacked* Let us see with 
ivhat success. 

XL He telk the reader, my first consideration is, 
** That when the Sacred Writers speak of the in^ 
** equality of providence^ and the unfit distribution 
** of thingSy they sometimes mean that state of it 
" amongst their Pagan neighbouf^s, and not in Judea, 
as particularly in the Book of Psalms andEccle- 
siastes*.'' To this he replies, — ** Asaph, or who- 
ever was the author of the psalm before, cited, com- 
" plains heavily at the prosperity of the wicked; These 
" wicked men were, it seems, not Jews, but his Pagan 
** neighbours t," <§r. Would not any one, now, believe 
that this Psalm before cited was one I had cited, to 
prove that, in the Book of Psalms the writers of it 
sometimes mean that state of providence amongst 
their Pagan neighbours ? So far from it, I had cited it 
to the very contrary purpose ; as a proof of the ex- 
traordinary providence to tlie Jewish people, who are 
there all along spoken of. But what then? He had 
cited it a page or two before : and his trade required him 
to cite it again. Or did he, indeed, imagine, that when I 
said, The writers of the Book of Psalms sometimes 
spoke of that state of providence amongst their Pagan 
neighbours, I meant in every psalm ? It is hard to tell. 
1 have sometimes catched him at a worse inference. 
However, as he loves to be encouraged, I slmll say no 
more to him of the Psalms, till he has cited, and of course 
misinterpreted, every one of them : and then he may hear 
further from me. 

In the other case of Ecclesiastes (thanks however to 
the nature of the book) he has argued fairer at least 
** Much less still (saysjie) is the reflection of the 
*^ preacher in Ecctesidstes designed to relate to his 
" Pagan neighbours. It is an universal observaticn\ 
^ that the work of God is inscrutable even to a 7vis$ 
^ man. On which accbunt the author proposes to de<« 

• Div. Leg. Book V. § 4. 

t £x3in. of Mr, W'% Account, p. ISh 192t 
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** clare, that no man could judge of either love or hatred 
by what was before him, since alt things come alike 
to all, there is one event to the righteous and to 
** the wicked, Sec. This was^an evil among all things 
" done under the sun, that there is one event to all. 
Has he made any exception for Israel ? No : but 
he maintains, that the race is not to the swift ; nor 
** the battle to the strong ; neither yet bread to the 
wise; nor yet riches to the men of understanding ; 
nor yet favour to men of skill; but time and 
chance happeneth to them all. Eccles. ix. 1 1 . Could 
a wise man, under an extraordinary providence 
** himself, talk in this manner, thus universally, and make 
na exceptions for his own nation ? Did he not see a 
difference betwixt the people of Israel, and all other 
people ? Or if there was such a difference as Mr. 
JVarburton contends for, could he fail taking notice 
of it ? Would not his on n people be led into wrong 
notions by such universal assertions ? I cannot there- 
fore but think, that this solution given by Mr. JVar- 
burton is not only not sufficiently well grounded, but 
that it has no foundation at all, viz. that the Psalmist^ 
and the Son of David, spoke of their Pagan neigh- 
bours, and not of the Jews, when they expressed 
*^ themselves so strongly about the prosperity of the 
" wicked and the misfortune of good men*." I now 
begin to think, he had some reason to lament, that a 
right good critical and grammatical comment has 
never yet been wrote upon the Biblcf. Till then I 
shall beg leave to supply his wants with a short account 
of the general plan and purpose of this famous book. It 
is a philosophical inquiry into the chief good or summum 
bonum, so universal a subject of dispute amongst the 
tncient Sages; and managed much in their way; i.e. 
chiefly employed in detecting the false notions of happi- 
ness. And that it was not unusual for Solomon to per- 
sonate the garb and manners of the Gentile Sages we 
understand by Josephus, in the story he tells of Solomon 
sending riddles to the king of T'yre as trials of the abili-* 
ties of his wise men ; whose sagacity, at that time, lay 

• Examination of Mr. W*s Account, p. 195, 196. 

t fnivnp. aad Connex, of Nat. and Eev» Kelig. pt ^"VT. 
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chiefly, as we find by Herodotus^ towards such kind of 
decyphering. 

This alone is sufBcient to shew us, that the sacred 
Writer addressed himself to his countrymen, not so much 
under the idea of a selected nation, as to part of the pos- 
terity of Adam and of the human race at large. Other- 
wise, to what purpose was tliis philosophical inquiry? 
For as the chosen people, their law expressly pointed out, 
and led them directly to, the supreme good : whichj 
indeed, the sacred Writer, at last ends with: and he 
could' do no other, both as he was a Jew^ and as he ad- 
dressed himself to his countrymen, neitlier of whom could 
long divest themselves of their pecuUar dharacter. Let 
us hear the conclusion of the xchole matter (says he); 
fear God and keep his commandments^ for this is the 
jzvhole duty ofma7i*. 

But to be a Httle more particular. The book opens 
in tliis manner: — Vanity of *canities^ all is ^vanity. 
What profit has a mail of all his labour which he 
taketh under the sun ? All things are full of 
labour. Man cannot utter it : the eye is not satis^ 
fed with seeing^ nor the ear filled xvith hearing. The 
thing that hath been is that which shall be — and 
there is no new thing under the sun. Is there any 
thing whereof it may be saidy See this is new ? — 
There is no remembrance of former ihings; neither 
shall there be any remembrance of things that are 
to comCy with those that shdll come after'\ ? The 
propositions are here all general ; and plamly relative to 
mankind at large : for some of them are not true with 
respect to the chosen nation ; such as the assertion that 
7iothing was new under the sun, S;c. But the following 
words more expressly declare his meaning to be general, 
And I gave my heart to seek and search out by wis- 
domy concerning all things that are done under 
hewoen — I have seen all the works that are done un^ 
der the sun'j^. In the secokd chapter he still mor« 
professedly assumes the character of an ancient Sage; 
and inquires whether happiness be to be found in mirth 
and jollity ;^ in magnificence ; in luxury ; in wealth ; in 
' power, or in wisdom- All, but the last, he gives up. 

♦ Chap. xii. 13. t Chap, i, 2—12." I Ibid. 13, 14. 
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ThSs indeed had some pretensions to it : for he found 
tcisdom exceeded Jolly as far as light exceedeth dark^ 
ness*. Yet, when he observed that the same thing 
happened both to the fool and the xcise f ; he rejected 
this likewise with the rest : and, now floundering deeper 
and deeper in his philosaphical inquiries, he sinks at last 
into gross Epicurism^ There is fiothing better for a 
many than that he should eat and drink % , 8^c. But 
then adding, and of such good who can enjoy more than 
I\ ? This recalls his real character, and affords him an 
opportunity of ending the inquiry in a decent manner^ 
For God giveth to a man that is good in his sights 
wisdom^ and knowledge^ and joy : but to the sinner he 
giveth travail^ J Sgc. Which was done with the finest 
address; and prevented what he had said just before, in 
his personated character, from giving scandal, or being 
misunderstood. Let me observe too, that there is no 
way of reconciling this last verse with the 14th, where 
lie declares, that one event happeneth to ally than by 
supposing, he there spoke of the state of mankind in 
general ; and here of the Jewish nation in particular. 
On this principle, several other contradictory passages, 
to the same purpose, must needs be interpreted. In the 
THIRD chapter, having resumed his personated character, 
he seeks for happiness, and finds nothing but vanity j in 
the natural constitution of things. In the fourth chap- 
ter, he seeks it, and finds the same, in the moral consti^ 
tut ion of things. And" here he, all along, speaks of 
mankind in general. / have seen the travail which 
Ood hath given to the sons oj^m^n^ to be exeixised in 
it. He hath made every thing beautiful in his time : 
also he hath set the world in their hearty. — Nay, 
there are some places where his thought must be confined 
to other countrieB, as wh^e he says (chap. vi. ver. 2.) 
A man to whom God hath given riches^ wealth, and 
honour — yet God giveth him not power to eat there^ 
of but a STRANGER catcth it. This could not happen 
under Solomon in the Land oi Judceay when inheritances 
never went out of the twelve tribes. Again, And more- 
over y I saw under the sun the place of judgment y that 

♦ Chap. ii. 13. t Ver. 14. 1 VeT,*i4i. 

i Ver, S5, // Ver. 26. ^ Ckap. m. \0> \\, 
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wickedness was there ; and the place of righteousness^ 
that iniquity was there * . Are we to think that Solo- 
mon was afraid of saying, this was in Judaea^ which he 
governed absolutely ; and so disguised his expression to 
make us believe he meant it of the world at large ? Or 
could the civil administration of the land, which he go- 
verned with so much wisdom and equity, be in the mise- 
rable condition here described ? The fourth chapter 
begins — So I relumed^ and considered all the oppres- 
sions that are done under the sun. — Returned! from 
whence ? From a contemplation of the natural state of 
things, (spoken of in the preceding chapter) to the moralj 
every where over the whole face of the habitable globe; — 
all the oppressions that are done tinder the sun. But 
the 1 3th and 14th verses certainly allude to some faft out 
of Judffia. Better is a poor a7id wise child, than an 
old and foolish King : for out of prison he cometh 
to reign ; whereas also he that is born in his kingdom 
becometh poor. In the same manner we must interpret 
the 14th and 15th verses of the ixth chapter; and the 
5th, 6th, and 7th verses of the xth chapter. From hence, 
that is, from the end of the fourth chapter, to the con- 
clusion of the book, the sacred Writer employs himself in 
miscellaneous reflections illustrating and supporting his 
main question : partly abstracted, in his assumed charac- 
ter of Afe^e; and partly prtfc^ica/ and didactic j in his 
character of Preacher : till he comes to the conclusion 
of his inquiry after happiness, which he places in God: 
Remember thy Great or, &;c. And in this part, agree- 
able to the character in which he speaks, he sometimes 
asserts an equal providence, and sometimes an unequal. 
As where ha says, in behalf of the first — It is good that 
thou shouldst take hold of this ; yea, also from this 
withdraw not thine hand : for he that fear eth God^ 
shall COME FORTH of them all'[ . Whoso keepeth the 
Commandments shall feel no evil thing J. But 
it shall not be well with the wicked^ neither shall he 
-PROLONG HIS DAYS, which are as a shadow; because he 
feareth not before God^. On the contrary he says, in 
the very following verse : There is a vanity which is 

* Ver. 16. t Chap. vii. 18. X Chap. viii. 5. ( Ver. 13, 
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done upon the earthy that there be just men unto whom 
it happeneth according to the work of the wicked : 
Again, there be wicked men to whom it happeneth ac^ 
cording to the work of the righteous*. This is 
worthy our observation. When, in the preceding verse^ 
fae had asserted an equal providence ; and by the words, 
prolong his daj/s, marked it to be such a one as we are 
told in the law, was administered over the land of Judaa; 
when he comes to speak in this verse of an unequal 
piovideoce, he as plainly intimates that he meant it in tiie 
world at large, by the introductory expression of, There 
is a vanity which is done upon the earth. 

But, how the Book of Ecclesiastes came to be written ; 
and how it came to be cast into this form ; though such 
an inquiry might tend to illustrate and support our inter-^ 
pretation ; I shall not at present, nor, perhaps, ever here- 
after, think fit to inform our Examiner. What has been 
already said, is more than sufficient to justify my asser^ 
tion. That when the Writer of Ecclesiastes speaks of 
the inequality of providence^ he means that state of it 
amongst his Pagan neighbours : — ^The argument stands 
thus : There are several places in the Book of Ecclesi^ 
astes where an equal providence it asserted; several, 
tvhere an unequal. These can be only reconciled by 
supposing, that, in the first case, he speaks of it as ad-- 
ministered in the Land of Judcea ; in the second, as in 
the world at large. The supposition is justified in this 
manner : i . by shewing, that the very expression, in both 
eases, supports this distinction: 2. that the author some- 
^es speaks in the personated character of a Sage or 
phUosophical inquirer after truth ; in which, he transports 
himself into the world at large : sometimes, in his own 
character of a Preacher, where he confines himself to the 
Jewish people. — But to go on now with our Examiner, 

XIL ^* Mtf fVarburton (says he) has given us a 
*' second solutipn of this difficulty, no better, I think, 
'■ than the former. IVe sometimes fnd particular men 
^* complaining of inequalities in events^ which were 
" indeed the effects of a most equal providence : such 
'^ ^ the punishment of posterity for th^ crimes of 

• Ver. 14. 

p 4 ^^ tHw 
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" their forefathers f and of subjects for their kings. 
*' These are indeed remarkable instances of an extra- 
ordinary equal providence, where no transgressor 

COULD ESCAPE PUNISHMENT, NOR GOOD MAN 

" ESCAPE REWARD, to tell US of transgressing forefathers 
" escaping, and their innocent children being 
•* punished; of wicked kings under no misfortunes, 
" and innocent subjects suffering on their account*!" 
And thus he goes on, repeating his vpZrov ^eZfct, for 
eight pages together. For now this mystery of iniquity 
begins to work. He must be content, theretbre, to be 
reminded (for the fiv^t time) that he here stands charged 
with putting a false sense upon, no transgressor 
escaping punishnienty 8gc, by which alone his argument 
is supported. And we shall have frequent occasion, as 
we go along, to repeat his crime, and set this black mark 
tipon him. But so gross a misrepresentation does not 
stand single. It is accompanied with anotlier as grosSi 
which, however, seems rather to be the fault of bis underi 
standing. He expressly represents me as affirming, that, 
by the law of God, innocent children were pu- 
nished FOR their guilty PARENTS; in a manner 
that cannot be reconciled to justice^ or goodness^ or 
impartiality in an extraordinary providence^. An 
atrocious accusation ! and without a possibility of proof. 
For in this discourse, which our author refers to, and 
understands not, I had shewn, i . That where the pos- 
terity of guilty parents were deprived of any of their 
natural unconditional rights for their parents' crimes, 
there, the posterity were not innocent. Which, I ol>f 
served, might be understood, from the law itself; where^ 
although God allowed capital punishment to be in-f 
Jiictedfor Lese Majesty on the person of the offender^ 
by the delegated administration of the Law ; yet con-^ 
cerning his family or posterity he reserved the inqui- 
sitionto him^tlf; and expressly forbad the magistrate 
to meddle with it in the comw.on course of justice %* 
For why was the magistrate forbid to imitate God*s 
method of punishing, but because no power less than 
omniscient could, in all cases, keep clear of injustice in 

* Exam, of Mr. ^'s Account, p. jp6, 19^ f Ibid, p, 197. 
{ Div. Leg. Book V. J 5, 
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such a perquisition? But I observed further, that God 
had expressly declared why he reserved this method of 
punishment to himself, in the place where he informs us, 
hoWy or in what manner, he was pleased to administer it. 
Your iniquities (says he) a7id the iniquities of your 
Jaf hers together*, Sgc. 2. I had shewn, that where 
an innocent posterity suffered for the crimes of guilty 
parents, it was only in the deprivation of their civil con^ 
ditional rights. For the Israelites^ as Scripture informs 
us, were supported in Jiidcea by an extraordinary ad- 
ministration of providence; the consequence of which 
were great temporal blessings given them on condition ; 
and to which they had no natural claim. Nothing there- 
fore could be more equitable than, on the violation of 
that condition, to withdraw those extraordinary blessings 
from a father thus offending. To confirm which, I 
shewed, that it exactly corresponded with the practice of 
all states, in attaint of blood and confiscation f . And 
now, was it possible for the most arrant Answerer by 
profession, had he understood what was said, to charge 
me with holding, that by the law of God, innocent 
children were punished for their guilty parents in a 
manner that cannot be reconciled to justice, or good" 
nesSy or impartiality in an evtraordinary providence f 
Not but we must think that he had read that dissertation. 
For there is scarce any part of it which, under this head, 
}ie does not quote : but in so absurd a manner, and to so 
fibsurd purposes, as evidently shew, that he understood 
not what he read. Of which take the following instances : 

Xo prove that the importance of th^ doctrine of a 
future state was well understood by Moses, I shew, 
that the law oi punishing the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children^ was a provision opposed to the in- 
convenient consequences of its omission. For that the 
Violence of irregular passions would make some sort of 
inen, of stronger complexions, Superior to all the fear of 
personal temporal e vil . 1 o lay hold therefore of these^ 
fund to gain a due ascendant over the most determined, 
the punishments, in this institution, are extended to tl:e 
posterity of wicked men ; which the instinctive fondness 
pf parents for their offspring would make terrible^ e\e\\\)cy 

♦ Ip%. )xv. 7^ t Piv, Leg. Book Y, ^ 5. 
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those who had hardened themselves into an insensibility 
of personal punishment^. Now this Dr. Sykes ex- 
pressly represents as said to '^ get rid of this difficulty^ 

*viz. How innocent children being made to suffer for 

their sinning parents can be consistent with the law of 
** an equal providence t-" This is scarce indeed to be 
believed, though we see his end in his prevarication. 
For now the answer comes out easy in a mere denial-^ 
" This is not consistent with the Jaw of an equal pro* 
" vidence."* Whereas had he told the reader truth con* 
cerning my purpose, in the observation, then, in order td 
answer it, he must have proved, that the punishment on 
the posterity of a wicked man did not lay hold of his in* 
stinctive passions; which, I suppose, would have not 
been so easy. But indeed I am always ready to suspect, 
that I attribute more to design in this Writer, than I 
ought. And, in his repetition of this false representation^ 
there is something so natural^ that I am almost ready to 
ftcquit him of ^practice. — " It is certain (says he) 
^* the instinctive fondness of parents will restrain, <§•(?*— 
*' But this is NOT THE CASE in hand. The previous 
^* supposition is, that no transgressor is to escape 
" punishment, &c. The question then is, upon 
** this supposition, how a guilty parent's crimes can be 
** visited upon his innocent children j^..'^ For is it 
possible he should knowingly venture the being detected 
in so gross a misrepresentation by any one who will but 
turn to Book V. § 5. of The Divine Legation ? 

His next observation collects his scattered absurdities 
toget^r ; and so frees us at once from the trouble of any 
further quotations from him on this head^ 

He says, the Author of The Divine Legation goes on 
and observes *' that this punishment [of visiting the 
" iniquities of fathers upon children] was only 1 9 supply 
^ the want of a future state. But bow will this 
*^ extraordinary econdmy supply this want? The 
^' children at present suffer for their parents' crimes ; and 
** are supposed to be punished when they have no guilt, 
^* Is not this a plain act of hardship? And if there 
^^ be no friture state or cpippensation mstde, the hardship 

♦ Div. Leg. Book V. § 5. 

/ t„,am. of Mr. fF's Accouftt| &c, p, 199* % Ibid, p. SOl. 
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** done must ccmtinuc for ever a hardship on the un- 
" happy sufferer *,"* 1 . The question is, whether this 
law of punishing, was a supply to the want of a future 
state ? If it laid hold of the passions, as he owns above 
it did, it certainly was a supply. However, he will here 
prove it was none. And how ? Because it was a hard* 
SHIP. 2. He supposes that when children were punished, 
in the proper sense of the word, they were innocent, 
which is absolutely false, for then they were always guilty. 
When the innocent were affected by their parents' crimes, 
it was by the deprivation of benefits, in their nature ior* 
feitable. 3. He supposes, that if -Mo^^^ taught no future 
state, it would then tbllow that there was nonfe. Which 
puts me in mind of the same sort of confutatioq which 
the Ji?'st volume of The Divine Legation underwent 
Where speaking of the true foundation of morality, I ob- 
served, (to the discredit of Atheism, which I thought 
destructive of society) that an Atheist could not, on his 
principles, find any grounds of moral obligation. Hence 
it v/as inferred that, on my reasoning, an Atheist, who 
transgressed the rule of right, would not deserve punish- 
ment. A conclusion founded in the same logic with our 
learned Doctor's, that, if an Atheist thought there were 
no God, then there was none. Otherwise, how the right 
consequences drawn by him, from premisses which he 
never could have embraced but through a criminal negli- 
gence or partiality, should be faultless, I then had not, 
nor yet have penetration enough to discover f . 

But he ends his false reasoning on. this subject, as all 
false reasoning must end, when drawn out to that com- 
fortable length with which Dr. Sykes always regales his 
reader, in complete unintellcctual absurdity. '' Mr. 
" JVarburton (says he) had before him the practice of 

• Exam, of Mr, W'^ A€count, &c. p> 202, 203. 
f t I would not here be supposed to hint at a very ingenious 
Writer, who seems to have fallen into this mistake, in a DiscouFse 
printed in the Works of the Learned for Attgmt 1743, intitled, 
ftonarib upon tome Writers concerning the Foundation of Moral 
Obligation, A Writer by no means to be ranked with the riilraff 
DOW upon my hands. The Discourse her« mentioned being one of 
the most polite, candid, rational performances^ I ever saw on that 
fiide the question ; and enhghtened with a spirit of sublime ^\i^ 
^l&ded fieijp superior to ^U reasonings 
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modern states in attaint of blood and confiscation^ 
and he allows this tx) be done with the highest equity : 
^* and says, tkus it must needs be under a theocracy; 
God supported the Israelites in Judea by an extra- 
ordinary administration of his providence : the con- 
sequence of which was great temporal blessings given 
^* them on condition and to which they had no natural 
'* claim. Could any thing be more equitable^ than on 
" the violation of that condition to withdraw ikost 
^* extraordinary blessings from the children of a father 
*^ thus offending* ? 

" It is true, that the Jews had no ndtural claim to 
^* great temporaJ blesshigs. But then they had a claim 
** to them from express promise] which is as good a 
** claim in the present case as any natural claim whatever. 
** They had this claim indeed on condition ; a condition 
** of certain behaviour, which if they complied with, no 
^^ observer was to miss his reward. The case is put 
*^ of an innocent child suffering on account of a guilty 
^ father. The innocent child has a right to temporal 
*' blessings by virtue of express promise ; and no sin of 
*^ the father can deprive him of tiiese blessings without a 
" violation of the covenant : for if it would, an observer 
" of the law would miss his reward. It would there- 
** fore in the present case be so far from equitable to 
withdraw those extraordinary blessings from the 
children of an offending parent ^ that it would be a 
** direct violation of contract and engagement : it would 
^* be a breach of promise in God, and consequently a 
^* thing impossible in iteelff." What is it that our 
Answerer drives at? He grants the Jews had no 
natural claim to great temporal blessings; he grants^ 
these were given on condition of obedience ; he grants, 
that « punishment was denounced on posterity for the 
crimes of their parents. These three things he graqt3. 
Yet he affirms " that it would be so far from equitable 
'* to withdraw those extraordinary blessings from the 
*^ children of an offending parent, that it would be a 
** direct violation of contract and engagement." And 
does not this great Legist see, that a conditional grant, 

• Div. Leg. Book V. § 5. 

f EKsun. of Mr* W% Account, ^c. ^. t03, 204. 
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when conveyed through parents to children, if forfeited by 
the parent, does not descend, of right, to the children ; 
and consequently, may at any time, with the utmost jus*- 
tice, be resumed ? For when a thing is given to parents 
and their posterity, on condition of obedience ; and, at 
the same time, the punishment of offending parents 
threatened on their posterity, is not the parents' good be- 
haviour part of the condition? What is it then, that 
could thus confound the understanding of our learned 
Doctor? His own sophistical prevarications. Which 
generally reward their inventors as the Devil does a 
witch, after having served them in many juggling tricky 
at length draws them into a rope, and there leaves thenx 
I had said that an innocent posterity were sometimes 
punished for the crimes of their wicked fathers. I 
bad likewise said that no transgressor escaped pu7iishr- 
menty nor any observer of the law missed his reward. 
Kow, instead of interpreting the first proposition as I 
explained it, in the very place where I used it, to signify 
no ojore than that an innocent posterity were deprived of 
civil blessings which their fathers had legally forfeited ; 
he represents me as saying, that by the law of God, 
" innocent children werQ punished for their guilty parents 
" in a manner that cannot be reconciled to justice, or 
" goodness,' or impartiality in an extraordinary provi- 
" dence *." Instead of interpreting the second propo- 
sition in the sense of the apostle, from whence I bor- 
rowed the expression, who says that under the Jewish 
economy every transgression and disobedience received 
a just recompence and reward, he will have it to be my 
meaning that no one single person, without exception, 
ever escaped punishment, or ever missed his reward : 
though, as I have shewn, it contradicts all logical rules 
of interpretation. And now see what comes of it . By 
applying these prevarications to the place in question, he 
argues in such a manner as \i he never had the least con- 
ception of what otliers call the common principles of 
^ense or justice. 

XIII. My '^ third solution of the difficulty (he tells 
'^ us) stands thus^ admitting the reality of an equal 

• iLXk Exam, of Wr^W's Account, p. 197* 
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^* providence to particularSj in the Hebrew State, the 
** administration of it must needs be attended with 
** such circumstances as sometimes to occasion those 
** observations of inequality^ i. e. in plain terms, an 
'^ equal providence must needs be unequal. Is not 
*^ this a plain acknowledgment, that an equal providence 
^* cannot be administered at all, since it needs must be 
** attended \^ ith such circumstances as must appear un- 
" equal * r " 1 say, an equal providence must needs be 
attended with such circumstances as to occasion men's 
observations of inequality. This proposition he affirms 
is, in plain terms, equivalent to this other, that an equal 
p7*ovidence must needs be unequal. Which may per- 
haps be true when he has proved these three points: 
1. That his sense of no transgressor escaping punish- 
ment is no prevarication, 2. That some inequalities, in 
an equal providence, is the same thing as the commod 
providence. 3, That the observations of men must needs 
be infallible. But to shew his answer in its full shame, 
let us consider only the last of them. The reader may 
take notice that the w ords, immediately preceding these, 
[of men's observations of inequality^ speak of the false- 
hood of such observations, even in the case of I)avid 
himself, who owned that he was sometimes too hasty 
in judging of these matters. And that he understood 
not the course of GmTs justice till he had considered 
the way in which an equal providence must necessarily 
be admi)iistered under a theocracy, and the conse- 
quences of such an administration f . Having said this, 
I join it to the proposition in question, by tlie conjunc- 
tion^or ; \^for even admitting^ and refer to it by tiie 
pronoun those, [those observations of inequality. \ — 
But we have here to do vith a Doctor, as little like 
David in his piety, as his sense ; who, if the administra- 
tion of an equal providence, under a theocracy, mustr 
needs be attended with the appearances of inequalityv 
will shew that God could not administer it at all : without 
doubt, upon this principle, that God either ought not^ efC 
cannot do, what man, with the degree of light God has 
been pleased to give him, cannot comprehend. At^ 

* Exam, of Mr. W*% Account, ifC, p. 205. 
t Div. Leg, Book V, ^ 4. 
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argmnent worthy this great advocate for the light of na« 

ture. But he is not a man to be serious with» Having 

done me the honour of giving me this proposition, that 

an equal providence must needs be unequal; he will 

then tell the reader what I must needs inter from it. — 

" Is not this (says he) a plain acknowledgment that an 

** equal providence cannot be administered at all, since" 

— Since what? The reader may imagine his premisses 

require him to conclude thus, — " Since it must needs be 

" attended with such circumstances as occasion an un* 

" equal providence.'' But this would be concluding like 

other men. No, he says — '^ since it must needs be 

** attended with such circumstances as to occasion men's 

" OBSERVATIONS of inequality." And thus he himself 

at length betrays his own sophistry. The truth is, it was 

so hardy in the proposition^ that he was even ashamed 

to repeat it in the inference. Add so became the dupe, 

not of his returning honesty, but of his deserted courage. 

His whole argument indeed is one complicated sophistry^ 

First, he takes what is there said of men's observations 

of inequality to be true observations ; whereas, they are 

there said to be false ones. Secondly, he makes them 

to s^ify that men observed an unequal providence; 

Tvhereas, they mean that men observed some iiiequalities 

ia an equal providence : which (whether he understands 

it or no; is a very different thing. 

He goes on thus : ^' But the instances he brings to 
" SOLVE this difficulty [namely, the appearances of in- 
'* equality] are so many clear proofs against the thing 
** itself*." How unlucky ! The instances I brought 
were to shew from whence the difficulty arose, not to 
wfoe it But with this writer, to solve or to raise a 
difficulty is indeed much the same. Well, the instances 
^ however are these : \. It appears from the reason of 
^ the thing that this administration did not begin to be 
y txtrted in particular casesy till the civil laws of the 
^J T^public had failed of their efficacy. Thus where any 
g criwie, as for instance y disobedience to parents ^ was 
^ fuUic, it became the object of the civil tribunal, and 
^ ti accordingly ordered to be punished by the Judge f^ 
i0Ut when private and secret, then it became the 

. • fixam. &A> p. ftOSi t £xod» x&i. 15. «ad V7 * 
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object of divine vengeance *. Now the consequence of 
this was^ that when the laws were remi-ssly or cor* 
ruptly administered^ good and ill would sometimei 
happen unequally to men. For we are not to suppose 
that Providence in this case generally interjered% 
^till the corrupt administration itself^ when ripe Jot 
vengeance^ had been first punished. 2. In this extrd^ 
ordinary administration^ one part of the ivicked was 
sometimes suffered as a scourge to the other. 3. The 
extraordinary providence to the state might some- 
times clash with that to particulars^ as in the plague 
for numbering the people. 4. Sometimes the extra* 
ordinary providence was suspended for a season to 
bring on a national repentance : but at the same time 
this suspension Xfias publicly denounced'\. j4nd a very 
severe punishment it was, as leaving a state, which 
had not the sanction of a future state of rewards 
and punishments^ in a very disconsolate condition. 
And this was what occasioned the complaints of the 
impatient Jews;};, after they had been so long accus* 
tomed to an extraordinary admi7iistration\. 

Now what is our Doctor s answer to all this ? Why 
still the old song — " If he is obliged in virtue of the 
" theocracy to sec that no transgressor escapes punish-* 
" ment\\.'' And again, — " because otherwise, some 
" transgressors would escape punishment ^.'^ — And 
again,^ — " whether an extraordinary providence over par- 
" ticulars was then engaged so as that no transgressor 
** should escape punishment, no observer of the law 
** should miss present temporal blessings, is the point 
" to be proved'^*.*' And again, — " The great point was 
** first to have proved, that ever there was such an extra- 
5* ordinary providence to particulars as that no trans* 
*' gressor ever escaped punishment, nor did any ob^ 
** server of the law miss his present reward 'f'f.'' This 
therefore being all his answer, I had given him his reply 
beforehand. And have now notliing to do but to arraign 

• Deut. xxvii. 16. and ProV. xxx, 17. 

+ Isaiah iii. 5. lix. 2. Ixiy. 7. 

t Ibid. V. 19. Jer.xvii.l5. Amosv.JS. Zepb. i. 12. Mal.iul7, 

f Div, Leg. Book V. § 4. 

II Exam, of Mr. Ws Account, p. 206. 

^ /bid, p. 207. ♦• Ibid, p. 2X0* ff Ibid. p. 2l6.^ 
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him again, for a {iecotttl Attttttf^t of putting off his false 
ware. . > 

But his logic is so very entertaining, that he wilt allow 
ia to divert ourselves with if a little ; especially as he has 
g^en us so much leisure, by trusting all to one piti&l 
sophism. It is where he says, " It appears -from the 
" reason of the thing, that this administ7^ation did 7iot 
** begin to be exerted in particular cases, till the 
** civil laws of the republic had Jailed of their efficacy. 
Thus, where any crime, as for instance, disobedience 
" to parents, was public, it became the object of the 
civil tribunal, and is accordingly ordered to be 
" punished by the judge. But when private and 
secret, then it became the object of divine vengeance. 
Let this be admitted. Now, says Mr. JVarburtoUy 
the consequence of this was, that when the laws 
*' were remissly or corruptly administered, good and 
ill would sometimes happen unequally to men. 

On the contrarj/j 1 say, that this is no consequence 
*^ at all: for upon supposition of an extraordinary pro- 
vidence, equally administered, the guilty persons ought ^ 
to suffer by divine vengeance, and the corrupt and 
remiss magistrate too, as being guilty of a crime in not 
doing his duty*." Here we see our disputant mistook, 
V7hich part of the syllogism he was to oppose : and so in- 
stead of the prew/.y^e^, denied the conclusion. For if 
he will admit that the administration did not btfgin to 
be exerted till the civil laws had Jailed, the consequence 
is necessary, that, when the civil laws were rew.issly 
executed, good and ill would sometimes fall unequally. 
No consequence at all, says Dr. Sykes. Why? be- 
cause " upon supposition of an extraordinary providence 
" equally administered, the guilty persons ought to suffer 
** by divine vengeance," S^c. A man is to be tried by 
the common commission of oyer and terminer. Let this 
be admitted, says our Disputant. Why then, say I, the 
consequence is, that he must stay till that time comesl 
This is no consequence at all, replies he ; Jor, upon 
supposition that he ou<zht to be hanged sooner, he ought 
to be tried sooner. But then, good Doctor, if you had 
this supposition in reserve, why did you admit my 

* Exam, of Mr. Ws Account, p. 205, 206. 

Vol. XII. £ premisses^ 
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premisses^ which, whcn.admittecl» cxcludeyowr *i/Mwp»^ 
tion?—l thought I bad done with' him on this neait 
when I had laughed at him ; but there is something sck^ 
malignant against the law itself, in his answer to what F 
say of 11)0 suspension of an extraoi^dinary providtnce^ 
that the Reader must bear a little longer with us both. 
" This sus-jcnshon (he tells the Reader) I say was pub-* 
" licljji deuowiQed. But (he says) not one proof is pro^ 
" duced of such a public denunciation of the suspension 
** of the extraordinary providence- to pmrticulars, Thq 
only passaiTcs referred to for this public denunciation,— r 
are* Isaiah iii. 5. lix. 2. Ixiv. 7. Here is certainly ^ 
" great evil threatened to Jerusalem and Judah ; but; 
*' as for a suspension of an extraordinary providence^ 
'^ hp:rk is NOT oxE WORD. — It is as true np\y as it was 
" then, that iniquities will separiite between us and'^od; 
" Qfid il hUs IX) relation to any suspension of an extra- 
" ordinary providence for a particular time*/* Wa^ 
there ever such a reasoner! Suppose from a passage in*. 
JAvy, which speaks of the creation of .a> I^ictcUor, I 
should infer that the consular and senatorial^ the tribur 
nitial and. popular powers were all for a time suspended;: 
would it be sufficient to say, — No ; all which that pas-* 
sage proves is the erection of a supreme magistrate ; ancj. 
erecting a auprt^me magistrate, wliich is a thing that may 
be done novv, does not infer the suspension of those par- 
ticular powere. If to tiiis fine reasoning,, it be replied, 
that the inference was fair, because, from other parts of r 
Zivjfy we learn theae were such powers in tlie Roman 
state ; wlildi consequently on the erection of an higher- 
must need's be suspended ; would not that teach thfr 
Reader a ready answer to our Doctor ? Is not an ex-^ 
traordinary providence as clearly declared by the Law o 
JllaseSf as the consular and tribunitial power by the la\r^ 
of Rome ? And consequently, when God tells his peo — 
pie that he will withdraw his face from them for thei 
leins, and return to them on their repentance, is not thi 
as plain a denunciation of the suspension of that extraor 
dinary providence, as the creation of a dictator was 
suspension of all the other magistracies ? But so pervers 
are these Answer ers^ and so much.'Strangers to thei*" 

♦ Exam. 0^ Mr. 7F's Account, &c, p. 2U, ?iQ. 
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Bible, that an extraordinary providence to particulars^ 
which is a Scripture doctrine they dispute with me as if 
it was my own ; and a future state amongst the Jews^ 
which is their own, they would have not disputed, as it it 
were a Scripture doctrine. — ^This being premised, let the 
Bible now s{)feak tor itself. Isaiah iii. For behold the 
Lord of Hosts doth take away from Jerusalem and 

from Judah the stay and the staffs the whole stay of 
breads and thewhole stay of water ^ — Thy men shall fall 
by the sword^ and thy mighty in the war^ ver. 1 — 25. 
Chap. lix. Behold the Lord's hand is not shortened 
that it cannot save; neither his ear heavy that it 
cannot hear. But your iniquities have separated 
between you and your God^ and your sins have hid his 

face from you^ that he will not hear, &c. ver. 1,2. 
Ch. Ixiii. In all their affliction he was qfflictedy and 
the Angel of his presence saved them : in his love 
mid his pity he redeemed them, and he bare them, 

AND CARRIED THEM ALL THE DAYS OF OLD. But 

they REBELLED, and veered his Holy Spirit \ therefore 
he was turned to be their enemy, and he fought 
against them, ver. 9 — u. Ch. Ixiv. Ajid there is 
none that calleth upon thy name, that stirreth up 
himself to take hold of thee : for thou hast hid thy 
face from us, and hast consumed us because of our, 
- iniquities, ver. 7. 

Well, says he, " But let us admit that a suspensioii 
** of the extraordinary providence was publicly de- 
" nounced, in these passages of tlie Prophet. It was a 
** ury severe punishment. To whom? Why to all 
** the Jews — all of that nation, the virtuous and wickied, 
** the good and the bad*." — Again, " The Jews had been 
*' much accustomed to anextraordinay dispensation, and 
** now this extraordinary providence is suspended and 
*' publicly known to be so. Tnis was a severe punish^ 
'* fnent certainly to all good men, because God waii 
"wont, and h^d engaged himself to grant particular 
" blessings to all such ; whereas by this susp£NsiOj>t 

** THEY WERE NO LONGER INTITLED TO ANY OF 

" Them f." This is his representation of the state of 
the case : arid from this he forms all his difficulties a^axtvsl 

• Exam, of Mr. W*8 Acco\xnt, p. 213. \ Ibid. p. 0.14. 

£ 2 ISVJ 
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Bay reasoning. Where he got k, I know not : but cei^- 
tainly not from the Bible ; the book of all others he seenf». 
the least acquainted with* Had he looked into, thai^ he 
\i?ould have found that he had givea the most felse and 
injurious, because most contrary representation of tiii$: 
wl>ole matter. For the Bible tells us> that the s&verityi 
of th^ punishment y in tliis suspension^ fell, 93 it ou^t, 
BOt upon tiiie good, but upon the evil only. Heax, God's, 
own express declaratioa in the very place, wliere this 
suspension is denounced, viz. the third chapter oilsaidk '^ 
which, too, our Examiner pretends to have read. Say 

YE TO THE HIGHTEOUS THAT IT SUAZ.L BE W^LL WITH 

him: for they swall eat the fruit? of THEia 

DOINGS, Wo ?JNTO THE W ICKED, IT SHALL BJE IH. 
WITH him; for the REWARP of HIS HANDS SHALL 

B:e GIVEN HIM, Ytx. io„ 11. And we leam> fi:om sk 
parabolical command in Ezekiel, how exactly tbiese pro* 
mises were fulfilled— -4 wfif the Lord said unto himy Ga 
.through the midst of the city, through the midst (f" 
Jerusalem, md set a niark upon the foreheads of the' 
vien that sigh, and that cry for all the abominations: 
that be do^ne in the midst thereof Ajid to others h^ 
said in 7nine hearing, Go ye after him through the 
city and smite : Let not your eye spare^ neither have- 
you pity^ Slay utterly oldandyomig^ both.mai4san 
little children and women ; but come., not near any^^ 
onan upon wlwm is the mark ; and begin at my sanc^^ 
tuary, 8^c. chap, ix, ver. 4 — 6. And now, will ou 
learned Doctor be pleased to take this foi- aa answer like 
wise to the concluding words of his paragraph? ** Tb 
*^ great point was. first to have been proved that ev 
^^ there was such an extraordinary provider^ce to parti 
" 67^/tfr.y— This, 1 say, should first have been proved 
^' which, I apprehend, has not been done. Noir, " 
^' course, will any of these passages from the Proph 
prove a suspension of that equal pirovidence ov^^ 
particulars^ which seems never to have been e^^--* 
" erted*." 

I should not leave the passage, here quoted, witbouil 
observing, that, where I have made the hi-eak, it went oH 
witli the old sophism, in this manner, — ^* A§ that fM 

♦. Exaqi, of Mr, IF'* A»c<;o\Uil> &o» ^. 214* 
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'^ transgressor ever escaped punishment, nor did a?iy 
^* observer of the law miss his present reward.'' But 
•1 wave ft, as beginning tiow to pity hina. It ha$ been 
observed of your notorious stoi-y-tellers, that, by often 
V^peating a ftivourite tale, they have at last come to be^ 
3ieve themselves. And thus it seems to be with our good 
Doctor. • He has urged his own sense of the proposition 
^so often to atll my arguments (not less, I dare say, than 
twenty times) that he now seems in good earnest, to take 
4t for mine. 

XlV". Btit tve at-e dratvincr towards a conclusion with 
him. The Author of The Divine Legation (says he) 
proceeds, in the last place, to give a full and general 
solution of the difficulty. It stands thus : the com- 
mon cause of these complaints arose from the 
" gradual withdraxving the extraordinary providence. 
*" Under the Judges it zvas perfectly equal. When 
the people had rebelliously deilianded a King^ 
" ayid — God suffered the theocracy to be administered 
by a *t}iceroy^ there was — a great abatement in the 
vigour of this extraordinary providence — From 
hence to the time of the Captivity 4:he extraordinary 
*" providence kept gradually decayhzg; till, on their 
'" full settlement after their returnyit entirely ceased. 
This leaves us as much in the dark as any of the solu- 
tions before given. For tlie extraordinary providence 
over particulars (by which is always meant 'such a 
providence that wo transgressor escaped punishment^ 
" nor observer of the law missed his reward) kept 
*" gradually decaying to tlie Captivity. After Samuel's 
*" time there was a great abatement in its vigour; and, 
'" from this time, it gradually decayed. Its abatement 
'" then must be in not inflicting constantly* temporal evils 
'" on the one,^or in not giving constantly temporal rewards 
" to the other: or else''— Well, to stop him short, it did 
M:onsist iii not giving constantly. What then? Why 
^hen (says he) ^' it cannot be the former of these notions, 
** because if the equal providence was not constant, it 
'" would come to be the same as unequal. -For what is 
the commoti providence, CH* not extraordinary, but where 
transgressors are often not punished here, bv\\,^^otv«cv^ 
^* ^To^er m tbekr mckednes^ ; and g(>od tfeen <«kxe c&ea 
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" not rewarded but sometimes suffer* ? " A most admi- 
rable argument! and, as well expressed. It cannot 
(says he) be the former of these ;76/io/;,y— meaning, I 
suppose, that if the former of these notions be mine, he 
will shew it to be a false one. Well, but his reason: 
^' Because if an equal providence was not constant, 
" it would come to be the same as unequal." Very 
well quibbled again. What is not perfectly equal must 
needs be unequal. Therefore, as more than teji may be 
either eleven or eleven thousand ; so unequal may signify^ 
as well the highest degree of inequality, such as that; 
providence exercised at present, or some small deviation 
only from equality. And this being sq, he only desire? 
you, in courtesy to his argument, to understand it in the 
first sense. And then with the same success, he will dis- 
pute against the Moon's equal or regular motion round 
the Earth. You Astronomers, says he (for, to do him 
justice, nothing comes amiss to him ; he has confounded 
all men in their turns, and put every science out of couu- 
tenance) you contend for the moon's equal or regular . 
motion ; and yet you ^xe forced to confess tliat there are 
some inequalities or irregularities in that motion, ^riSing 
from the sun's attraction, the elliptical figure of its orbit, 
and its not moving in the plain of the earth's motion. 
Now if your equal motion be not constant, it would 
come to be the same as unequal. For what is regular 
motion but that which has no irregularities ? In short, 
you have a great difficulty to surmount when you at- 
tempt upon your scheme of equality to account for the 
representations of inequality , which Nature so plainly 
makes. As great authors as you are, what has been 
hitherto published is all confusioriy and full of ine^p.- 
tricable difficulties. 

But, to make his argument wear the iDetter, he has 
lined his quibble with an equivocation. Observe his 
words: if an equal providence (says he) was riot con-- 
stanty IT WOULD come to be the same as unequal. — 
But when ? Why the quibble encblirages you to under-- 
t^XsiViA presently ] whidi is to tiie'' purpose : but if that 
fail, the equivocation authorises you to understand many 
ages afterxvards^ though it be nothing to the purpose. 

* Exam* of Mr. IF*s Account, &c. p. 217—9. 
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**Riis equal providence of Heaven kept gradually declining 
vin its vigour, till it became at last the present common 
unequal providence; and so couM 'be no longer called 
cquaJ or extraordinary. Thus again,' the regular aiotioa ■ 
of the moon, -as our great -philosopher, "*tio htn so well 
ficcounted for its present irregularities, teUa us, wiH pro- ' 
bably, ibr 'the reasons he assigns, grtw- more eod more 
irregular, till it ■become at last-so unconstunt, -tiiatit will- 
^{10 longer a regular but au irregular morion. 

But we arenot g»t to tlio stress of tlie aSuir, The old 

sophism lies yet-at-tlie hettoniof thcinkhom; but now 

indeed so worn «nd hsickiiied, that it is scarce able to 

support a B^iBerable^jllibb!c. Yet it §til[ puts its bc-st 

foot forwfird. lliis ctiuicc reasoning being inti-oduccd as 

usual, " The fextraoidiuaiv provitience over particulars ; 

*' by whichi-s aj,wa-ys meant such a providence that 

■" tto trans^essor escaped punishment, not ebse^'ver 

" of tJte law missed fns rewards" — always-meiant! 

Yes, truly, I .can't but say he is constant enough in tkis 

meaning. For which reason I must here, for the tgirB 

timr, remind irim whom it belongs to. — " -Mr. JVarbur- 

" ton (says he) produces some evidence th«t an extra- 

" ordinary providence-revived after .the return from the 

*' Captivity. He dies Htiggai, Zechariah, Malachi. 

" But none of these places prove any thing more than a 

" ^irooiised blessing to the Je7t}s nationally considered*." 

Indeed? Why then had he not -the -honesty -to quote 

thea places in The Divine. Legation which Ao prove 

fiore? particularly from the prophet Amos, where this 

«xtiaprdinary providence is considered as administered to 

partculars. The words quoted in Book V. § 4. of The 

Divine Legation are these — jlSso I have witiiiioldcn 

i ihe rain from- 3fOU, when there was yet thneemonths 

'; i" the harvest,' AH Tnx.\vsETi it TOBAiyMXPON one 

'I ^'Tr, AND -CAUSED IT NOT TO aAIN'.tTPOX ANOTHER 

■| ciry, asTB -PIECE WAS rained'uton, and the piece 

Il*'HEREUPON IT JtAINEDNOT, WITHEREDf. — jBltt he 
P«s on — ■" ■ It proves a very strong promise to bless the 
"nation of the Jews — but as to a proof of iin extra- 
n " ordinary providence m the sense that -no tjians- 

■•\ " OaESSO* WAS TO ESCAPE PUNISHMENT, SO*, lao 
j 'fxam. t^ iiir, fT'a Accouirt, &c. p. 220. t^ ,\mc».W. 7. 
y £ 4 " oaatB-'JE.*. 
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" OBSERVER OF THE LAW HISS HIS REWARD, I CanOOt 

" see the force of his argument *." But I can see the 
foTCe oi his, though: and therefore here again accuse 
hjm, for the fourtg and last time, of a very vile prevari- 
cation that has run through all bis reasoning upon this 
subject 

And now we are happily got through his whole Era- 
ntination of my Account of the Nature of the Jewish 
Theocracy. A very singular composition truly ! Oiie 
part blunder, and two parts fallacy ! Which though 
It may'sonietinies make, as a great writer assures us, a 
goiid man of the world, has here however made a very 
had pamphlet. And no wonder. For this kind of com- 
jjosition requires, in both cases, a very nice adjustment 
Otherwise, in playing the knave (whether it be on paper 
or in public) follv is so apt to get the upper hand, that 
very often the first dupe a designing man makes, is him- 
self : as, not to mince the matter, is the case of our 
Ed'amhiing Doctor, whose wantonness in undertaking a 
subject he did not understand, has so far outstript his art 
in managing it, that, before his fallacy had time to impose 
upon others, his too frequent and indiscreet repetition of 
it had so worked upon hinjself, that he became no longer 
able to judge of any tiling I had written : and therefore 
confesses (and I dare say truly) that what I have 

JIITIIERTO PUBLISHED IS ALL CONFUSION, tO him, 
AND FULL OF JNEXTHICABLE DIFFICULTIES "f, 

. " But 'tis the sport to have the engineer 
" Hoist with his own petar." 
We have now passed through our Two Examining 
Doctors. Happy for them had they but known or under — 
stood that maxim of a certain celebrated French writer—: 

DE PRENDRE POUR VRAI CE QUE BIT UN AUTEUR 

SANS REJETTEK COSIME FAUX CE Qu'lL NE DIT PJt^S^ 

In these we find so great a aimilitude of talents, thtt_ 
Dr. S. might very well be mistaken for Dr. S. were it not fo ^ 
some minuter differences ; a kind of polemic badges, tha»-' 
just serve to tell us to what parly either wearer belongs. 

But adjusting the merits of such kind of authors, i^ 
now the least of my concern. I here bid a final adieu to 
* Exam, of Mi. ff's Account, &c p. 221,. -t Ibid. p. 222. 
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controversy, unless some very gross provocation draw ni^ 
back. For though I have not overloaded the Public 
witli writings of thi3 sort, nor attempted to engage ij;^ 
attention but on subjects of high importance ; yet eyci^ 
these will receive their best defence and support, by beip! 
carefully considered together, in the order I first deliverer 
thein. For, as Lord Bacon says excellently well, this 

lIARMONy. OF A SCIENCE, SUPPORTING EACH PAUT? 
TIJE OTHER, IS AND OUGHT TO BE THB TRUE ANO 
H^BIEF CONFUTATIOIir AND SUPPRESSION OF ALL THE 
SMALLER SORTS Of OBJECTIONS. 

But in taking a formal leave it may perhaps be ex= 
pected, that I should say sometlijng why I ever answered 
at all : and why I answered i?i this manner. 

To the first of these questions I must needs confess, 
that I have never yet seen any thing which, in my owi| 
opinion, deserved my notice. But I was willing to subr 
ipit to better judgments. The Public (says a Friend) bjf 
what I can perceive, thinks there is something in thi^ 
pamphlet — thinks there may he something in that. — ? 
Well, I subscribe to the public judgment. I examine^ 
I write, I confute. And what do I get by it ? The mortis 
fication of being told, that now, forsootli, the Publiq 
'wonders why I should spend my time upon sue/} 
Writers. And in this manner I have been served:-r 

• 

iQore than once. The Public says this ; the Public sayi^ 
that : in short, the Public's a wag, and loves to divert 
itself at the expence of us poor authors. Of which 
diversion, having so fairly contributed my quota, I shall 
now beg leave to retire — Lusisti satis. — . 

As to the manner in which I have answered some of 
my adversaries : their insufferable abuse, and my own 
love of quiet, made it necessary. I had tried all ways tq 
silence an iniquitous clamour ; by neglect of it ; by goo4 
words, by an explanation of my meaning ; and all without 
effect. The First Volume ot this obnoxious Work hacl 
not been out many days, before I was fallen upon by ^ 
(urious Ecclesiastical News-writer, with the utmost bruta-?. 
Jiity. All the return I then made, or then ever intendecl 
to mf^ke, was a Vindication * of my moral character, 
wrote with such temper and forbearance a$ se^meci 

f §ee Vol XI, 
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affectation to those who did not know that rohly waritt^' 
to be quiet. But I reckoned without hiy host. The 
ttrtgfy man became ten times more outrageous. What 
uas how td be done? I tried another method with him. 
1 drew his picture ; I exposed liim naked ; and shewed 
the Public of wtmt parts and principles this tumour was 
Iftade up. It had its effect ; and I never -heard more *of 
iilrri. Oil this occasion, let me tell^'the Reader a Story; 
As a Scotch Bagpiper was traversing --the mountains - of , 
Vlster, he \^3^s, one eveniitg, encoufitered by a hunger* 
^tdrved Irish wolf. In this distress^ the poor man could 
Wihik of nothing better than to open his wallet, artd try 
ttie effects of his hospitality. lie did so : and the savage 
BvVallowed all that was throwft him with so- improving a 
vwacity^ ^ if his appetite was but just coming -to him. 
The whoie "stock of provision, you may be sure, was sooh 
%pettt. And now, tiis only recourse was to the virtue of 
the bagpipe; which the monster «o sooner heard, than 
ke took to the moutttains with the same precipitation that 
ire lidd come do\^tt. The poor Piper could not so per- 
fectly enjoy his deliverance,* but that, with an angry look 
%lt pa^ting^ he shook his head> attd said, Ay! are these 
^6vt tricks? — Had I known your humour^ you 
should hdde hAd your music before supper. 

But thx)Ugh I had the Caduceus o/'-Pe^w^ mmy hafids^ 
yet it was only in cases of necessity- that I made use of it. 
And tliefeforc I chose to let pass, without any chastise* 
ttiietit, such impotent railei^ as Dr. JiichardGreyy ^ntl 
^ne Bate, a Zany to a M6untebankw ^n the other hand, 
Vv'hen I happened 4?o be engaged with such very learned 
and candid wiiteirs as Dr. Middleton and The Master 
^the Chdrtcr-house, I gave sufficient proof how much 
1 pif-eferred a different manner of carrying on a contro* 
versy, would my Answerers but afford me the occasion. 
l)ut^ alasi as I never should ha^ve such leainied men long 
yny adversaries and t\evet would have 'these other my 
fincnds, I tcmnd that, if i wrote at till, I must fee con- 
demned to a maftner, which all, who know me, know to 
fee most abhorrent to my natural temper. So, on the 
whole, I resolved to quit my hands of them ^at once : and 
ifeurn aji^in to nobler game, more suitable^ as Dr. Sttb^ 
ifw^ tells mCy to my cierical function^ that pestilent 
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herd of libertine scribblers, with which the i§Ii^nd'{S over= 
run ; whom I would hunt down, as good Kiiig 'Edgaj^ 
did his wolves; from the mighty Author qT 'Vhrisi 
tianity as old as the Credit ion^ to the drifnken blass 
pheming Cobbler, who ^vrote against Jesus and th§ 
Resurrection*, 

To conclude, then, if hitherto, in the course of my jus| 

vindication, any thing has escaped me, offensive to th§ 

candid Reader, 1 heartily wish it unsaid. Not for thg 

sake of those, the sp proper subjects of it, for, Si indignu^ 

uijacerem^ at illi digni hac contumelia suntmavinfe; 

ut for the sake of the Public, to whom I have obligatiQn§ 

for tlieir fair and generous reception of my Writings, 

Not but the candour and equity of their judgment will, \ 

know; always carry along with it what I am novv about tg 

say, in alleviation of any harshness that may have escaped 

me, under all the calumny that envy, in the disguise of 

false zeal, has so liberally poured out upon me : which i§ 

this: That my sole motive in writing The Divine Lega-^ 

tion was the disicovery and advancement of Truth, and 

(in that) the support and establishment of Revelation, 

And if I needed a voucher, I have the pleasure to ob? 

serve, that the encouragement ^ given to this attempt, }§ 

sufficient to shew, that no considerable man, either \x\ 

Church or State, did, indeed, ever ttiink that I had any 

other motive. 

* In a pamphlet, intitled. The Resurrection of Jesus demonstro^e^ 
to hve no proof. In answer to a late pamphlet j called^ the Resurrecr 
tion of Jesus cleared, &c. London, printed for J. Jackman, in Flpef 
Street* Price One Shilling. — But some say this was no Cobbler, bu| 
^T. Morgan's own Apothecary, who now writea by his Master's 
receipts. Indeed, he is of so strong a complexion as to malte i\ 
^ery probable he must be one whose trade it has been to apply him- 
self only to the wrong end of human kind. But whether he be of 
t^is, or the other cleaner trade, I would recommend it to the hap 
gentlemen to consider, if it will not soon be necessary, for theif. 
ppnour, to profess themselves on the side of religioji, since infidelity 
•u thus f^leu into attainder, and can now descend no lovyer. 
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Letter 

I'd 
THE ED I TO ft 

ILETTMRS 

^Ph ilte iSlpirit of Patriotism, The Idea of a Patriot Kin§^ 

•and The State of Parties, ^c. 

^OCCASIONED BY 

'ttlE tDItOil'^ ADVERTISEkEKt. 



is thh ihyGuide, Philosopher f mid Friend i Pope -to l*B. 

SIR, 

IADDilESS this to ydii, as to a pei'Soh different frdi 
the Author of these Letters. My respect for L.. B 
krh^iicter will not suffer me to think you the same. Yoi 
lA'dv&rtisem^nt is the crudest and most nnmanage 
iatita<:k wi the honour of his deceased Friend ; and h 
Appears to be under all the ties of that sacred relatioi 
\o defend and protect it. 

Your charge against Mr.^ Pope, is in these words,- 
'* The original draughts [of these Letters] were intruste 
" to a man, on whom the Author thought he might er 
*^' trrely depend, after he had exacted from him, and take 
'" -hrs promise, that they should never go into any hand 
*" 'except those of ifive or six persons, who were the 
^^ -flamed to him. In this confidence, the Author reste 
^* securely for some years ; and though he was not witl 
"^^ *out suspicion that they -had ^een communicated 1 
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*^ more persons than he intended they slipuld \)p^ y^% h^ 

y wa3 kept, by repeated assurances, even from suspects 

" ing that any copies had gone iitfo hai^dsi unkpow^ tG| 

*^ hiox. But this man was no sooner dcadj^ than, ht} ^'e- 

*^ ceived information that an entire edition of 1 500 cppies^ 

^' of these papers hs^d been printed; that this very ;par\ 

^^ had coiTCCted the press, and that he had left thenx \y^ 

" the hands of the printer, to keep with great segrecy till 

^' further orders. The honest printer kept h^ wofd w^tl^ 

" him better than he kept his with his. friend : sq thg^t 

^- the whole edition came, at last, into the hands of the 

*■ Author, except some few copieSj, which this person ha4 

^^ taken out of the heap, and carried aw^y. These av§ 

** doubtless the copies which have heeii handed Hbpqt. 

^* i\ot very privately, since his death. The r^Js^ wer^ a\\ 

** destroyed in one common fire. — By these copies it apn 

" peared, that the man who had been guilty of th^a 

^' breach of trust, had taken upon him further tp divide 

^- the subject, and to alter and oniit pas^ages^ according 

^* to the suggestions of his own fancy. What aggravate^ 

•* this proceeding extremely i^ that the Authof had to!4 

^' him, on several occasions, amongst other reasons, why 

** he could not consent to the pubUcation of these papers^ 

" that they had beeri written in too much heat and hurfy 

** for the public eye.— He chanced to know ,that sx^r^p^ 

'^ and fragments of these papers had been employed tq 

" swell a monthly magazine, and that the san^e honpur- 

*^ able enaployment of them was to be continued— The 

** Editor, therefore,' who has in his hg^ncls the genuine 

" copy — resplved to publish it." 

This is the charge. And as tp the fact, that " Mr. R 
^' did print an entire edition of Lord B's Letters without 
^* his consent," it must, as far as I Can spe, be taken for 
granted. For the mc^n accused k dead. He cannot 
spe^k for himself; and l^is papers, which might have 
spoken for him, were all of them devised, by the dying 
Vui7i's last Will, to the trust and absolute disposal of hi^ 
t^ohk friend^ 

My complaint (and, I persuade myself, all impartial 
ro^ Hill indulge piQ in it) 1^ that; (he charge \s infor^e<{ 
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^ith so unfriendly, nay, so vindictive a severity, that^hi^ 
pubHc is even invited to tliink the worst of the offender's 
intention: there being nothing so base, or so m^rf, 
which the terms of the accusation will not justify theni 
io infer from it. 

Since, therefore, yon have so far forgot the office of a 
fair accuser, as not only to avoid assisting the judgment 
of the tribunal, you a|)peal to, in. the nature of the fact ; 
but to prefer your accusation in such t^rms as mustnecesr 
Sarilv rnislead it : let me be allowed to remind tbe Public 
of what you have so disingenuously onjitted or disguised, 
Which 1 shall do no otherwise, than bv considerin<j all 
the possible motives Mr. P. could have for this action, 
supposing it to have been committed in the manner 
tharged upon him. Vov tliough the motive cannot so 
filter the nature of actions, as to make thait ri^ht, which, 
in itself, is wrong : yet it may alleviate tlie weight of the 
^6ry worst ; it may make others pardonable, which are 
confessedly bad ; and in some again, it may give even to 
their obliquities, an amiableness which a truly generous 
Inind would honour; and which the severest Casuists 
t<ould only degrade into the Urnhus of their splendida 
peccata. Whether the crime, in question, be not of this 
Class must be submitted to the tribunal, to which we now 
ifiake our joint appeal. 

in an offence of this nature, committed by one authof 
against another, the motive, that most readily occurs 
to us, is plagiarism: so that one might suspect this 
breach of trust was accompanied with an intended vio^ 
Idtion of property ; and that the offender proposed as- 
suming to himself the glory of his friend's performance j 
especially as he took the liberties here complained of^ 
'* to divide the subject, and to alter and omit passages^- 
'* according to the suggestions of his own fancy." But^ 
if, in criminal proceedings, it be held a reasonable answer^ 
to the charge of a paltry theft, that the accused was im-^ 
fiiellsely rich, we shall need no other plea to acquit Mr. P» 
of this suspicion. Besides, the Author of the LetterSr 
V as well known to all L. B's friends ; the title-page o 
Ihia surreptitious edition tells us, they were written by m^ 

Persam 
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Person of Quality-] and the honest printer hirpsdf 
Knew the true author, as a[>pears by lus applying tQ Lpr4 
B* witb^inforrmtion of th^ 1 500 cupies. 

As to any lucrative views; if Mf^ PV beneficent 

temper, his genereus contempt of money, whiqh fxi^ds 

hiitt at several perioda of hU life refuse ^q ^cHioi|r^6l§ 

pension from ministers of more than qne denotpioAtioni 

and. decline every other. way of establishing hia»fortunQ 

|ban by anQble appeal {o the public taste : if this, I say^ 

will not acquit him of so mean a suspicion, I niight ap% 

peal to the very circumstances of the fact itself. IJ§ 

prints,, at a considerable expence, 15P0 copies qf ^q 

eigbteen*penny paaiphlet, to lie in the printer'3 warehou?^ { • 

and which,, according to your own account, did actually; 

lie there till his dqath, And what book ? one, which pf 

all the Authpr's writings, was least calculated to cgt^U 

the public attention (however this extraordinary 4dv^i^ 

tisefnent'.moy now:. raise their curiosity) as the subject of 

it had been so oft^n backnied over in the papers W^ihg 

Craftsman. Had profit been his pointy who can doub| 

but he had rather chosen son^e of Lord IVs historlgiil 

trax:tSj which he had equally in his possession f 

Least of all will it be suspected to have boen doqe tQ 
injure L„ B. in his fame or fortune ; the bqok itself being 
manifestly calculated to support both, by putting him \v\ 
that light wherein be most affects to be seen, ^ <//^- 
passionai^. and disinter fasted lover qf his confitj^y,-^ 
Had Mp. P, designed to hurt his ea«e or reputation, b§ 
would probably have enriched us with his philosophicai 
^^ theological ViQxk&, where his noble Friend gives Ipsisi 
^juarter to. religious prejudices, thaq, here, tp ppliticaj 
corruptions ; and which, by their being kept unpubhsheclt 
^eprivQ Religion of one considerable advantage. 

In a word, had Mr. P. been conscious to hlniself pf 
^ny low, oblique, or unfriendly motive, how happened it 
that, ^t his death, he chose it should come tp the kupvv= 
ledge of hk Friend? That he did chiise '% is mqst cpr= 
tain. ^* His honest printer," you tell us, ^' faithfully 
*' kept his word with bim," His last illu§s^ w^§ long 
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arid tedious, and known by him, as well as by his physicians^ 
to be fatal. He might therefore have burnt these 1500 
topics with a secrecy equal to the ostentation with which 
they uere all destroyed in one common jive by this de- 
positary of the writings and reputation of a man, whose 
last vdWs to Heaven were for the prosperity of his suN 
Viving FHtnd. 

But, if we allow the fact, some reason, after all, mugir 
be given for committing it. We have seen the high ab^ 
Surdity of supposing it to be on any of the motives already 
fnentioned : which, indeed, only envy and malignity cart 
Suggest. One, only, remains: s^nd happily, it is that 
^hich every man, at first sight, must acknowledge to bei 
the true ; an exccssixe and superstitious zeal for Lord 
B's glory. He paid, as all the world knows, a kind of 
idolatrous homage to the divine attributes of his friend. 
And should this be. thought a folly by sober admirers, 
(a strange one it must be to Lord B. himself) yet, sure his 
Lordship, thoui^h the last, in justice, should be the first, 
ill pity, to tbrgive it. 

He was not only the warmest advocate for his Lord- 
ship's private and public virtues against his adversaries, 
but even against himse^lf. It was-his common subject o 
fcomplaint, amongst his other friends, that Lord B. was 
faultily negligent of his glory, even where the good of his 
country, and the happiness of the world, depended on its=^ 
being unveiled. That, though he seemed to be sentdowrt- 
hither by Providence, from some higher sphere, to be— ^ 
Come the conservator of the rights and reason of man-= — 
kind, yet he suffered his actions to be misrepresented^^ 
lihd his character to be blackened, even where the shew— 
-ing himself, truly, tended to the happiness of the erro— * 
fteouSi And this being an important concern, was th 
I'easoiij I suppose, why his Friend chose to prevent th 
loss of these Letters : which, likewise, very well accoun 
for his allaying the extreme splendor of them, so offen&iv 
to mere mortals, with that terrestrial mixture of his own — 
The very circumstance, which you, Sir, well express, wher 
yoii say, " he had taken upon him, further to divide th 
** SUbjectj and to alter and omit passages, according 
'10 " th 
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" the suggestions of his own fancy.'' Perhaps too he 
thought himself sometliing more than a porte-feuille of 
his friend's papers ; for he frequently told his acquaint- 
ance (to whom I appeal on this occasion) that L. B. 
would, at his death, leave his writings to his disposal — A 
mutual confidence! which they placed in one another. 
But the execution of Mr. P s part, at the same time that 
it makes the other probable, prevents our having any 
written evidence of it. But concerning the particular 
nature of those changes and interpolations, and, the 
difference between the two editions, I shall say no more 
at present. 

Having seen Mr. P's motives for printings the reader 
may be curious to know when he thought oi publishing. 
It could not be till he had the author's leave : that, the 
long detention of the pamphlet in the printer's warehouse 
sufficiently shews. It could not be in expectation of his 
death : that, the great disparity in the chance of sur- 
vivorship will not allow us to suppose. Besides, to what 
purpose was the expence of printing, and the hazard of 
secreting an edition, projected now, when he would have 
had it equally in his power, if that event happened, to 
do it then ? We have nothing left, even on your own 
state of the case, but to believe that he expected very 
speedily to obtain L. B's concurrence. What grounds 
he had for such expectation, the prudent disposition of 
his papers will not permit us to say. 

The too eager pursuit then of his Friend's glory being 
his only motive for this presumptuous liberty (a truth so 
evident, that, I am persuaded, Mr. P. has not a single 
friend or acquaintance remaining, who does not as firmly 
helieve it, as that L. B. wrote the Letters, and that Mr. 
P- committed them to the press) since this, 1 say, is the 
^^e, his Lordship's known virtue will never sufter me to 
?^ppose that you. Sir, and the Autlaor of these Letters, 
<^ be the same person. 

• His known wisdom would less endure such an impu- 

l^tion. Whatever you. Sir, may think, his Lordship's 

glory will never stand fairer with posterity, tiiaa in the 

' Vol. XIL F \\oe^ 
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lines of this immortal poet. So that to defile the mirror^ 
which holds him up, by a kinH of magic virtue; to the 
admiration of all times and places, would indeed shew him 
more detached from the world, and indifferent to cen- 
sure^ tlian even you, his apologist, think fit to represent 
him. It must surely be some fatal necessity that could 
make him willing to risk so flattering an advantage. 
And yet your advertisement supplies neither him nor 
your reader with any excuse of this nature. You thought 
fit, I will suppose, that some reason should be given for 
the publication of the Letters. But had not your Book- 
seller done this already, when he so often told the public, 
that it was ^' to prevent their being imposed on by a 
spurious and mangled edition, of which one or two 
scraps had appeared in a Magazine ? " Possibly you 
will say, the reader might expect to know how they 
catne there. Why then did you not seek out and detect 
the man engaged in that honourable employment, as by 
9i proper irony you call it ? Sure it was no difficult mat- 
ter: for you tell us, again, that some of the copies Aarf 
been handed about not very privately since Mr. P s 
death. Besides, the law would have obligated the pro- 
prietor of the Magazine to discover from whom he had, 
received his stolen goods. Why then so much tender- 
ness for him, who manifested his design by- publishing^ 
and so little for him, who only gave suspicion of it, by 
printing ? Or did the order of things, which, in- 
deed, (in Mr. P's language of his Lordship) was here 
violated, require, that vengeance should pursue, and 
trace up the crime, to the original offender : who had so 
audaciously stretched his hand to the forbidden tree, and 
gathered, without leave, of the knowledge of political good 
and evil ? Or if the severity of justice require^ even this ; 
was it not enough to say, that the mischief came first from 
Mr. P. by his giving abroad too many copies ; without 
telling their common enemies, that he had printed fif- 
teen hundred ? For it came not from these, (which, you 
own, " were all destroyed in one common fire") but froni 
a stra^ling copy which escaped that desolation. As this 
brand therefore on Mr. Popes memory was needless, 
it could not come firopx the band of his noble Friend. 

But 
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But whatever high notions I myself may have of L. B. 
I am not so vain to thitik my readers must needs sub- 
scribe to them: They may. Sir, for aught 1 know, believe 
you ahd him to be the same. And then, I am half afraid, 
even his character, great as it is, will not secure him from 
their censure. Are the laws of friendship then so weak 
(may some of them be apt to say) are its bonds so slight, 
that one imprudent action committed against the humour 
of a friend, (in a mistaken fondness for his glory, which 
came near to adoration) that one shall obliterate the whole 
merit of a life of service, though flowing from the wannest 
heart that the passion of friendship ever took possession 
of? Obliterate, will they say, nay pursue, with inexora- 
ble vengeance, the poor delinquent to the foot of the most 
merciless tribunal; that public, one part of which he 
had much offended by a vigorous war upon the general 
profligacy of manners ; another, 'much more offended by 
the insufferable splendor of his talents ; and no small nor 
inconsiderable part, by his over-zealous attachment to his 
very accuser? Unhappy Poet! will they say, who has 
received the only wound to his honour from the hand of 
that friend, whose reputation, for many years, he had 
singly supported against an almost universal prejudice. 
But more unhappy friendship, if these be thy iniqui- 
tous conditions ! Who after this shall seek, in thee, a 
solace for the cares of private life ; or believe thee to be, 
what thou hast been so often boasted, the purest and 
largest source of public *cirtue ? Never, after this, 
wilt thou be thought deserving of a fairer or better pro- 
geny than MODERN PATRIOTISM. WllCrC trUC lovC of 

our country is, there friendship wears a different face. 
At such time it has been known, that when real and re- 
peated injuries had torn in sunder a well-united friendship, 
the death of one has buried every past resentment, and 
revived, in the bosom of the other, all his ancient tendep- 
ness : as if the refined and defecated passions of him, 
who had shaken off mortality, had, by that divine sym- 
pathy of affections which lives in friendship, communicated 
of their virtue to the survivor. Nay, I have heard, some 
where or other, of a man, who, when his dying friend 
(at the instigation^ and to quiet the impotent passions, of 

T 2 vs>s:^S!iSX\ 
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another ; for what generous mind has not been hurt hy 
ill-placed ^friendships?) had inserted an unkind clause 
against hhn in his last Will, took no otlier revenge for 
an injury so unprovoked, than by doubling the legacy his 
deceased friend had left to an old faithful servant, because 
the survivor deemed it to be too little. 

But tlie greatest have their weaknesses. A French 
author, I have some time read, who has given us a history 
of the Hermetic Philosophi:^ brings almost every great 
name into the number of his alchemists. He gives them 
all their dwe, but concludes every various eulogium alike 
— " now his folly was in hoping to extract gold from 
" baser metals.'' And may we not, after all the good 
that may be said of our illustrious Poet (and there are 
few of whom so much can be justly said; lament, that 
the folly which ran through his whole life was, in trying 
to extract friendship from politics ? " 

However, Sir, let the world think as it may. I must 
still persist in believing, that that noble Person had no 
hand in your Advertisonent. On this principle, per- 
haps, it will be said, I might have left it to its own for- 
tune, as not at all likely to mislead posterity; while it 
represents Mr. P. as niean, low, interested, and perfidious, 
whose nature, if I were to define it, I should do it by th^ 
word friendship; so pure and so warm was the ray o; 
that sacred passion, wliich animated and governed all hi 
faculties. But when I consider how light a matter ver^r- 
often subjects the best established characters to the sus — 
picions of posterity, posterity, often as malignant to virtue^- 
as the age that saw it w as envious of its glory ; and ho>^^" 
ready a remote age is to catch at a low revived slander^ 
which the times that brought it forth saw despised an(M 
forgotten almost in its birth, I cannot but think it a mattes:^ 
•that deserves attention. These Letters^ Sir, of you 
publishing, afford us an indignant instance. The ehastit 
of the first Scipio Jfricanus, in the ease of the Spanis 
captive, was as celebrated, and as notorious as Mr. P' 
friendship for L. B. But one Valerius Antias (for ca 
lumny and history, the Oldinixon of Rome) " made n 
" scrupde to assert, that, far from restoring the fai.^ 

" Spaniarci 
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Spaniard to her family, he debauched aiid kept her." 
One would have hoped so mean a slander might have 
slept forgotten in the dirty corner of a poor pedant's * 
common-place. And yet we see it quoted as a fact f, by 
an instructor of kings. Who knows, but that at some 
happy time or other, when a writer wants to prove, tliat 
real friendship becomes a great rtian no more than real 
chastity:]:, this Advertisement of yours may be advanced 
to the same dignity of credit with the calumny of Valerius 
Antias ? If it should, I would not undertake to dispute 
the fact, on which sqch an inference might be made ; for 
I remember Tully, a great statesman himself, long ago 
observed, " Verae amicitiae difficillime'reperiuntur in iis, 
** qui in republica versantur." 

* A. Gellius. 

f " Now the reputation of the first Scipio was not so clear and 
" uncontroverted in private as in public life ; nor was he allowed 
** by all to be a man of such severe virtue as he affected, and as 
" that age required. Nonius was thought to mean him in some 
" verses Gellius has preserved. And Valerius Axtias made no 
^* scruple to assert, that, far from restoring the fair Spaniard to 
" her family, he debauched and kept her. Notwithstanding this, 
^ wh tt authority did he not maintain ? in what esteem and venera- 
" tion did he not live and die ? " p. 404, of The Idea of a Patriot 

The words of Ncevius are these, 

" Etiam qui res magnas nianu s«pe gessit gloriose, 

" Cujiis facta viva nunc vigent; qui apud gentes solus 

" PrjBstat ; eum suus pater cum pallio uno ab arnica abduxit." 

These obscure verses were, in Gelliua's opinion, the sole foundation 
^^Antias's calumny, against the universal concurrence of Historians. 
^is ego versibus credo adductum Valerium Antiatem adversum ceferos 
oinnts scriptores de Scipionis morihus semisse, L. vi. c. 8. And what 
he thought of this historian's modesty and truth, w^e may collect 
"Otn what he tells us of him in another place, where, having quoted 
two tribunicial decrees, which he says he transcribed from Records 
[^ antiolium nionumentis] he adds, that Valerius Antias made no 
scruple to give the lie to them in public. " Valerius autem 

* Antiat, contra banc decretorum memoriamcontraque ^uctoritates 

* veteruni annalium" — dixit, &g. L. vii. c. 19. And Xn'y in his 
?xxvi B. quoting this Antias for the particulars of a victory, sub- 
joins, concerning the number slain, " scriptori parum fidei sit, quia 

* in eo augendo non alius intemperantior est." And he that will 
amplify on one occasion, will diminish on another; for it is the 
**Die intemperate passion that carries him indifferently to either. 

J See p. 201, of <* The Idea of a Patriot ¥L\ug,:* 

F 3 . ^^ 
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In conclusion, what we may learn from iix moral of 
the tale is this, That exeess, though to the social passions^ 
lays us more open to popular censure than even the 
total want of them : because such excesses otten produce 
effects that low minds cannot imderstand ; or if they 
could, they would still want hearts warm enough to teel 
the value of them. 

I am. Sir, &c. 
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LETTRE 

du feu President Montesquieu 

k TAUTEUR. 

J 'AY refu, Monsieur, avcc une reconnoissance tres 
grande, les deux unagnifiques ouvrages que vous av6s 
ed la bont^ de m'envoyer, et la lettre que vous m'aves 
fait Thonneur de jn ecrire sur les oeuvres posthumes de 
My Lord Boimgbroke : et comme cette lettre me 
paroit fitre plus k moi que les deux ouvrages qui laccom- 
pagnent, auxquels tous ceux qui ont de la raison ont part, 
il me seinble que cette Lettre ma fait un plaisir parti- 
culier. J ay lu quelques ouvrages de My Lord Bo ling -» 
broke, et s'il m'est permis de dire comment j'en ai 6t6 
affect^, certainment il a beaucoup de chaleur : mais il me 
semble qu'il I'employe ordinairement centre les choses, 
et ii ne faudroit I'employer qu a peindre les choses. Or, 
Monsieur, dans cet ouvrage posthume, dont vous me 
donnes une id6e, il me semble que vous prepai'e une 
matiere continuelle de triomphe. Celui qui attaque la 
Religion revel^e n attaque que la Religion revel^e ; mais 
celui qui attaque la Religion naturelle attaque toutes les 
Religions du monde. Si Ton enseigne aux hommes qu'ils. 
ii'ont pas ce frein ci, ils peuvent penser quails en ont ua 
autre ; mais il est bien plus pernicieux de leur enseigner 
qu'ils n en ont pas du tout. II n'est pas impossible d' 
attaquer une Religion revel 6e, parce qu elle existe par 
des faits particuliers, et que les faits, par leur nature, 
peuvent etre une matiere de dispute ; mais il n'en est pa*, 
de m6me de la Religion naturelle ; elle est tir^e de lar 
natuie de Thomme, dont on ne peut pas disputer, et dufe 
sentiment interieur de I'homme, dont on ne peut pas dis- 
puter encore. J'ajoute k ceci, Quel peut ^tre le motif" 
. aattaquer la Religioii revelee en Angleterre ? on ly a^ 
tellement purge de tout prejuge destructeur qu'elle xxy 
peut faire de mal, et qu'elle y peut faire, au contraire,i 
line intinite dp biens, Je sals, c^u uu homrne en Es^agnq 
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ou en Portugal que Ton va bruler, ou qui craint d'etre 
brule, parce qu'il iie croit point de certains articles de-* 
pendans ou non de la Religion revelee, a une juste sujet 
de Tattaquer, parce qu'il peut avoir quelque esperance 
de pourvoir ^ sa defence naturelle : mais il n'en est pas 
de m^me en Angleterre, ou tout honiine qui attaque la 
Relij>;ion revelee I'attaque sans interest, et ou cet homme 
quand il reussiroit, quand rheme il auroit raison dans le 
fond, ne feroit que detruire une infinite de biens pra«» 
liques pour etablir une veritfe purement speculative. 

J'ay ete ravi, &c. 

MoNTEsquiEU. 

A Paris, ce ?6 May 1754, 
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LETTER 

from the late President Montesquieu 

to the Author. 

SIR, , 

I AM extremely obliged to you for the magnificent 
Present you have been pleased to make me of your 
Books, and for the Letter you did me the honour t;o write 
me on Lord Boli?igbroke's Posthumous Works. As 
that Letter seems to be rather more my own than the 
two Books which accompany it, every reasonable creature 
being interested tlierein as well as myself, I enjoy it witb 
particqlar delight. I have clipped into some of my Lord 
^olingbroke's Discourses ; and, if I may be allowed to 
^ay in what manner they affected me, I must own that he 
^tes with a good deal of warmth ; but methinks he 
generally employs it against things, whereas it ought to be 
^naployed only in painting them. Now it appears to ine ^ 
tiiat, in the posthumous work of which you have given me 
^account, he hath prepared for you, Sir, continual matter 
oftriumph. He who attacks revealed Religion, attacks 
revealed Religion only ; but, he who attacks natiiral Reli-» 
gion, attacks all the Religions in the world. Though men 
should be taught to disbelieve the obligations of revealed 
Religion, they may still think themselves boutvd b^ ^o\\\^ 
Qther; but it is most pernicious to eudeavouif to ^^\^v\^^^ 
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them that they are bound by none at all. It is not im- 
possible to attack a revealed Religion, seeing it depends 
on particular facts, and facts are, in their own nature, 
liable to be controverted : but that is not the case with 
natural Religion ; for it is drawn from the nature of Man^ 
which cannot be disputed, and from the internal senti- 
ments of mankind, which ar^ equally indisputable. Be- 
sides, what motive can there be for attacking revealed 
Religion in England ? In that country, it is so purged 
of all destructive prejudices, that it can do no barm ; but, 
on the contrary, is capable of producing numberless good 
effects. I am sensible that, in Spain or Portugal^ a 
man who is going to be burnt, or afraid of being burnt, 
because he does not believe certain articles, whether de- 
pending or not depending on revealed Religion, hath very 
good reason to attack it, because he may tliereby hope to 
provide for his natural defence. But the case is very 
different in England^ where a man that fittacks revealed 
Religion does it without tlic least personal motive ; and 
where this champion, if he should succeed, nay, should 
be in the right too, would only deprive his country of 
numberless real benefits, for the sake of establishing ^ 
inerely speculative truth, I was charmed, &c. 

Montesquieu, 

Paris, May 26, 1754. 
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APOLOGY 

won 
THE TWO FIRST LETTERS: 

VfHlCH MAT VOW SeRYE FOB 

A VINDICATION OF THE WHOLE. 



)ON after the publication of the two first of these 
Letters, I had the honour of an anonymous adver- 
aent, in the warmest terms of friendship lamenting 
Jispleasure, which my treatment of Lord Bolingbroke 
given to that part of the Public, where the Adver- 
had an opportunity of making his observations, 
here was in this friendly notice so many sure marks 
le Writer's regard to the Author of the Fiew ; so 
h good sense, elegance, and weight of authority in 
composition; and the whole so superior to every 
I, but the force of plain and simple truth, that I had 
luch pleasure in the honour of the admonition, as I 
real pain for the occasion, 

e assures me I shall never know from what hand it 
5 ; so that when such a Writer will remain unknown, 
foolish as well as indecent to presume to guess, 
et I am very confident that a Friend so generous 
A never intend, by keeping himself out of sights to 
ive me of the means of vindicating my conduct to 
I am rather inclined to think, that he took tins 
lod to oblige me to convey my Apology to hi?n^ 
h he had a right to expect, through tlie hands of that 
liCj which appear to have none : and which yet, I 
)ersuaded, it was his principal concern, 1 s\\o\3\dL ^t%\. 
fjr» For I must inform my Reader, that \he'?^v^T^ 
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reflections, I am about to quote, are not his proper senti- 
ments, but the sentiuients ot those whom he is pleased to 
honour with the name of the Public, 

They are introduced in this manner : / am grieved to 
the heart to find the reception your two Letters meet 
with from the J For Id. — 1 am very sure he is ; and so, 
I think, must every good man be ; and more for the sake 
of that World than for mine. For what must an indif- 
ferent person think of a World, by profession, Christian, 
of so exceeding delicate a feeling as to be less scandalized 
'at three or four bulky volumes of red-hot Impiety, be- 
cause they come from a Lord, than at the cool contempt 
of such an insult, in a Defender of the Religion of his 
Country, because he may be a poor Priest or an ignoble 
Layman ? Will not every impartial man lament with me 
so abject a state of things, as that must be, wliere atlieistic 
principles give less offence to our politeness, than ill- 
manners; and where, in good company you may be 
better received with the i)lague-sore upon you, than the 
itch ? 

// vexes me (says the anonymous writer) to hear so 
many positively deciding that the TVriter must be — 

by the SCURRILITY and abuse, The term is a little 

strong. But the best of it is, that it is one of those words 
the Public think themselves at liberty to apply indif- 
ferently, either to scandalous abuse or to holiest reproofs 
just as they happen to be disposed to the Author, or the 
Subject The equity of this kind of judgment, so readily 
passed upon authors, had been sufficiently apparent in 
the case of one much more considerable than the Author 
of the View. The Author of The Divine Legation of 
Moses composed a book in support of Revelation \ and 
sensible that the novelty of )iis argument would give the 
alarm, and bring down whole bands of Answerers upoa 
him, he did all he could to invite fair quarter. He pub- 
licly engaged that a candid, and ingenuous Adversary 
should never repent him of his civility. Answerers, as ho 
foresaw, came down in abundance : but it was not his 
hap to meet witli one who treated him with conxmon 
good manners. Of about a hundred of these writers, 
one or two, and no more, he thought fit to answer ; and 
(who can woiider!) without iuuc\x cex^uxQivj* This was 
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ih the heat of controversy, when his resentments were 
firesh; and the injury aggravated by every circumstance 
of the lowest malice and most barefaced misrepresenta- 
tion. Since that time to the present, a course of many 
years, he has seen these miserable railers, some with 
names, and some without, go on in all the nonsense and 
billingsgate with which they set out. Yet though he has 
seen all this, and without any other marks of resentment 
than a contemptuous silence, he could not escape the 
character of a scurrilous and abusive Writer. It was 
in vain to appeal to his provocations then, . or to his for- 
bearance ever since. 

But to return to the Author of the View. He was 
detected, it seems, by his scurrility and abuse. Surely 
there must be some mistake, and my Lord's own dirt im- 
puted to his Answerer. The Author of the View seems 
to be in the case of a scavenger (his enemies, I hope, w ill 
take no offence at the comparison), who may not indeed 
be overclean while at such sort of work ; but it would be 
hard to impute that stink to him, which is not of his. 
making, but of his removing. 

The Letters are universallif read; and it is almost 
wiiversally agreed that Lord BoUngbroke deserved 
any treatment from You, both as a mayi personally 
ill used by him, and a member of that Order, which 

HE HAS TREATED IN THE LIKE MANNER: — In a LaW 

of Ve3pasian, we read, Non oportere maledki Sena- 
toribtis; remaledici, civile fasque est. And the equity 
of it seems here to be allowed. But I will claim no 
benefit from the authority of Vespasian, nor even from 
that which I more reverence, my anonj^mous Friend'^s. 
The truth is, that nothing personal ever once entered into 
my thoughts while I was writ'mg those two Letters. — 
Had that been the case, it would rather hive been the 
subject of my vanity, than my resentment. For nothing 
could be more glorious for an obscure writer of these 
dark and cold days, than to find himself treated in the 
same manner with the greatest and most famous of the 
^Iden Ages of ancient and modern Literature. 

— But (says the anonymous letter) it may dishonour 
a Gentleman and a Clergyman to give him that treat- 
Vient he deserved, especially after hU dmth. It xs 

falling 
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falling into the very fault so justly objected to 
him: every body would have applauded your selecting 
those instances of his railingy arrogance^ and abuse, 
had not you followed his example. — ^This Public thea 
takes it for granted, that treating a licentious Writer as 
«E DESERVES, may dishonour a Gentleman and a 
Clergyman. Here, I think, we should distinguish. 
When the thing concerns only the civil interests of par- 
ticulars, a gentleman has but little provocation for un* 
usual severity of language, and less right to personal re- 
flection, especially on one of superior quality. But when 
the highest of our rehgious interests are attacked, the in- 
terests not of this man, nor of that ; not of this community, 
nor the other; but of our common Nature itself; and 
where the People are appealed to, and invited to be 
judges, there, I think, all paltry distinctions of title cease, 
they vanish before so great an object, and every gentle^ 
man who loves his Religion and his Country should take 
the quarrel on himself, and repel the insult with all ids 
vigour. 

When TRUTH or virtue an affront endures, 

Th' affront is mine, my Friend, and should be yours. 

Pope* 

The manners of a Clergyman^ if they are to be dis- 
tinguished from the manaers of a Gentleman^ consist ini 
zeal for God, and charity towards man. The occasion 
will sometimes call out one, sometimes the other: they 
may be exerted separately, but never at one another s 
expence ; for they are disposed by Nature to be joint 
promoters of the common good : as in the case before 
us, I presume to say, a zeal for God is the greatest charity 
to man. 

Now when opinions of that kind, which the Fiea; of 
L. Bolingbroke's Philosophy exposes, proceed to their 
extreme, not to confute them in terms either of horror 
or ridicule, for fear of transgressing the civil maxims of 
politeness, would be like that Preaclier, the Poet speakf^ 
of, who scrupled to mention Hell before his audience 
at Court. 

If then, amongst the Christian duties, there be a fore© 
to be exerted agamst deceivers, as well as a patience to he 
observed in compassion to those who are misled ; and 
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that the occasion before us was not a time for vigorous 
measures ; I desire to know when this time comes r 

When men are sincere in their mistakes, after a dili- 
gent and candid search ; when the subject is of small 
moment, such as the mode of discipline, the measure of 
conformity, or a distinction in metaphysics ; the mistaken, 
and even the perverse, should be treated with tenderness. 
But when the avowed end. of a Writer is the destruction 
of Religion in all its forms ; when the means he employs, 
are every trick of prevarication and ill faith ; and every 
term of scurrility and abuse ; when, to use the expression 
of Cicero, est inter nos non de terminis, sed de tota 
possessione contentio ; Then, a practised calmness and 
an affected management look like betraying, the cause 
we are intrusted to defend , or, what is almost as ill, like 
defending it in that way only which may turn most to 
our private advantage: as where, in questions of the 
greatest moment, we comply with tnis fashionable indif^ 
jerence ; or flatter it into a virtue ; when we should have 
striven to rekindle the dying sparks of Religion by a vigo- 
rous collision with its professed enemies, whose J aces (to 
use the unpolite language of tlie prophet) are harder than 
\ a rock *. 

Men who have had Christianity indeed at heart have 
never been disposed, in capital cases like the present, to 
spare or manage the offender. When the incomparable 
Stillingfleet undertook to expose the enormity of the 
Court of Rome, in turning the dispensation of the word 
[•I into a lucrative trade, he prosecuted the controversy with 
'^1 so much vigour of style and sentiment, as to be reviled 
?l by those who found themselves affected by it, with the 
^* names of Buffoon and Comedian. The servant of the 
lord (said they) must not strive^ but be gentle unto 
flW men ; in meekness instructing those who oppose 
themselves. An answer equally apt and satisfactory. 
Without doubt, offenders w ould find themselves much at 
their ease, when, secure from the resentment of the laws, 
t% understand they have nothing to fear from the aui- 
nuidversion of the learned. 

But this leads me to another consideration, which may 
fittther justify the Author of the Fiew^ in the account h^ 

• Jer. V. 3. 
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has given of this relentless enemy of REtiGioir and 

SOCIETV. 

The English Government, secure in the divinity of 
that Religion which it hath established, and jealous of that 
liberty which at so much expence it hath procured, doth 
now, with a becoming consciousness of the superiority of 
truth and reason, tljink fit to suffer this, and many other 
writings (though none so criminal in the foi ui and manner) 
to pass through tlie pi ess, intf) the hands of the People; 
writings, in which not only the institutions of positive and 
national worship have been insulted, but even those very 
GROUNDS OF NATURAL RELIGION, which hitherto havc 
been esteemed the bond of civil society, as they inforce 
obedience on the principle of conscience. A bond, which 
no nation under heaven but our own have ever suffered 
to be brouglit in que^^stion : because no nation but our 
own has a |)erfect confidence in truth, or is in perpetual 
alarm for Libei ty. 

But do flagitious Writers therefore become more pri- 
vileged or respectable ? Or rather, Is' there not the greater 
need that those evils, which the Public cannot redress, 
should at least be checked and opposed by a private hand ? 
Why do the civil laws of all other nations interfere to 
punish these offenders, but to prevent the mischiefs of their 
writings ? Why are not the same laws put in execution 
here, but from the experience, or, at least, from a fore- j 
sight, that recourse to them has been, or may prove, in- 
jurious to public li[)erty ? However, the end is confessed 
to be of the utmost i»nportance, though these means va^^ 
be thought incommodious. What is left then, but to 
use others of a private nature, where no ill consequences 
are derived to any but to the instrument employed in the 
correction of these evils ? Now the mischief done by 
licentious Writers is from their credit with the people. 
If their credit be undeserved, the way lies open for the 
defender of reiio;ion to lessen it, either by ridicule of se- 
rious expostulation. The Author of the View preferted 
the first. He thought it more effectual ; for aow-a-daySi 
folly discredits more than impiety : he thought it more 
generous ; for he had no design of bringing in tlie mt^" 
strate to second his arguments. Nor is he one of thosft- 
4 imper^ 
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impertinents who are for directing authority, or who think 
there is any need of such as'him, 

To virtue's work, to urge the tardy hall, 
Or goad the prelate slumb 'ring in his stall. 

He rather thinks it becomes him to follow their example. 
The Convocation, in their late address to his Majesty, 
lament the depravity of our times ^ evidenced beyond 
all former examples^ by the publication of writings 
which strike at the vif*y vitals df all religion^ and 
shake the foundations of civil government. Yet they 
are so far from throwing the scandal on the State, or 
calling out upon the civil Magistrate for redress, that, as 
if they even respected the slander of their enemies, they 
engage themselves to his Majesty to exert themselves 
to the utmost^ to maintain the honour of our most 
holy faith. Let no one therefore take offence, that a 
private man has adventured to lend his hand to that work 
which the* whole body of the. Clergy hath, with so much 
glory to themselves, engaged to undertake. 

But his Lordship's death is a further objection to the 
manner in which his writings are treated. 

Cuperem ipse Parens spectator adesset ! 

Had these Essays been published during his life, and 
bad the Author of the View deferred his remarks upon 
them, ip expectation of this good time, the censure might 
appear to have its weight. Hut what shall we say if his 
Lordship was publicly invited to give his Philosophy to 
the world, by the promise of a speedy answer ? If a 
writer's death may skreen his Works from the treatment 
they would deserve in his lite, he has a very effectual way 
to secure both his person and his principles from dis- 
grace. Yet, where this is mentioned as an aggravation, 
it is confessed that in these posthumous Works published 
by his Lordship's direction, the Author of the View is 
rt)used in the grossest manner. Now, what is said in 
discredit of a living winter, and by one of his Lordship's 
authority in politics and letteria, may prove a real injury: 
fte.harm to a dead writer is but imaginary. This is only 
ttid to shew, that, had the Author of the View retaliated, 
M he never had it in his thoughts, the return had been 
stitt short of the provocation. 
Vol. XIL G ^\sX. 
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But he commits the verv fault objected to Lord 
BoUngbroke — and in selecting the instances of his 
railing and arrogance he follows his Lordship-s ex- 
ample. — This would be vveiglied. Lord Bolingbrofce 
(has, in tlie most contemptuous manner, reviled almost all 
the Wise and Virtuous of ancient and modern times. 
He has railed at the primitive saints ;*the modem doctors^ 
the whole body of the Christian .clergy ; and, in a word, 
the wliolc race of lyankind ; \^hich, ever since religioa 
came amongst us, deserves, he says, to be considered in 
no other light than as one great aggregate of lunatics. 
He has abused Moses and Paul ; he has ridiculed the 
Son, and blasphemed the Father. Here is another 
writer, 7vho by his scurrility and abuse is judged no 

other than and what has he done? He has fallen 

into the same faulty andfolloxved his erampte. What, 
Has he likewise railed at all the good, the viituous, and 
the pious ? Has he likewise had the arrogance to say, 
that the world was Que great Bedlam ? Has he likewise 
blasphemed his Creator and lledeemer? Alas! no — 
Two such w riters would be too much for one age ? And 
yet, what less can justify this Public in saying, that the 
Author of the View h^s J alien into the same fault with 
Lord BoUngbroke^ and followed his evaniple ? All 
hef has done is occasionally telling tlie world, That his 
Lordsliip, once in his life, was for bringing in ^opertf 
and the Pretender; and is now for introducing JVa- 
turalis7?iy a more specious fonn of Atheism : that he is 
overrun with passion and prejudice : that he understands 
little or nothing of the subjects he handles, which yet he 
treats with sovereign contempt : tliat his learning is super- 
ficial, his reasoning sophistical, and his declamation in- 
flated : and that, if ever religion sh6uld happen to regain 
its hold on the people^ his philosophic works will-run the 
hazard of being applied to the lowest and vilest uses. 
This is the substance of what he has said. And if this 
be falling into the same faulty andfollowing his Lord- 
ship's cJcamplCy the Author of the View^ for aught I cao 
perceive, must be content to plead guilty. 

But we will suppose, the manner of writing only, as 

separated from the subject^ is here to be understood. Is 
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the railing at all mankind ; at all religion ; at God Al- 
mighty himself; but of the same species of writing with 
his, who shall tell the world, that this railer was once as 
much an enemy to the civile as now to the religious 
constitution of his country ; that he reasons ill, and that 
he declaims worse ? Did the politeness of a clergyman 
or a gentleman require, under pain of being matched 
with his Lordship in railing and arrogance^ tliat, after 
the Author of the Vievf' had quoted all his Lordship s 
horrors in principle and expression, he should have 
added, 

Tliis, good People, is the first philosophy, which 
is to be substituted amongst you, in the place of reli- 
gion. But take me along with you; Though this, 
** indeed, be the bane and poison of your hopes ; though 
it reduce humatiity to the most disconsolate and for- 
lorn condition, by depriving 4t of the moral Ruler of 
*^ the World, and by dissolving all the ties of civii. 
government ; Yet, courage ! The Author was a man 
of distinguished quality, of uncommon abilities, and of 
" infinite politeness. His great talents for business 
^* enabled him to see what was best for society ; his 
penetration into philosophic matters, what w^as best 
for human nature ; and his profound knowledge of 
divinity, what was best for both. He had governed 
states ; ha had instructed kings ; and tliis last great 
^* Book of Wisdom was the result of all his skill and 
^* experience." 

All this indeed I might have said : and, it is probable, 
a good deal of it I should have said, had the aim of «iy 
View been to recommend myself; and to raise a reputa* 
tion from the defeat of this mighty man. Had this, I say, 
l)een my aim, the raising the character of an adversary 
^ho was presently to fall by my hand, would hardly have 
l)een amongst the last of my contrivances. But as I had 
toother purpose, the. preventing the mischiefs of his Book, 
I took the ditFerent method of reducing his authority to 
*te just value ; which, by having been over- rated, had 
l^pared the way for the easy reception of his opinionr 
^ongst a corrupt people. 

T'ht Letters, says this Public (whose sentimenti have 
"^ with 50 much real kindness, convey ^d vxtvVo xci€^ 
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purport to be a View of Lord BoUugbroke's Philo- 
sophy. They are a riew of' his life^ morals^ politics^ 
and conversatio)i. It may be true and just. But 
that is not the question. fVhether he made a good 
treaty^ or wrote the Craftsman^ neither concludes 
for 7ior against the divinity of the Christian Re- 
ligion. 

I readily confess, that, had Lord Bolingbroke's morals 
iind politics nothing to do vvitti his religious principleSj 
I had acted both an invidious and an idle part to bring in 
his Treaties and his Craftsmen into a View of his 
Philosophy. But I held all these to be the various parts 
of the same system, which had contributed in support' of 
one another to produce a whole. I can believe be found 
it for his ease in retirement^ to adhere still closer to a 
set of principles, which having forwarded his practice^ 
enabled liim to bear the retrospect of its eftects : but I 
am much mistaken if he did not begin the world with 
his notions of God .and the Soul; hence his rounds of 
business and amusements 

*' Now all for pleasure ; now for church and state,** 

Pope. 

• 

The rest followed in course. For, as Cicero well ob- 
serves, Cum enim Decretum proditur, Lex veri 
rectiqtte proditur : quo a vitio et amicitiarum j&r(?-^ 
ditiones, et rerum publicarum, 7iasci solent., 

But this is not all. I beg leave to say, there was not 
only a close connexion between his principles and his 
practice, but that it was necessary to a just defence of 
Religion against him, to take notice of that connexion. 

One of his Lordships pretended purposes, in bis 
philosophic Essays, w^as to detect the abuses brou^t 
into the Christian Religion by a corrupt clergy : my 
aim in this View was to expose a species of Atheismi 
inculcated on the ruin of all Religion by an impiouii 

LAYMAN. 

Consider, how his Lordship proceeded. — Not that 1 
-place my justification on his example: that, indeed^ 
would be confirming the charge I am endeavouring to 
refute ; neither would I insist upon the right of retaliation; 
Af/ tlwugh that be something a better plea, it i^ the hi^ 
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which a writer for truth would willingly have recourse 
to. I quote his Lordship s method with perfect appro- 
bation, as that which 1 ight reason prescribes to all who 
propose the detection of error and imposture. His Lord* 
ship's point, as we said, was to shew, that the Clergy had 
corrupted the purity and simplicity of Religion. It is , 
not my design to inquire with what ingenuity he has re- 
presented the fact, or how justly he has deduced the con- 
sequences, which he pretends have risen from it He has 
shewn some corruptions; he has imagined more; and 
dressed up the rest of his catalogue out of his own in- 
vention ; all which, he most unreasonably offers as a legi- 
timate prejudice against Religion itself Well, be it so, 
that the Clergy are convicted of abuse and imposture. 
The question, which every one is ready to ask, who thinks 
himself concerned to inquire into the truth of the fact, is 
CUT BONO ? '. What END had the Clergy to serve by these 
corruptions? His Lordship thinks 'the question reason- 
able, and is ready to reply, That they had a wicked anti- 
christian yoke to impose upon the necks of mankind : in 
order to which, they contrived to introduce such kind of 
corruptions into Religion as best tended to pervert men s 
understandings, to intimidate their wills, and to impress 
upon their consciences an awe and reverence for their 
spiritual tyi'ants. The answer is satisfactory, and shews 
the use of this method of detecting error. With his 
rhetorical exaggerations, with the extension of his list of 
corruptions, with his ridiculous inferences, I have, at 
present, no concern. 

• As the Author of the Essays had, what he called, a 
tyrannical hierarchy to unmask ; so, the Author of the ^ 
y^ew had, what he called, a declared, an impious, an 
outrageous enemy of all Religion to expose. I believe 
they are both rightly named. Now, as errors to be de-* 
tected, we must trace- them to their source; and as errors 
^fluencing practice, we shall find their original to be in 

VICE. 

Hi& Lordship had publicly and openly, in his respect- 
' s^ie character of a Nobleman, a Statesman, and a 
Philosopher, declared Religion to be all a cheats svyj* 
P^bed only bj knaves and madmen; which itvdeed v^^a 
^kfge party^ since, by his own account, \t Uk^ Vcv Xba 

03 >N\vcJi^ 
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whole body of mankind. His Lordship had be^i held up 
to the People* as an all-accomplished peFsonage, 
full and complete in every endowment of civil and moral 
wisdom : and the enchanting vehicle in which his tri- 
umphant character was conveyed, had made it received, 
even against the information of our senses. A Public 
thus prejudiced, would, on such a representation of his 
Lordship's religious principles as his Essays contain, and 
the View collects together, l>e ready to ask, " Could so 
sublime a genius be disposed to deprive hin^self, and us, 
of all those blessings w hich Religion promises, had he not 
discovered, and been periiectly assured, that the whole 
was a delusion; and therefore, in pity to mankind, had 
broke the charm, which kept them froiji seeing their pre- 
sent good, in fond expectation of a recompense in the 
shadowy regions of futurity? " We say, deprive himself j 
for he seems sufficiently vext, and sensible of his disap- 
pointment, when awaked from tlie pleasing dream of a 
life to come. There is no one thought (says his Lord- 
ship) which sooths my mind like this : I encourage my 
IMAGINATION to pursiie it, and am- heartily afflicted 
'when ANOTHER faculty of the intellect comes bois-^ 
terously in, and wak^s me from so pleasing a dream^ 
if it he a dream |." — In this manner I supposed, tl)at 
they, for whose use the View was intended, were disposed 
to argue ; I mean that part of them who yet retain any 
concern for another life ; and v\ ho have not thrown of^ 
together with their guides, all thoughts of their journey 
thither. Now, against this dangerous prejudice, the 
Defender of Religion was to provide. He was first to 
remove their delusion concerning Ix)rd Bolingbroke's 
philosophic character; and to shew, that he had none of 
those talents of reasoning, of learning, or philosophy, 
which are necessary to qualify a man to decide on so im- 
portant a question. But tliis opposed only one half of 
their prejudice. They could by no means be brou^t to_ 
think that so good a man; 60 benevolent a citizen, so warm 
a friend to mankind, as his Lordship's Essays represent 
him, could be lightly willing to forego that great bond oC 

* See the Fourth Epistle of tlie Essay on Many ODd the greaC 
I^oet'e other Works. 
f Let^r xliiL to Swift, in Pope's >NoiV.^,N^\/\ti* 
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society, that great support of humanity, Religion. The 
Advocate of Religion therefore, imless he would betray 
his cause, was obliged to shew, that the social light, in 
which his Lordship puts himself, arid in which hie had 
been placed by his poetical Fiiend, was a false one ; that 
his moral virtues were the counterpart of his religious 
principles ; And public virtue (according to his favourite 
Cicero) embracing and comprehending all the private*, 
it was to tlie purpose of such a defence, to shew, that his 
Lordship had been a bad citizen. 

" Prodita laxabat portaruna claustra Tyrannis 
" Exsulibus " 

Now though Religion has tlie strongest allurements for 
tlie good and virtuous, it abounds with objects of affright 
and terror to the profligate and abandoned ; who, in sucli 
circumstance, have but this for their relief^ Either to part 
with tlieir vioeSj or their religion. All tlie world knows 
his Lordship^s choic^. He himself tells us, it was made 
^n tlie conviction of reason ; others think, by the delusion 
of his passions. The world is to determine ; and that 
they might judge with knowledge of the case, the Author 
of the f^iew attempted to obviate the latter part of this 
popular prejudice ; which would not suffer tliem to con- 
ceive any reason short of demonstration, that could induce 
a man in his senses to part with tlie soothing consolatioq 
of futurity, as his Lordship so justly calls it. 

And BOW, I suppose, every candid reader will allow, 
at least I am sure the candid Writer of the anonymous 
letter will allow, that his Lordship's morals and politics 
come withia the View of his Philosophy; where the 
question is of the truth or falsehood of Religion; 
«icl of his Lordship's authority to decide in it 

To sum up this argument : His Lordship descants on 
Romish superstition ; the Author of the ViezOj on his 
Lordship's Philosophy : not to shew for what end the 
^ne was established, or by what means the other w^as 
produced, is relating facts without theit causes ; which 
tbe Writer on the use of history justly throws into the 
class of unprofitable things : -and therefore his Lordship, 
• *peakmg of the corruptions brought by the CYetgg, \u\.o 

Omeg omnhm Ciaritates Patbia una complexa est. 

^4 10L^©SSCS 
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Religion, accounts for them by a spirit of dominion'; 
and the Author of the new speaking of* his. Lordships 
religious principles, reminds the reader of his moral 
practice; but so far only as served that purpose, and 
was, besides, notorious to all mankind. 

Lord Bolingbrokc (says this Public) deserved every 
thing ojyoii ; but who are those friends and admirers 
of his, whom you represent applauding all he wrote; 
whom you bring in unnecessarily upon many occa- 
sions? I dare say they are very few. You had 
better have named them. 

As unexceptionable perhaps as that liberty might have 
been thought, I should certainly have ventured on it, had 
1 conceived it possible for the reader to understand, by 
such friends and admirers, any of those few illustrious 
persons, whom Lord Bolingbroke's politeness, his distance 
from business, his knowledge of the world, and, above all, 
his ambition to be admired, occasionally brought into his 
acquaintance ; and who gave dignity and reputation to 
his retirement. The chief of these I have the honour to 
know, and the pleasure of being able to inform those who 
do not, that they were so far from being in the principles 
of his Philosophy J that some of them did not so much 
as know what those principles were ; and those who did, 

fave him to understand, how much they detested them, 
ndeed, nothing but this fact, which I here assert on my 
own knowledge, can account for the disposition in his Will, 
concerning h\s philosophic papers. And were it only 
for the sake of this fair occasion, of explaining myself, 
I could readily excuse all the hard thoughts this Public 
seems tQ have entertained of me. As to the friends and 
admirers who applauded all he wrote, I meant those 
who persuaded him to change his mind, and give those 
Essays to the Public, which he had over and over de- 
clared Avere only for the inspection of a few ; and which 
those few had given him to understand, were fit for no- 
body's inspection at all. Nay, he seems willing the 
world should know to whom it was indebted for this 
benefit, by his letting those places in his Essays stand, 
w here he declares his own opinion of their unjitness Jor. 
g'e/2eral communication. 
J^ut what grieves and hurts your Jrxwds -m^^stf 
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(says this Public) is still behind. Poor Pope did not 
deserve to be treated by you xcith so much cruelty^ 
contempt^ and injustice. In a work where Lord 
Bolingbroke is represented as a monster^ hated both 
of God and Man^ Why is Pope always and unneces- 
sarily brought i?iy only as his friend and admirer ? 
IVhy as approving of\ and privy to all that was ad- 
dressed to him ? tFhy should he, who had many 
great talents, and amiable qualities, be described only 
by the slighting eptthets 0/ tuneful ^/zrf. poetical. You 
say, Pope announced the glad tidings of all these things. 
In what work can he* be said to have done it, exxept 
in his Essay on- Man? This is throwing a rejlexiort 
on the excellent Commentary on that Essay. 

The Editor of Pope's Works certainly thought with 
this generous Animadverter, that the great Poet deserved 
every thing of liis friends. For he tells us, " That to 
' have been one of the greatest Poets in the world, was 
^ but his second praise : that Pope w^as in a higher class. 
^ He was one of the noblest works of God : he was an 
' honest man. A man who alone possessed more real 

* virtue than, in very corrupt times, needing a Satirist 

* Kke him, will sometimes fall to the share of multitudes. 

* His filial piety, his disinterested friendships, his re- 

* verence for the constitution of hiis country, his love and 

* admiration of virtue, and (what was the necessary con- 

* sequence) his hatred and contempt of vice, his exten- 

* sive charity to the indigent, his warm benevolence to 
mankind, his supreme veneration of the Deity, and, • 
above all, his sincere belief of Revelation (the Editor 

* tells us), shall, amongst other things, *be the subject of 

* the history of his Life. Nor (says he) shall his 

* FAULTS BE CONCEALED. It is Hot for the interests 
. of his virtues that they should. Nor indeed could 

* they be concealed if we were so minded, for they shine 
\ through his virtues ; no man being more a dupe to 

* t)ie specious appearance of virtue in others^.'' 
But then, who it was that treated poor Pope with 

<^Tuelty, contempt, and injustice, Lord Bolingbroke, or 
fte Author of the View, let this Public themselves judge ; 
^d, by their freedom from passion and resentai^wX. ^X. ^ 

* 'See the Editor's jidvertisemcnt to his WoTks% 
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time when n friend would be most hurty they appear 
well qualified to judge, impaitially. 

When, on the publication of tlie Patriot Kingy Lord 
Bolingbrokei did indeed use the memory of poor Pope 
wth exceeding cow ^ew/;^ cruelty, and injusticCy byre- 
presenting him, in the Advertisement to the Public, as 
tt busy, ignorant interpolator of his works ; a merc«iary 
betrayer of his trust ; a miserable, who bartered all the 
friendship of his philosopher and guide, for a little paltry 
gain. Who was it then that manifested his hurt and 
gncf for poor Pope ? Was it Jhis Public ! Or was 
it the Author of the Letter to Lord BoHngbroke^ osk 
that occasion ? 

But in what consists the contempt^ cruelty^ and hi'^ 
justice of the Vicxv ? The contempt is in the slighting 
epithets of tuneful and poetical : the cruelty in giving 
instances of Pope's unbounded admiration of Lord BoHng- 
brokc ; ^nd the injustice in sayhig that be denounced the 
glad tidings of the first philosophy ^ and that he ap- . 
proved and was privy to all that was addressed to him. 

My using the epithets of tuneful and poetical^ m 
speaking of a man who had many superior qualities, wjftS| 
I humbly conceive, well suited to the occasion. It is 
where I speak of Pope as an idolatrous admirer of Lord 
Bolingbroke : and they aptly insinuate what I would 
hsLve tlxem mean, ih^t,judg)nent had there nothing to do; 
but all was to be placed to the friendly extravagance of 
a poetical imagination. Who could fairly gather more 
from it, than that my intention was to place his Lord- 
ship's ingratitude and Mr. Popes idolatry side byside^ 
in order to their settins[ off one another ? 

But CTuelty is added to contempt, m the instances 
I give of Pope's unbounded admiration. I am verily per- 
suaded, had Pope lived to see Lord Bolingbroke's returas 
<rf friendship, as well in his Lordship's usual conversa- 
tion*, as in the Advertisement to the Patriot Kingf 
he would have been amoni^st the first to have lau^rhed at 
Ins own delusions, when this treatment of him had once 
t>ix>ken and dissolved the charm ; at least, he would have 
been ready to laugh with a friend, who should chuse to tura^ 
ibem into ridicule- . For he held this to be amongst the- 
* See the coaduaiou of lYie towr^lieXXsr,. 
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offices of friendship, lo laugh at your friend s foibles till 
you brought him to kugh with you; 

Laugh at your friends ; and if your friends be sore, 
So much the better, you may laugh the more." 

as implying, that, while tliey continued sorCy they con- 
tinued to stand in need of this friendly operation. 

My injustice consists in supposing Pope was privy 
to all that was addressed to him. ^ An injustice indeed, 
had I supposed any sjich thing ; I, who w ith greater cer- 
tainty than most men, can affirm, that he was privy to 
nothing of the secret, but the desis^n of the address, and 
the preliminary discourses. So little did Pope know o^ 
the principles of th^ first philosophy^ that when a com- 
mon acquaintance, in his last illness, chanced to tell him 
of a late conversation with Lord Bolingbroke, in which his 
Lordship took occasion lo deny God's moral attributes 
as the)' are commonly understood, he was so shocked that 
he did not rest till he had asked Lord Bblingbroke, w he- 
ther his informer was not mistaken ? His Lordship 
assured him, he was ; of which, Pope with great satis tiac- 
tion informed his friend. Under this ignorance of his 
Lordship's real .sentiments it was, that Pope gave easy 
credit to him, when he vapoured that he zvould deiimi* 
strate all the common metaphysics to be wicked and 
abominable^. And this leads me to that part of the 
charge, where it is said, I could only mean the Essat 
ON MAN, by ih^ glad tidings of the first philosophy. 
I meant a very different thing; and alluded to the follow- 
ing passages in his letters. Do not laugh at my 
. gravity, but permit me to wear the beard of aphilo^ 
gopher J till I pull it off^ and make a jest oj it myself. 
^Ujust what my Lord Bolingb?^oke is doifig with me^ 
^ApuYSicsf. I hope you will live to see, and stare at the 
iiarned figure he will make on the same shelf with 
Locke and Malebranche'\. And again. Lord Doling^ 
broke is voluminous, but he is voluminous only to de^ 
itroy volumes. I shall not live, Lfear, to see that 
^ork printed X'* Where, by the way, his fancy that this 
^ETAPHYSics was designed for the public, shews he 



• Bolingbroke to Swift, Letter xlviii. Vol. \x. 
/ Letter IxxL Vol ix. J Letter UxVu* 
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knew nothing of the contents. This then was what I 
meant The Essay 07i Al<in I could not mean. For 
in the 55th page of the V'lcWy I make the fundamental 
doctrines of that Poem and of his Lordship's Essays to 
be directly opposite to one another. The one, a real 
vindication of Providence against libcrtinea and bigots : 
the other a pretended vindication of it against an ima^- 
liary confedemcy betueen divines and atheists. 

llius I have explained, in the best manner I am able, 
my reasons for speaking of this great Poet in terms which 
give offence. But what shall we say, if this air of negli- 
gence to his memory was assumed, the better to conceal 
fee author of an anonymous epistle ? The motive sure 
was excusable; tliough the project was without effect: 
for this Public have positively decided, that the author 
must be by the scurrility and abuse. 

But, Had you pursued (say they).Me advantage you 
have ingeniously taken from an expression in one of 
Pope^s letters, to have shewn that Pope differed from 
Holing broke where he was in the wrong ; that he not 
only condenmed but despised the futility of his reason* 
iiig against Revelation \ that where he was right 
Pope improved but never sei^ilely copied his ideas y 
you would have done honour to your friend and your* 
self\ you would have seized the cause of Religion; 
you would have discredited Lord Bolingbroke the 
more by the contrast ^ 

Now all this, the reader will see in the fourth tetter^ 
I liad actually done ; and (as it was in its place) fully and 
largely too. In the mean time, every body might see, it 
was w hat I was ready, on a fit occasion, to do, by tlie 
passage referred to just above from the second; where 
Pope is honour edy and Lord Bolingbroke the more 
discredited by the contrast. 

But I must not leave tliis head without taking notice of 
one expression in the censure. It is said, that the Vie:m 
EfepHESENTS Z. BoUngbroke as a monster hated both 
of God and Man. The expression had been juster, had 
S hQQVi— from the View it may be collected ; be- 
cause, whatever ideas men may form of his Lordship 
firm) a perusal of the View, they arise from his Lord- 
ship^s own wards, v^hich are iaiM\i\\y o^'cjX.^^^ 'Wta.t. 
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the Author of the View adds, is only a little harmless raillery, 
M'hich can present the reader with no idea but what (ia 
the opinion of Pope) arises from every fruitless attempt 
of impiety. 

Heaven still with laughtee the vain toil surveys, 
Aijd buries madmen in the heaps they raise." 

That the Author of the View assisted in the dressing 
up so strange a sight, as a monster hated both by God 
and Man, was very far from his intention. He made a 
scruple of accompanying his Lordship's quotations with 
those reflections of serious indigftalion which such a scene 
of horrors naturally suggests, lest he should be thought to 
aim at something more than private animadversion. He 
therefore generously endeavoured to turn the public at- 
tention from the horror, to the ridicule, of the first 
philosophy J and to get his Lordship .well laughed at ; «Es 
being persuaded, that when the public is brought to that 
teanper, its resentment seldom rises to any considerable 
height 

Men had better speak out, and say, the Author of the 
View ought to have represented L. Bolingbroke as neither 
detestable nor ridiculous. He could have wished, that 
his sense of honour and duty would have permitted him 
to have done so. He is neither a fanatic, nor an entJiusiast, 
and perhaps still less of a bigot. Yet there are occa- 
sions when the most sober and candid thinker will confess 
that the interests of particulars should give way to those 
of the public. It is true, there are others, when polite- 
ness, civil prudence, and the private motives of friend^ 
ship, ought to determine a man, who is to Hve in the 
world, to comply with the state and condition of the 
times; and even to chuse the worse, instead of the better 
method of doing good* But his misfortune was, that 
this did not appear to him to be one of those occasions^ . 
in which, when he had explained the doctrines and opi- 
otj nions of an erroneous writer, he could leave them with 
^l this reflection : " These are the Writer's notions on the 
fj ** naost important points with regard to hunian happiness; 
" They are indeed very singular and novel. But theii 
' consider ; the Writer was a great man, and high in alf 
" the attainments of wisdom ; therefore weigh well, and ^ 
il " reverendly before jou condemn what I Wve \vetfe 
3.7 .' ^^ e^L^^e^ 
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•• exposed to your judgment'* But had I, with a view to 
prudence, said this, Would it have secured rne from 
OFFENCE, tlie very thing that prudence would most 
avoid? Would it not rather have Ibmished out another 
handle, a handle for the making me a confederate in his 
guilt, only a little better disguised ? Had this happened, 
It would not have been the first time I had been so sensed, 
when endeavouring to avoid offence. 

And yet there was but one of Uiese three ways ; either 
to laugh, to declaim, or to say nothing. I chose the first, 
as what I fancied least obnoxious ; in which, however, I 
was mistaken ; and as most likely to do good ; in which, 
I still hope, I was not mistaken. 

The only harm L. Bolingbroke, whose reputation of 
parts and wisdom had been raised so high, can possibly 
do, is amongst the people. His objections against 
Religion are altogether of the popular kind, as we feel by 
the effects they have had, when used by their origiiMd 
authors, long- before his Lordship honoured them with a ' 
place in his Essaj/s. What then was that man to aim at, 
who had made it his business (indeed without being set 
on work) to put a speedy stop to tlie mischief, and neither 
to palliate the doctrines, nor to compliment the author of 
them, but to give a true and succinct representation of his 
isysttmy in a popular way; to make a right use of that 
abundance, which the essays and fragments afforded, 
to shew that his Lordship s priiicipks were as foolish as 
they were wicked ; and that the arguments used in sup-^ 
port of them were as ^^ eak as they were bold and over- 
bearing : tliat he was a pretender in matters of learning 
and philosophy ; and knew no more of the genius of tb^ 
Gospel, than of that supposed corruption of it, which te 
caUs artificial thtology. This I imagined to be the onlr 
way to reach his Lordship's authokity, on which all 
depended ; and then, the very weakest effort of ridicute • 
would be able to do tlie rest. These were my motived 
for the method I laid down ; and whatever improprieW 
there may be in divulging them in a way that tends to de- 
feat their end, it should, I think, be laid to the account of 
|hose who make this explanation necessary. 

1 have been the longer on this matter as it will serve foiT 
m aliBwer to what follows^ 
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Lord Bolingbroke (says tliis Public) is so univer- 
sally and so justly obnoxious to all sorts and ranks 
of people, that from regard to hijHy nobody cares 
how he is treated; hut be assured your manner has 
destroyed all the merit of the work. — ^l^hough with re- 
gard tx) the manner I have said enough ; yet the caudid 
reader, I aui sure, will allow me to add a word or two 
concerning the effect of an unacceptable manner , in a 
work of public service. It had, till of late, been always 
deemed desert to do a general good, though in a way not 
perfectly acceptable. But we arc now become so delicate 
and fastidious, that it is the manner of doing, even in 
things of highest importance, which carries away all the 
merit And yet, this false delicacy on a questioo of no 
less moment than Whether we shall have any Religion 
or none at ally seems as absurd as it would be in a great 
man to take oftence at an officious neighbour for saving 
his falling palace, by a few homely props near at hand, 
when he should have considered of a support mcNre con- 
formable to the general taste and style of architecture in 
his Lx)rdship's superb piece ; or to find him disconcerted 
by that charitable hand, which should venture to pull his 
grandeur by head and shoulders out of a flamuig apart- 
: inent 

But in these suppositions I grant much more than in 
; reason I ought I suppose the public taste, which 
i the manner in question has offended, is a reality, found- 
» edin nature ; whereas 'tis the fantastic creature of fashion, 
► and as shifting and capricious as its parent Truth, 
*hich makes the matter of every honest man's inquiry, 
iselarnal; but the manner suited to the public taste, 
is nothing else than conformity to our present passions, or 
Bentiments ; our prejudices, or dispositions. When the 
truths or the pmctic^s of Religion have got possession of 
» people, then a warmth for its interests, and an abhor- 
rence of its enemies, become the public taste ; and men 
expect to find the zeal of an Apostle in every defender of 
Rdi^on : but when tliis awful power has lost its hdd, 
^hen, at best, it floats but in the brain, and comes not 
i^ the heart, then, if you expect to be read wiih appro* 
WioD, you nSiust conform your manner to that polite 
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indifference, and easy unconcern, with which we see every 
other trial of skill played before us. 

But now I am advanced thus far, I will venture a 
step further, ^\'hcn infidelity fh'st made its appearance 
amongst us in set discourses addressed to the public, 
our ecclesiastical watchmen instantly took the alarm ; and 
communicated it to their biethren with a warmth and 
vigour that gave lustre to their high trust. No writer 
escaped unnoticed ; no argument remained unanswered ; 
and a learned critic received public honours, as the de- 
liverer of his country, in rescuing common sense from 
the very silliest rhapsody* that ever disgraced human 
reason. But since the danger is become imminent, or, 
to speak more properly, since the mischief so much 
dreaded has done its work, and one would naturally ex- 
pect to see this vigilance increased, and the body up in 
arms, we find a perfect peace and tranquillity reign 
amongst them. Which, were it not attended with equal 
unconcern, one might mistake for a well-grounded con- 
fidence in vigorous measures. As if it were our unhappy 
fete to be still mistaken, as well when we thought the 
Church in danger^ as now when we appear to believe 
it triumphant !' 

Indeed (sa^^s this Public) it [your manner] has fur- 
nished your enemies with a handle to dt^you infinite 
mischief. Your coLjy frioids lament and make the 
worst sort of excuse, by imputing it to a temper con- 
tracted from the long habit of drawing blood in con^ 
troversy ; Your warm friends are out of countenance, 
and forced to be silent, or turn the discourse. 

Would not any one by tliis imagine, that the Authoc 
of the ViezVy after much pretended opposition to infidelity, 
was at last detected of being in confederacy with it, andl. 
all along artfully advancing its interests ; that the masl^ 
had unwarily dropt off, and that he stood confessed, wba* 
Lord Bolingbroke has been pleased to call him, an ai^ 
locate for civil and ecclesiastical tyranny ? At leasts^ 
60 one would imagine, that this handle afforded to hiJ^ 
enemies of doing him mischief was no otlier than tb^ 
treating tiie Autiior of tlie most impious and insultbg 

* Discourse of Freetliinkiug. 
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book that ever affronted public justice, as a bad reasoner 
and a worse philosopher, whosd vanity led him to abuse 
every name of learning, and his fear to discredit every 
mode of religion. 

These cold friends however acted in character; th« 
great secret of whose address is tlie well poisoning an 
apology, or, as the excellent writer better expresses it, 
making the very worst excuse they can Jind. But 
here, methinks, we want their usual caution, which rarely 
suffers an ambiguous expression to admit of a favourite 
meaning : for, the compliment 'of drawing blgod in co7i* 
trover sy^ the Author of the View may fairly take to him- 
self with great complacency. As his controversy has 
always lain in a quarter very remote from political alter- 
cation ; neither with ministers nor factions ; and on no 
less a question than the truth and honour of Religion, 
against infidels and bigots; the drawing blood shews 
him to have been in earnest^ which is no vulgar praise. 
It would be but poor commendation, I ween, of a brave 
English veteran, who had seen many a well-fought field 
for liberty and his country, to say, he nevei; drew blood; 
though such a compliment might recommend the hu- 
manity of a champion at Hockley-hole. When the situa- 
tion of the times have engaged two learned men, at the 
head of opposite factions in a Church, to engage in a party- 
quarrel, and play a prize of disputation^ with the reward 
placed, and often divided, between them, it is no wonder 
if there should be much ceremony, and little blood shed. 
But the Author of the View writes for no party, nor party- 
opinions ; he writes for what he thinks the truth ; and, 
in the point in questipn, for the Clergy, its Ministers 
(they will forgive him this wi^ong) ; and as both of 
them are yet by good fortune of public authority, he 
thinks himself at liberty to support them, though it be by 
drawing blood from premeditated impiety, from low 
envy, or malicious bigotry ; which, he apprehends, are 
not to be subdued by management or a mock-fight. Yet 
■^ much in earnest as he is, he should be ashamed to 
turn the same arms against simple error ; against a naked 
^versary ; or against the man who had thrown away his 
weapons ; or, indeed, against any but him, who ^\axAs» 
^p boldly to defy religion, or, what is almost as Wdi^ Xo 
Vol. XIL H d\s\vavxo\a 
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dishonour it,' by false and hjrpocritic zeal for the errorl 
and corruptions which have crept into it. In a word, 
had I written with any oblique views, and not fiom a 
sense of duty, I should have suited the entertainment to 
the taste of my superiors. For a man must be of a strange 
complexion indeed, who, when he has conformed to 
religion for his convenience, will yet scruple to go on, 
and reap the benefit of his compliance, by conforming 
to the fashion. 

So iax as to the Author's cold friends. With respect 
to his warm ones. They have not played their parts so 
well ; they seem to have given up their cause too soon. 
They might have said with truth, and a full knowledge of 
M hat they said, " That no man w as more disposed than the 
Author of the View, to comply with the temper of the 
times ; and especially with tlie inclinations of his firiends ; 
to whose satisfaction he has been ever ready to sacrifice 
his own inclinations ; but, to their services, every thing — 
except his duty and his honour : was he capable of doing 
this, he would not deserve a virtuous friend : that pro- 
bably, he considered the matter in question as one of those 
excepted cases, where he could hearken to nothing bat 
the dictates of honour, and the duties of his station : that 
he saw religion insulted, a moral governor defied; 
Naturalismy a species of Atheism, openly, and with all 
the arts of sophistry and declamation, inculcated; and 
the opposing world insolently branded as a cabal of fools, 
knaves, and madmen." They might have said, " That 
where errors of small consequence are in question, or 
even great ones, when delivered with modesty and can- 
dour, suitable measures are to be observed: biit that 
here the impiety and the insult were both in the extreme/* 
To which, in the last place, they might have added mosfc 
of those other considerations, which have been urged iot 
the course of this Apology, And had they been so 
pleased, the Defence had not only been better made, but 
with much more dignity and advantage to their client. 

However, the Author of the View has yet the vanitj^^ 
amidst all this mortification, to reflect, that there is 
very wide difference bet^veen displeasing, and the bein 
disapproved : and that this very Public, who complain* 
jb/ the pen of my anonymous friend, feel that diflFerenc^ - 
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The decencies of acquaintance, the impressions of habit, 
and even the most innocent partialities, might make them 
uneasy to see Lord Bolingbroke exposed to contempt : 
but their love of the Public, their reverence both for its 
civil and religious interests, will make them see with 
pleasure his principles confuted and exposed. When 
a noble Roman had in public Senate accused one of the 
greatest pests of his age and country, he observed that 
the vigour with which he pursued this enemy of the Re- 
public, made many worthy men uneasy ; but he satisfied 
himself with this reflection, tantum ad Jiduciam vel 
metum differt^ nolint homines quod facias^ an non 
probent. 

In a word, my duty to God, to my country, to man- 
kind at large, had, as I fancied, called upon me to do 
what I did, and in the manner I have done it. If I have 
offended any good man, any friend to my person, or my 
cause, it is a sacrifice to duty ; which yet I must never 
repent of having made, though the displeasure of a 
friend be the severest trial of it. I know what that man 
has to expect, both from infidelity and bigotry^ who 
engages without reserve in the service of Religion. 

" Ah ! let not Virtue too, commence his Foe !'* 

However, I have long since taken my party : 

" Omnia praecepi, atque animo mecum ante pere^. 
'^ Nee recusa, si ita casus attulerit, lucre pcenas ob 
** bonestissima facta, dum flagitiosissima ulciscor/' 

Jan. 4, 1 755- 
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LETTER L 

TO 

RALPH ALLEN, ESQ. 

DEAR SIR, 

LORD Bolingbroke'^s Phtlosophy, so much and 
so long talked of, is now come, and very fairly, into 
the hands of the Public. For I think it would be injus- 
tice to the Editor to suppose his Lordship did not design 
us this LEGACY. His last Will sufficiently declares hift 
kindness to us. But, you will say, he speaks of his 
Philosophy as a thing composed only for the solace of^ 
few friends in a corner *. What then ? might not his 
Lordship change his mind, and extend his benefits? 
Hardly, you think, without contradictmg his professed 
principles. So much the better. The publication then 
will be of a piece with the rest. And never trouble your 



* " Let us seek truth, hut seek it quietly as well as freely. Let 
us not imagine, like some who are called Free-tiiinkees, thai 
*' eveiy man who can think and judge for himself (as he has a right 
" to do) has therefore a right of speaking, any more than of 
" acting, acxording to the full freedom of his thoughts. The free* 
** dom belongs to him as a rational creature. He lies under tht 
*^ restraint as a member of society, — As we think for ourselves, wc 
" may keep our thougjifs tp ourselves or communicate them with 
" a DUE RESERVE, and ui such manner only, as it mav be doD^ 
" without offending the laws of our country, and disturbing the pk* 
<< lie peaccJ' Bolingbroke's Works, Introductory Letter to Ur* 
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lead with one contradict miy where you may meet with 
I thousand. 

Quid te evempta levat spinis de pluribus una ? 

Now though I know you have as little curiosity to hear 
svhat a Freethinker can object to the faith which has 
got possession of your heart, as what a pick-pocket can 
chicane to the property in your purse ; yet the name of 
L. Bolingbroke's Metaphysics (which, I think, 
were become as famous, and hitherto as little understood, 
as his Politics) cannot sure but incline you to some 
slight acquaintance at least with this first Philosophy, 
as he calls it ; and which, in the manner of other con- 
querors, he erects on a general desolation. 

The only part of his Lordship's character, that yet re- 
mained equivocal, was his literary. How this will fare 
by the publication of his Philosophy, I will not pretend 
to say ; perhaps not altogether so well as his friends 
might give him the pleasure to expect. He frequently 
tells his reader, that the doctrine of his Essays and 
Fragments had been occasionally thrown out amongst 
tbem, and made the subject of many free conversations. 
And while he harangued in that circle, I will suppose he 
met with the applause he sought after. But had he chose 
hbself to bring them to the bar of the Public, he might 
have seen strange revolutions. " lUic, et Judex tacet^ 
** et Adversarius obstrepit, et nihil temere dictum 
*^ perit: et, siquid tibi ipse sumas, probandum est: 
" et, omisso magna semper flaxdi tumore, loquen- 
*' dum est*." Indeed his Lordship could hardly expect 
to escape the severity of this tribunal but by the superior 
evidence of his principles : since his meditations on divit 
matters are so extensive, that scarce any one, who hi 
^vritten in defence of virtue, or religion, but will find him- 
self either insulted in his person, or misrepresented in his 
opinions ; and this, merely for being in the great man's 
way. 

But surely, when a person of his Lordship's polite 
manners had condescended to enter into learned alterca- 
tion, the world might expect, at least for the courtly 
^magement of controversy, a most consummate uvo^d^ 

♦ Quint. 

H 3 viVL\Ocw 
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Tvhich should either reform, or should for ever discredit, 
the grosser polemics of the schools. So that though the 
Divine might expect no great matter from these oracles 
of reason, yet he should readily accept his amends in the 
Tnanner of so elegant a pen. And perhaps you, who 
have observed their commerce with the world, and their 
conduct to one another, might be apt to tliink they would 
have been no losers by the bargain. Indeed, Divines 
have been generally thought wanting in forms; whether 
their pride prompts them to appeal to the authority of 
reason ; or their prudence teaches them to submit to the 
wisdom of their betters. And the management of their 
controversies in the schools, and their interests in courts, 
have, on different accounts, been equally obnoxious both 
to the dealers in truth and falsehood. I would willingly 
avoid both their extremes. For I would, if possible^ pre- 
serve and support that love and reverence to an useful 
body, which the noble Writer, relying not on his own 
politics but on other men's, has in his fourth Essay de- 
voted to destruction. He, indeed, may call for aid on 
the secular arm; he has the old reason for so (Joing; 
but I dare say, the Clergy never will. Things are now 
come to that pass, that the State seems to be in more 
need of their support, than they, of the State's. For, 
though the cavils of licentious men always end in the 
confirmation of truth and virtue, yet they generally set out 
in loosening the hold, which religion had got upon the 
PEOPLE. And when that is gone, what other engine the 
magistrate will invent, to keep the multitude in order, 
they, whose principal concern it is, would do well to 
consider. 

As I said, then, I had taken it for granted, that our 
noble Adversary, for an adversary he has condescended 
to be, would be principally anxious to teach us in his 
W'ritings, what was his wont in conversation, that studied 
politeness, which is so well fitted to keep inferiors at a 
distance: and that, when he had declared mortal war 
against every thing the world hath hitherto called reli- 
gion ; and against every order of priests, or ministers, 
which civil government has thought proper to establish 
for the support of it, we should see his attack carried on 
by the fairest as well as sUoivgpsX, ii^^^oxifiv^ >ioa ^wtkst 
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as well as firmest address, and the politest as well as 
keenest raillery. 

But how were we disappointed, to find this conservator 
of states, this legislator in philosophy and religion, utterly 
unable to raise his head above the rank contadbn of tlie 
schools : to see polemics go their usual train : and this 
sun of our new system, vviiirled along the turbid vortex 
of controversy, liKe any the most ignoble of the earthly 
bodies ! But his poet, or rather his prophet (who so 
magnificently announced to us the glad tidings of all these 
good things) had prepared us for it. He had con- 
templated this strange phcenomenon : not, indeed, without 
surprize. Is it not, says he, 

; " ^flighty odd ? 

*^ A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god ! " 

'To be plain, I met with nothing in these big volumes, but 
the rankness of South without his force; and the ma- 
lignity of Marvel without his wit. You shall not take 
it on my word : the evidence lies before us. Give me 
leave then to present you with a specimen, under his 
own hand, of his candour, his temper, and infinite polite- 
ness. And though one can but^ill judge of the harvest 
by a sample of the field-flowers, yet we may form a pretty 
good guess of the soil. 

Nor is this intemperance of language, of which I pro- 
pose to give you ^ taste, the mere escape of fancy or 
humour, which it would be candid to overlook : it is a 
sort oi formula dicendiy without which all his Lordship's 
authentic acts of legislation would be invalid : it is the 
very spirit of his new religiouy without which, the whole 
would be indeed but a dead letter. 

It was with the less reluctance 1 entered upon this part 
of my design, that I might have to justify myself to the 
world for the plainness and freedom with which I may 
hereafter chance to treat his Lordship's reasoning; 
for, as Quintilian well observes, '' Praestatur hoc ali- 
'* quando etiam dignitatibus ut libertatis nostras ratio 
*^ reddatur, ne quis nos out petulantes in laedendis his, 
•^ aut etiam ambitiosos putet." 

Without any further prologue, then, let the show begin : 
only premising, that as his Lordship had a riB.%'t ipy^w^o* 
sopi/r to erect, he Imd an immense deal oi tuXAa^ Xo 

jH 4 xe;v»55sr^ 
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remove : the autliority of every great name, and of every 
sacred order, standing directly in his way. ' 

Witli CuDWORTH he begins: and of Cudworth he 
says, I'he heads of many reverend persons have been 
turned by a preternatural fermentation of the brain^ 
or a philosophical delirium. None hath been more so 
than this Divine*. Again, Cudworth [in his In- 
tellectual System] gives you little less than a 
nonsensical paraphrase of nonsense. It was not his 
fault. The good man passed his life in the study of 
an unmeafiing jargon ; and, as he learned, he taught. 

To talk, like CvuBERLAifijy, of promoti7ig the good 
of the whole system of rational agents, amongst whom 
God is included, and of human benevolence towards 
him, is to talk metaphysical jargon and theological 
blasphemy. 

Clarke triumphs in this foolish and wicked rvdo- 
montade, Sfc. All Clarke says about the discovery 
of God's willy is a rhapsody of presumptuous reason^ 
i7ig and ofprofane absurdities. — Audacious and vain 
sophist ! His terms have a solemn air, that may im- 
pose on the unwary, aiid confirm the habitual preju- 
dices of others ; but more absurdity cannot be stuffed 
into so few words. 

Of WoLLASTON, he says, But I will detaiji you no 
longer about such discoui^se as would convince you, if 
you heard it at Monroe's, that the Philosopher who 
held it zcas a patient of the Doctor's not yet perfectly 
restored to his senses. Again, of the same excellent 
person, IVe have here an exainple of the second sort of 
madness mentioned above. The man who writ all this 
no7isense was a man of parts. — But when these learned 
lunatics, (§t. 

Clarke and Wollaston soon grow outrageous; 
and ready to be chained together. Indeed, from hence- 
forth, they are rarely shewn asunder. We sometimes 
find them in the height of a inetaphysical frenzy : and, 

* Not to distract the attention by numerous particular refer- 
ences to the Quarto Edition of Bolingbroke's Works, we 
presume on the Author's accuracy of quotation, and refer the 
Jleader generally to the Octavo Edition lately published, in eight 
volume$, Ed. 
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by what one can perceive, without much provocation. 
They had proved the soul to be a thinking substance 
distinct from matter : we may allow them to be jealous 
of the glory of this atchievement. But who contested it 
with them ? Nobody, that I know of, before his Lord- 
ship. And he very civilly let them enjoy the honour of 
it for life. 

The President Forbes is really tnad; but it is only 
quoad hoc. For observe, he was no Divine by pro* 
fessioUy but something better. Indeed, not much — • 
He was a Lawyer. Of which unlearned profession^ 
as he calls it, ninety-nine in a hundred at least (he 
says) are petty-foggers^ sharpers^ brawlers^ and 
cavillers. 

But, to give the better edge to his well-tempered lan- 
guage, he sometimes dips it in irony : and then it is, The 
good Earl of Nottingham }, and the righteous Bishop 
Sherlock. They deserved his anger. The first publicly 
defended, and ably too, ihoX, faith which stands so much 
in his way : and the other ventured to oppose that party ^ 
whose patronage he had condescended to assume *. 

He comes next to the whole body of the Christian 
Clergy. And now ihofrst Philosophy begins to work, 
and the task to grow serious. The primitive saints 
and DOCTORS have the precedence, as is fitting. " The 
list of martyrs consisted, I believe, of those who suf- 
" fared for breaking the peace. The primitive 
" CLERGY were, under pretence of religion, a very law-*- 
LESS TRIBE." " All the Christian fathers using ^ 
DELIRIOUS STYLE, it bccamc that of Christian theo- 
logy." " It would scarce be possible to believe that 
" the greatest saints and doctors of the Church had talked 
" so much BLASPHEMOUS NONSENSE, and employed so 
" much artifice about it, if their writings were not ex- 
tant." — " Of all this absurdity, profaneness^ and 
" ridicultj they who built up Christian theology were 
" guilty." — You ask, with surprise and impatience, 
[ What this absurdity was ? lie was going to tell you ; 
for he never minces matters. " They added (says he) 
" the EPISTLES to the gospels; the doctrines of Paul 
^^ to those of Christ; till the apocalypse becativ^ ^ 

* iSee The Craftsman. 
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part of our holy Scriptures." And now, I bope^ you 
are satisfied.^ If not, take what follows, ** Christian 

divines and philosophers have done more to debase 

our notions of the Supreme Being, tlian all the doctors 

of Polytheism." 

I'his was reasonably well, for new-beginners : but no- 
thing like the exploits of modern divines. 

" It is MADNESS, or something worse than madness^ 
" for divines to imagine themselves able to comprehend 
" a whole economy of divine wbdom from Adam dowi^ 
" to Christ. And yet this is so customary, that not 
" only the learned and ingenious, but every dabbler in 
** theology, who must pass for a /bo/ or a knave when- 
^* ever he grows extravagant, affects to reason in the 



^' same manner." 



« 



— " Would divines insist chiefly on the external proofs 

of the authenticity of Scripture — they would avoid a 
" great deal o/" blasphemy," — ^They are absurd and 
licentious in urging both the " external add internal 
" evidence of Revelation." 

— ^* Our divines turn themselves to declaim on cer- 
** tain and undoubted marks of divine authority of the 
^' Scriptures of the Israelites — Let us compare some of 
** these supposed marks withHlpose of human original, 
" and they will stare us in the face, and point out plainly 
** the FRAUD and imposture." 

— " It is common and yet astonishing to observe, with 
" how much solemnity and confidence almost all those 
** who teach and defend Christianity, presume to affirm 
^' ANY thing, though never so evidently false." 

— '^ The best, and even such as peiss for the fairest 
*' controversial Writers, improve by artifice the natural 
^ infirmity of the human mind. They do, on purpose, 
*' confound ideas and perplex the signification of signs— 
" the most scandalous frauds are applauded under the 
*' name of subtilties. This I call theological fraud." 
Hence, In another place, he says, \hsX folly and knaverj/ 
prevail inost amongst divines : and again, that They 
are the plagues and scourges of the world. 

'^ The doctrine of Clarke and other Christian divines, 
" about our obligation to imitate God, is false and 



"^^ JPUOFA^'E.'' 
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" Divines have impudently and wickedly assumed, 
** that there is a law of right reason common to God and 
« man." 

** What I have advanced will be treated as an impious 
paradox by some of the trifling solemn dogmatists in 
criticism and theology, who have advanced so many 
** absurd and impious paradoxes of their own." 

We now come to what the noble Author calls the 

DELIRIUM OF METAPHYSICAL THEOLOGY. " TiiC man 

** who walked soberly about in the Bedlam of Paris, and 
** believed himself God the Father, was mad. Thus the 
** philosopher, who takes a bold leap from a few clear 
^* and distinct ideas to the first principles of tilings, is 
^' madr 

" The reasoners cl priori resemble very much one 
** sort of MADMEN. Somc of these are so very mad, 
" that they lose all use of their reason. Others again 
^* deduce consequences, and argue very justly, but are 
" STILL MAD : because they reason from principles that 
" have no appearance of reality out of their own over- 
. " heated and disordered imaginations. You will find 
" instances of this kind, without the trouble of going to 
^' Bedlam ; but you will find them principally in colleges 
*^ and schools.'^ ^ 

— " They deserve to be treated like patients proper 
" for Dr. Monroe, and to be put under his care. 
" Nothing less than metaphysics could have turned so 
■* many good heads." 

Well then, divines are all mad ; and, for fear of mis- 
chief, in safe custody. Sometimes, indeed, his Lordship 
lets them out to cool, and air themselves ; nay, he is so 
good to give them their lucid intervals ; but it is only to 
play the rogue^ and to cant in the pulpit -y and then, 
back again to their kennel, to Monroey and his disci- 
pline ; or, what is much worse, to his Lordship's ; to hear 
themselves called fools ^ knaves , cheat s^ madmen^ im- 
postorSy and blasphemers. And, for these hasty changes 
of the scene, he has contrived a most ingenious expedient. 
He has divided the clergy into the two classes of theolo- 
gians and metaphysicians : in the first of which, the 
knave is predominant; in the second, tiv;i "mkd^ik^. 
So that be has of either sort always read^ atA a\. WcA^ 
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just as he wants them. But as madmen are much easier 
dealt with than knaves^ he lias prepared one conunon 
BEDLAM for them all. For God forbid (he says) ht 
should be as uncharitable as divineSy to think they de- 
served a worse place, as blaspheming in their senses. 
Good man ! How kind now is all this ! How humane ! 
What shall the clergy do for him in return? Alas! he 
thinks not of it: his modesty is still greater than his 
charity : and he is only anxious not to be misunderstood. 
He is even ready to fear that divines should take his honest 
freedom in dudgeon ; and that it may possibly procure 
him, i?i return, some ecclesiastical Billingsgate; t^ 
be called injidel, deist, and perhaps atheist. My re* 
ply (says he) to so angry disputa?its should be CAL»r, 

AND SUCH AS MIGHT TEACH CHARITY tO thoSC who 

preach it so much, and practise it so little. To say 
the truth, his Lordship seems, like Justice Shallow in 
the Play, to be suspicious of those he had so well enter- 
tauied. Davy (says the Justice, of his Court-guests) be 
civil to these knaves^ for they will backbite. Not 
worse than they are bitten (replies Davy) for they 
have marvellous foul linen. Whether his Lordship 
found the Pries fs surplice in the like condition, or whe- 
ther he has left it so, is not mateAil. No marvel at its 
evil plight, when it has been s© long overmn with vermin ; 
such as Toland, Chub, Morgan, and those who have been 
since bred out of them. 

The Billingsgate, however, if we give but equal 
credit to what we see of his Lordship, and to what we 
hear of the clergy from their enemies, lies pretty nearly 
between them. Yet I agree with him it becomes the 
ministers of religions, much less than it does his Lord- 
ship. They are disputants; he is an orator. Their 
business is to reason ; his is to rail. While each confines 
himself to his province, all goes well. But should they 
change weapons ; should the orator attempt to reason, 
and the disputant be provoked to rail, eveiy thing would 
be out of order. I venture, on the authority of Quintilian, 
to reckon railing amongst the a rts of eloquence. " CoN- 
^^ VITUS implere vacua causarum," says this able 
rhetor. It is true he holds it to be of the less perfect 
kiad — '^ cA enim prorsus CA'NiiiiX ili.oqi\3^^^ik." But 
4 "^^ 
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his Lordship might naturally think, that his dog-doquence 
was well enough fitted to their dog-logic. However, 
Quintilian would not overload this species of eloquence, 
nor would I ; though neither of us be disposed to extol 
it ; he confesses there is yet a ranker kind. " Sed ha&c 
" minora sunt illo vitio animi, quo maledicus a 
" MALEFico non distat, nisi occasion e." " In which 
" (says he) nothing but opportunity is wanting to make 
** the evil-speaker an evil-doer'' But the viiiiister of 
state must join the orator before this compound excel- 
lence can display itself; just as the divine and atheist 
, must conspire to make that artificial BLASpnEMr, 
which gives his Lordship so much concern. 

But the mention of this conspiracy reminds me that 
it is now hi^ time to give you some account of it. 

Hitherto we have only the outlines, or at most the 
general air of this clerical portrait ; all he could catch 
at the first sitting. A horrid combination finishes the 
picture: a confederacy between divines and 

ATHEISTS, TO DISHONOUR AND DEGRADE THE GoD OF 

THE UNIVERSE. This is the striking feature; and so 
artificially disposed, that, turn the portrait which way you 
will, it has still a plotting^ which, in his Lordship's jus- 
tice, is little better than a hanging look. 

A confederacy so rifkd, so monstrous, may perhaps 
startle you at first. But do not be frightened. Take my 
word for it, it will come to nothing, it is a treaty of his 
own making. And you have heard enough of his talents 
for treaty-making. It is true, you say, he could reconcile 
the most unnatural alliances to the delicacy of his morals ; 
and the most ridiculous miscarriages to the superiority of 
his politics 3 but a confederacy between divines and 
(Atheists ! Was any thing so odious ! What think you, 
^y Friend, of that blind bargain he once drove between 
certain of King George's Protestant Subjects, and a 
Popish Pretender ? How that came to nothing, he has 
J^t thought fit to tell us, in his curious account of that 
^saction*. But, as to if A /^ confederacy, I may have* 
^ opportunity of shewing you, that, after all his pains to 
fonn it, he betrayed and dissolved it himself At present, 
^y business is only to shew you what he says of it. 
• Sec the vfholQ I^etter to Sir W. VJ'indViftta. 
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" After pleading the cause of natural and revealed 
** religion, I am to plead the cause of God himself, against 

•* DIVINES AND ATHEISTS IN CONFEDERACY.** 

" The conduct of Christian divines has been so far 
** fiom defending the Providence of God, that they have 
'^ joined in the clamour against it Nothing has hindered, 
even those who pretend to be his messengers, his em- 
bassadors, his plenipotentiaries, from renouncing their 
*^ allegiiince to him, as they th^nselves have the front 
** TO AVOW, but the hypothesis of a future state. On 
•* this hypothesis alone they insist ; and therefore, if tliis 
^* will not serve their turn, God is disowned by them, as 
** effectually as if he was so in terms." 

" Divines, if not atheists, yet are abetters of 
'* atheism." 

" Thatlhere were some men who knew not God in 
** all ages may be true: but tlie scandalous task of com- 
" bating his existence, under the mask of theism, 
^^ was reserved for metaphysicians and theologians.'* 

— " Divines are still more to be blamed. A cox- 
** FEDERACY WITH ATHEISTS becomcs ill the profcssors 
of theism. No matter. • They persist, and have 
done their best, in concert v<'ith their allies, to destroy 
•^ the belief of the goodness of God : they endeavour to 
" destroy that of his goodness, which is a farther article 
*^ of their alliance." 

" The CONFEDERACY between atheists and divines 
" appears T;o have been carried VERy far- — Nay th^ 
** atheist will appear, to that reason to which they botlt 
** appeal, more consistent in his absurdity than the^ 
" divine." 

" Divines upbraid God*s goodness, and censure 
" his justice." 

" Injustice is, in this life, ascribed to God, hy 
** divines." 

" The whole tribe of divines, like WoUaston ancS^ 
" Clarke, do in effect renounce the God whom yoi^ 
" and I adore, as much as the rankest of the atheistical- 
*^- tribe. Your priests and our parsons will exclaim mosC^ 
*^ pathetically, and rail outrageously at this asser-^ 
" tion. But have a little patieace, and I will prove 
^^ tQ theii* shame to be true,'* 
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Give me leave, Sir, for once, tx) go a little out of my 
M»ay to vindicate the whole body of divines from the 
horrid calumny of this imaginai'y confederacy. To say 
the truth, the charge is too serious to be passed over 
with the same lightness I am disposed to treat the rest 
of his Lordship's extravagances. 

Be pleased then to understand, that Atheism has 
ever endeavoured to support itself, on a fact, which 
has indeed all the certainty that the evidence of sense can 
gve it ; namely, the unequal distribution of moral good 
and evil. 

— " Cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
" Adspicerem, Icetosque diujiorere nocenteSj 

^' Veocarique pios labefacta cadebat 

'' Religio" 

was the common language of the impatient sufferer. — • 
From hence the atheist inferred, that the universe was 
without an intelligent Ruler ; and all things driven about 
by that fate or fortune, v^hich first produced them. 
Divines opposed this conclusion : for they did not 
venture to be so paradoxical as, with his Lordship, to 
call in question the premisses^ a phnenomenon which ob- 
jected itself to all their senses. They demonstrated, 
strictly demonstrated, the being of a God, and his moral 
attributes : and then shewed, that if the whole of man's 
^stence were included in^this life, the present distribu- 
tion of moral good and evil would contradict that de- 
inonstration. They, therefore, inferred, on their part, 
that the whole was not included in this life: but that 
flian was reserved for an after-reckoning ; in which, an 
^jual distribution of rewards and punishme7its would 
^naply vindicate the providence of a righteous Governor. 

But atheists were not the only enemies that divines 
1^ to deal with. There was a set of men, who allowed 
^ intelligent first Cause, endowed with those moral attri- 
hutes, which divines had demonstrated: and, on that 
account, called themselves deists. Yet they agreed so 
fc with atheism J as to confine the whole of man's exist- 
?ice to the present life. These, the divines combated, 
^ their turn ; and vAth the sa,me arms ; but in an in- 

^^d order. In disputing with the aihmt.'is>& ^t«vd^^ 
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held in common was the present unequal distribution 
of good and evil. So that to cut off their conclusion 
from it, of NO God, tlioy demonstrated his being and at- 
tributes : and from that proof inferred that the inequality 
would be set right. With the deist ^ the common principle 
was the being and attributes of God. Theretbre, to 
bring them to the allowance of a future state, they 
appealed to the present unequal distribution of good 
and evil (which these men, as well as his Lordship, were 
very backward to allow and very industrious not to see), 
and from that inequality inferred, that there must be such 
A state. 

This is a short and true account of their contest with 
ATHEISTS and deists, so far as the subject oi a future 
state came in question : in either controversy, that state 
is deduced from the moral attributes : only with this 
difference. In the dispute with atheists, the demonstra- 
tion of those attributes is made; in the dispute with 
deists, it is alloived. The final purpose against atheism 
is to prove the being and attributes of God; the 
final purpose against deism is to prove a future state: 
for neither natural nor revealed religion can subsist 
without believing that God is, aiid that he is a re- 
warder of them that seek him*. Thus, we see, the 
.question, in either controversy, being different ; the pre- 
misses, by which each was to be proved, must needs be 
different. The difference is here explained: the pre- 
misses, in the argument with atheists, were the moral 
attributes ; the premisses, in the argument with deists, 
the tmequal distribution of good and evil. 

What enemy to religion now could ever hope to see a 
calumny either thrive or rise on so unpromising a ground? 
or flatter himself with the expectation of an advocate 
bold enough to tell the world, that this conduct of the 
DIVINES was a confederacv icith atheists, to de^ 
cry God's providence ; to blot out his attributes of 
goodness and justice-^ to combat his governmeiit ] and 
to deny his Very existence ? The right honourable 
Author does all this: and more; — he expects to be be- 
lieved. It is true, this is a fine believing age : yet I 
hardly think he would have carried his confidence in our 

* Si. Paul. ''\ 
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credulity so far, had he seen his way clear before him.— • 
His Lordship is always sublime, and therefore often 
cloudy ; commonly, at too great a distance to look into 
the detail of things, or to enter into their minuteness ; 
(for which, indeed, he is perpetually felicitating his genius.) 
So that, in his general view of theologic matters,, he has 
jumbled these two controversies into one; and, in the 
confusion, commodiously slipped in one fact for another- 
He, all the way, represents divines as making a future 
state THE PROOF of God's moral attributes : whereas, 
we now see, on the very face of the controversy, that 
they make the moral attributes a proof of a future 
state. Let us consider how the dispute stands with 
atheists. These men draw their argument against a 
God, from the condition of the moral world : the divine 
answers, by demonstrating God's being and attributes ; 
and, on that demonstration, satisfies the objection. Con- 
sider how it stands with the deist. Here, God's being 
and attributes is a common principle : and on this ground 
the divine stands, to deduce a future state from the 
unequal distribution of things. But this was to support 
his slander of a confederacy. There was no room 
to pretend that God's being was made precarious, by 
proving a future state^ from his attributes ; but could 
he get it believed, that divines proved the attributes from 
^future state^ he would easily find credit with his kind 
ffiaders, for the rest. 

Well then, the whole amount of his chimerical con- 
federacy comes to this, That divines and atheists 
hold a principle iti common ; but in common too with 
all the rest of mankind ; namely, that there are irregulari- 
ties in the distribution of moral good and evil. His 
Lordship has been angry with all political, as well as 
^1 religious parties in their turns. Suppose he had 
taken it into his head to ornament a Craftsman with 
the detection of a political confederacy ^ between the 
^HiGs and Jacobites, to dethrone King George; 
l>ecause both denied that he reignedjwre divino ; Mother 
Osborne would have smiled at this, in spite of all her 
gravity; and told him, that the Whigs only urged a 
^mmon principle to support their Monarch's title ag^ainst 
indefeasible hereditary rights the nous^nsic^ divai cS. 
Vol. XII I \s» 
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his Adversary. And is it not as evident that, in this pre 
tended anti-theological conspiracy^ divines employe 
the other connnon prinr.ii)le, 4o support religion ^gains 
atheism and deism ! But w halevcr his Lordship migh 
think proper to disguise in this reasoning, tliere is on* 
thing the most careless reader will never overlook ; whicl 
is, that, under all this pomp of words and solemnity o 
accusation, you see lurking that poor species of a bigot' 
calumny, which, from one principle held in common witi 
an obnoxious party, charges his Adversar}^ with all thi 
follies or impieties that have rendered it odious. Thi 
miserable artifice of imposture had now been long hisse( 
out of learned controversy, when the noble Lord took i 
up ; and, with true political skill, worked it into a SHAik 
PLOT; to make religion distrust its best friends, an( 
take refuge in the first philosophy. 

Tin DAL and Collins were manly adversaries. The] 
knew how to invent, to push, and to pursue an argument 
But what does this noble Writer know — His follower 
will tell you. They admire him for his wit and eloquence 
But they admire, where you and I see nothing but ai 
inflamed spirit, and an inflated style. For (to use th< 
w^ords of a great master''*' of expression) true elo 
QUENCE 1 find to be none hut the serious and hearti 
love (9/ truth: and that^ zvhose mind soever isftilk 
possessed 'with a fervent desire to know good things 
and with the dearest charity to infuse the knowledg' 
of them into others, when such a inan would speaH 
his words, like so many nimble and airy servitors, tri^ 
about him at command, and in well-ordered files, a 
he zvould wish, jail aptly into their own plac-es. 

He has not yet done with the Christian Clergi 
What remained behind was to collect together his sca^ 
tered abuse ; and to pour it all at once on that venerabl 
body, with an unfeeling hand, and unrelenting heart. 
*' Nothing more (says he) will be wanting- to answ^ 
all the ends of artificial theology, than to assum 
that they who minister in holy things are the Omrak • 
the Vizirs, and the Bassas of this mighty Kin^ 
*^ whose commands they publish, interpret, and execute 
" or cause to be executed, rather than his Embassy 

♦ Miltou, 
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BOBS : by assuming which latter characters, they seem 
to lessen, over modestly, the dignity of their own order^ 
and to raise that of the laity too high: But I am: 

ASHAMED TO HAVE SAID SO MUCH ON THIS 



€t 
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" SUBJECT." 



He may pretend what he pleases. But whoever it 
was that brought him to shamCf it certainly was not the 
clergy. They are ready to assure him, in the words of 
the Poet, 

" Let SHAME come when it will, we do not call it." 

Besides, after what has passed, I see nothing he ha^ 
to be ashamed of; unless it be for stealing the paltry joke 
of Embassadors and Plenipotentiaries* from Lord 
Shaftsbury : 

" Far be it from me (pursues this Right Honourable 
" Person) and from every lover of truth and common 
" sense, to wish that the race of metaphysicians and 
" casuists should increase, or so much as continue. But 
" since there are, have been, and will be such men in 
*' all ages, it is very reasonable to wish that they may 
" serve to the same good purpose that the helotes, the 
" dkunken slaves, did at Sparta; and that their de- 
^* LiRiUM, instead of imposing on others, and even in- 
" fecting many, may be at length laughed out of the 
" world." What pity is it his Lordship himself had not 
tried this expedient (whose efficacy, other Lords of better 
temper so kindly recommend and practice), and em- 
ployed the pleasantry of his wit to laugh the clergy out 
of the world, rather than the sublimity of his eloquence 
to scold them out of it ! He may rail through all his 
figures^ at the impertinence of logic, the futility of 
metaphysics, the fraud of disputation, and the bias-- 
pkemy of divinity : these are the arms of impotent hys- 
terical women, when they want to have their will. After 
the long labours of a Hooker, a Stillingfleet, a 
CuDWORTH, a Spencer, aTiLLOTsoN, and a Clarke, 
the Elnglish clergy may answer his Lordship, in the words 
of De Rosny, as I think tlie story goes, to some old 
ladies of the Guisian League, who, when Henry IV. 
had got possession of Paris, were one day very eloquent 

* See jp. 1 J 0, 0^ this Letter, 

1 2 \a 
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in their invectives against him : " Good ancient Gentle- 
women," said this rough old soldier, " spare your breath, 
and set your hearts at rest, for our piaster is not a man 
to be scratched and scolded out othis kingdom." — But 
when, between his , malice and his magic, he bad trans- 
formed the CLERGY into drunken slaves; you must not 
think he would neglect so good an occasion of exposing 
them to his noblR Spartans. Indeed the entertaii>- 
ment is at hand : and no cost is spared of lavish ex- 
pression to set out these drunken revels- " The choir» 
" of birds (says he) who whistle and sing, or acream at 
** one another, or herds of beasts who bleat and low, of 
*' chatter and roar, at one another, have just as much 
** meaning, and communicate it as well — Such is the 
*' common conversation — Such, too, for the most pai't, 
*' are all the public discourses that are held, and the 

•* SOLEMN HARANGUES OF THE PULPIT." 

After SO large a gleaning from his Lordship's abundance, 
you will dispense with me from gathering up his looser 
flowers of speech; such as, absurdity , effronderic^ 
knavery^ folly^ iionsense^ delirium^ jrenzyy lunacy^ 
downright mad^iess^ impiety ^ profafienessy blasphemy^ 
and atheism : which, like seed-pearl, are every wheres- 
scaltered over the embroidery of bis eloquence. 

Though our indignation at this torrent of ribaldry 
makes us prompt enough to ask, 

- - - - " An quae 
" Turpia cerdoni, Volesos Brutumque decebunt ? " 

yet I am ready, in charity, to suspect that his Lordships 
may be abused. Who kndws, but just as his Lordshipr^ 
gave BowNCn (his friend's dog) the sentiments of hi* 
.master*, so his Lordship's Secretary, attending to tw 



• " The world {says his Lordship to Pope) is as well Jit (edfor^ 
'Bow vc:r as for Yov, with respect to physical nature-, and with re-^ 
spect to MORAL nature, Bownce has little to do beyond hearkenw. 
to the STILL WHISPERS, the SECRET SUGGESTIONS, and the SVD 
©EN INFLUENCES of instinctJ* This, the reader sees, is intende 
for a compliment on tl>e following stanza of his Friend's Universe 
Prayer: 

" Where I am right, thy grace impart, 

** Still in the right to stay; 
** Where I am wrong, O teach my heart 
" To find that better way/'. 
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^t once, his Lord and his Lord's Parrot, might unaware 
put down to the great man, what indeed belonged to the 
favourite : who, however ehquent he might be, yet, we 
are told, was 7io philosopher. 

The coxcomb bird, so talkative and grave, 
That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and^/mt^ 
Though many a passenger he rightly call, 
" We hold him no philosopher at all." 

And X the rather suppose the Secretary to be here in 
fault, since his Lordship, in one place, seems to think, 
that ribaldry and ill language disgrace the animal im^ 
plume, bipes, the two-legged, unfeathered philosopher. 
For, speaking of Spinoza and Hobbes, he says, Let it 
not belaid, they are men of t>ilvk\v^'d understand- 
ings, AND depraved MORALS; THIS IS TO RAIL, NOT 

TO ABGUE, To rait, then, when we should argue, is, 
in. his Lordship's opinion, unbecoming a philosopher, 
unless you will suppose, that these tuo atheists were 
especially favoured, for not being found in bad company, 
or taken in the fact, ivickcdly confederating with 
^divines and metaphysicians. 

Seriously, as good men may be scandalized to find their 
best and ablest pastors accused of blasphemy and pro-- 
jfaneness^ it will be right to tell the plain truth : which 
is no more than this, that his Lordship is apt to annex 
mew ideas to old words ; and not very careful to give us 
aiotice of his handy-worL So, in the case before us, 
Who would suspect, that teaching a law of right reason^ 
ncommon to God and man, and inforcing matCs obligation 
^0 imitate God, were blasphemy and profanene§s? 
^^et such they are; or we must renounce the Jirst 
J^hilosophy*. 

So then, as what has hitherto been piety is become 
blasphemy, we need not wonder that his Lordship turns 
:the garb of old threadbare blasphemy, and gives it the 
afiew gloss of piety- 

But now comes a scene indeed. The two Revela- 
moNS and their two founders are brought upon the 

* " Divines have impudently and wickedly assumed, 
"^hat there is a law of right reason commoix to g^\k 
AND MAN." And again, " To preach up tui. gi&iAOikT\Q^ «i% 

MVITATIKQ GoDf IS iAL&Z AND P&OrANIi*' 

{ 
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stage. And here, his piety pretends so much to the im- 
pulse of conscience, that you would suspect he thought 
himself^ Hkc St. Paul, under tlie malediction of a woe if 
he preached not his new gospel. 

Of Moses, he says, " It is inopossible to excuse all 
" the puerile, romantic, and absurd circumstances in the 
^^ author of the book of Genesis, which nothing could- 
" produce but the habit of dealing in trifling traditions, 
•* and a most profound ignorance. It is impossible to 
" read what he has writ on this subject, without feeling 
*^ contempt for him as a philosopher, and. horror as a 
'' divine." 

^* The Pentateuch has such evident marks of false- 
*' hood, as can be objected to no other writings, except to 
** professed Romances, nor even always to them." 

^\ We may laugh at Don Quixote, for reading Ro- 
" mances till he believed them to be true histories, and for 
" quoting Archbishop Turpin with great solemnity ; but 
" when divines speak of the Pentateuch as of an au- 
" then tic history, and quote Moses as solemnly as he 
** did Turpin, are they much less mad than he was?'^ 
Don Quixote is his Lordship's favourite simile ; and 
comes as often over as the ass and lion in Homer. But 
mocking (as the proverb says) is catching. Whoever 
attentively considers his Lordship's essays, will, I dare 
say, be of my mind. That the much reading his master 
Locke, who was deeply engaged with school-divines arid 
metaphysicians, had the same effect on his Lordship's 
temper, in an advanced age, and under a bilious habit, 
that the reading books of Chivalry had on the prudent^ 
gentleman of La Mancha. And, by his own confession, 
a man^s head is soon turned by complea: and abstract^ 
ideas. From henceforth the enchantments of schoolmen^ 
and the gigantic forms of metaphysical divines got entires 
possession of his understanding. Consider what you cans 
make of the following remark, without supposing with me^ 

that these fancies had made very deep havoc in his braih^ ' 

** That THEOLOGY, says he, which pretends to dedug^ 
^' the duties of a man from speculations concerning th^ 
^* moral attributes of Gody is to be reckoned in the clas^ 
^ with NATURAL MAGIC." Now, if you seek, I do noW^ 
§^y for the elegance^ but for X\v^ common ^ro^rkt-jj <s4t. 
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this obs^vation, any where out of his Lordship's hurt and 
wounded imagination, you will seek for it in vain. Yet, 
allow him but his theological magicians^ and you see, 
their thtology could be nothing else than^/^/wr^/ 77iagic. 

So again — Clarke shall not force me into atheism; 
no, nor iVollaston neither. What is this, but Don 
(luixote, up and down? dreadfully afraid tliat these 
Necromancers would, at last, force him into their en- 
chanted CASTLE of ^, future state \ for so he calls it 
in a letter to Lord Bathurst*, where he threatens to de- 
molish it, as built upon unholy ground, by divines and 
4itheists in confederacy. 

No doubt, every Reader must have observed this un- 
accountable rage and horror whenever a divine comes 
cross his Lordship's fancy. One would think, they had 
served him the same trick the enchanters played Don 
Quixote ; that they had run away with his library , and 
walled up his study-door. Most true it is, that not long 
before this immense treasure of the first philosophy was 
^ven to the world, certain of these wicked magicians had 
turned it all into fairie favours : and the public, on its 
first appearance, found nothing in it better proved than 
the truth of the old adage, Pro Thesauro, Carbones. 
And indeed, if I was not perfectly satisfied that no man 
in his senses could mistake the value of this new moneys 
I should make a scruple of laying so much of it before 
him; especially the following pieces, wdiich have an un- 
common glow, as if they came hot from the place where 
they were minted. 
*' The whole system of the law of Moses, like 
the whole system of his conduct, was founded on 

AiURDER. 

** The Je:ws blended together, at once, in the moral 
^^ character of God, injustice, cruelty, and partiality. — - 
<^ They made him an object of terror, more than of awe 
^^ ^nd reverence ; and their religion ^vas a system of the 

JlANKEST SUPERST1T[0N." 

^ ** The Jews with more inconsistency, and not less pro- 
fanation, than the Pagans, dressed up the one Supreme 

^ ** To discover error in axioms (says he), or in first priuciples 
grounded on facts, is like breaking of a charm. TVve 'E.^evL^.^T^TSk 
- Ciissrxjs, the $teepy roch^ and tjie b^urning lake, d\s«tp^e^x." 

I 4 '\ ^€vs\«^ 
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*^ Being in all the rafi^s of humanity ; which composed a 
" kind of Hiotley character, such as foolish superstition 
" and mad enthusiasm alone could ascribe to him, and 
*' such as no man, who believes him an all-perfect Being, 
*' can hear without horror." 

" The Jews give such notions of the Supreme Being 
** as no people on earth, but this, would have ascribed, I 

do not say to God, but to the worst of those nionsters, 

who are suffered or sent by God, for a short time, to 
" punish the iniquity of men." 

From Moses and Judaism, his Lordship descends to 
Paul and Christianity. Let us see whether he 
gives Them better quarter. 

" Christianity abrogated the /aw, and confirmed 
** the history of Moses ; from the times, at least, when 
" St. Paul undertook, like a true cabalistical architect, 
** with the help of type and figure, to raise a new system 
" of religion on the old foundations." " The Gospel of 
" Christ is one thing ; the gospel of St. Paul another,'* ^ 
*^ He preached a gospel in contradiction to Christ's, 
^* and directly repugnant to it." 

On this account, I suppose, it was, that he dignifies 
Paul, with the elegant appellation of the leather- 
pressing PONTIFF. But the immediate occasion of 
giving him this new title of honour, was particularly 
nappy. His Lordship was on a favourite topic ;• he wa^ 
abusing the first messengers of the Gospel, for their clainn- 
to maintenance. He was conscious, Paul came not; 
within his censure. So that, *lest this should give th^ 
apostle too much credit ; he informs the reader, in hi^ 
polite way, that he had a trade^ and could shift for him -^ 
self. For it seems, nothing but downwright starving will- 
acquit the apostlea of theft and extortion, at his Lordship's 
tribunal. 

^* Jesus (in his opinion) had no intention of spreading 
" his religion further than amongst the Jezvs ; but Paui>^ 
■* bred at the feet of Gamaliel, saw further than tha't 
^* ppor ignorant fisherman Peter/' The sense required 
you should read, that poor ignorant carpenter Jesus -r 
and so without doubt his Lordship designed his coiiipli-' 
ment. Well, but what did Paul see further? It wad 

tbis^ ^^ Tbdt the contempt .wd av^rsiou iu which botli 

'1 ^^ 
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the nation and the religion of the Jews were held by 
the rest of mankind, would make it much more easy to 
" convert the Gentiles at once to Christianity, than to 
" make them Jews first, in order to make them Chris- 
" tians afterwards." 

For it seems — *' To dissemble was a fundamental 
" principle of apostolical conduct. Paul practised it 
*' We have his own word for this ; and he boasts of it.** 
His Lordship lets us know, that Paul had assurance 
eiiough to do any thing. For, speaking of the apostleV 
famous argument ad modes tiam — Nay, but, O maji^ 
who art thou that repliest agahist God ? Sfc. He 
says, " There is something so impudent, as well as ab- 
" surd in this proceeding, that, common as it is, one can 
^* see no example of it without surprise." 

" Can he be less than mad, says his Lordship, who 
" boasts a revelation superadded to reason, to supply the 
" defects of it, and who superadds reason to revelation, 
" to supply the defects of this too, at the same time ? 
" This is madness, or there is no such thing incident to 
" our nature. And into this kind of madness, St. Paul^ 
^* profound in cabalistical learning, hath fallen." And 
yet, as mad as it is, all Governments have matched it, 
when they superadded civil laws, to natural conscience ^ 
or religion, to supply the dejects of it ; a?id super^ 
added natural conscience or religion to civil la^s, to sup^ 
ply the dejects of those too, at the. same time. But 
more of this in its place. 

" St. Paul carried into the apostleship a great deal 
" of that ASSUMING AIR, which is apt to accompany 
" much learning, or the opinion of it — a great profu- 
^* sion of words, and of involved, and unconnected dis- 
" course, even on those subjects which required to be most 
** clearly and distinctly developed. — He was a loose pa^ 
" raphraser^ a cabalistical comment at or, as much, at 
'* least, as any ancient or modern rabbin." — " St. Paul's 
" system of religion,- is an intricate and dark system^ 
" with, here and there, an intelligible phrase, that 
" casts no light 07i the rest, but is rather lost in the 
*• gloom, of the wholCtJ' — " Having said so much of the 
'* intelligibility ofPauVs gospel, truth autUom^i^ tna 
/^ to^rfd^ timtwhereitisiat^liglUe^ it^soiti^iXi ab«»>3^\>>w 
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*^ PROFANE,, or TRIFLING." — " Paul taught predtsth 
" nation and unlimited passive obedience: the 
" one absurd, the other botli absurd and impious." 

Was it allowable to laugh, amidst all these horrors, 
what mortal could forbear? Unlimited passive obedience^ 
quoth he ! The noble Lord had been so long accustom- 
ed to the cant of his faction, which made St. Paul the 
preacher of I cannot tell what nonsense under that namd, 
that he seems now in good earnest to believe he was so. 
A just judgment on the politician ; to come at last to give 
credit to his own flams. However, in this instance, at 
least, one would hope St. Paul might have been spared, 
if it were only for old acquaintance sake ; and the hard 
service they had put the leather-dressing pontiff 
upon. Cut it is bad trusting, we see, to the gratitude of 
statesmen. Happy for us, Paul has yet an able defen- 
der; who wjll never be wanting in what he owes to 
gratitude and honour. I only take the liberty to drop '^ 
hint It is well known to those who were in the secret df 
his Lordship's passions and his party, that Clarke and 
JVollaston found the worse treatment for being the fa- 
vourite philosophers of Q. C. " Who knows, whether 
St. Paul fared the better for being patronized by his 
learned fiiend ? 

" Christianity (says his Lordship) became fa^a* 
" TicisM in the first professors of it. Men corrupted 
** it by ARTIFICIAL theology. And some will be apt 
" to think, that the first of these men was Paul — Divines 
" will be FURIOUS to hear such language." Alas! 
No. He guessed ill of the mood in which his works 
were to find them. They laugh at his vanity ; and pity 
the fury that inspired such laiiguage. Indeed he giv& 
them ample exercise for all their pity : for, having done 
with Paul, he now directs the poison of his tongue against 
Jesus Christ himself. 

The truth is, Christianitt preserved, in many 

respects, a strong tang of the spirit of Judaism. The 
^^ Supreme Being took a milder appearance ; his favour 
^* was confined no longer to one people. The Messiah 
" came and redeemed fallen Man. Christian the<)- 
** LOGY discovers in this mysterious proceeding the love 
/^ of God to Man ; bis Vtifev^e Xvx^xk^ ^siA ^podness. 
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• But reason will discover the fantastical, confused, 

• and inconsistent notions^of Jewish theology, latent ia 

• it ; and applied to another system of religion. This 
^ love will appear partiality ; this justice will appear 
^ injustice ; ^his goodness will appear cruelty. On 
^ the whole, the moral diaracter imputed to the Supreme 
' Being by Christian theology, differs little from that im- 
' puted to him by the Jewish. The difference is rather 

• apparent than real." ^ 

" The scene of Christianity has been always a 

• scene of dissention, of hatred, of persecution, and of 



BLOOD." 



Speaking of Christ's Sermon on the Mounts be 
jays — " Some [of the pi^ecepts] are directed to the Jews 
" only, and some more immediately to the disciples of 
" Christ. The second sort seem fit enough for a re/i- 
" gious sect ; but are by no means practicable in the 
" general society of mankind. Considered as general 
** duties they are impracticable^ iiiconsistent with 
"natural instinct, as well as law, and quite 



" DESTRUCTIVE OF SOCIETY." 



" The Christian theology has derived from the 
^ Jewishf a profane licence, whicli makes men blas^ 
" pherhe without knowing they blasphemCy and makes 
** their very devotion impious.'' 

" I would sooner be reputed, nay I would sooner be, 
" a Pagan than a Christian, or an Atheist than a Theist, 
" if to be one or the other it was necessary to believe 
" such absurdities as these ; which, however disguised 
" and softened by a certain cant of expression^ are 
" directly brofane; and indirectly, or by consequence 
" at least, blasphemous.'' 

" All the Bedlams of the world cannot match 
** the absurdities that have been propagated by Christians, 
** whether heretics or orthodox, concerning the making 
** und governing of the world by the ministration of 
'* inferior Beings : Beings not eternal, but produced 
^ in time by emanation, or some other inconceivable 
^ manner of generation." 

" We cannot believe the Scriptures to be God's 
** XDordj though we know the physical and moY^ ^^^\fcxj\ 

!* mtis work, while we find m them sucVx temgcv^t^^^'si 
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to. the nature of an all-perfect Being; not mysteries, 
but absurdities ; not things incomprehensible, but things 
that imply manifestly contradiction with his nature." 
In a word, he tells us, that *' the Religion op 
" Nature has been turned almost into blas- 
^* piiEMY BY Revelation." " To believe (says he) 
'' that Jesus was the Messiah, is said by some [meanii^ 
" his Master Locke] to be the unum ntces^arium of 
*^ faith; but, TO observe the law of nature, i« 

** THE UNUM NECESSARIUM OF DUTY." 

But now having exposed Moses, Christ, and Paul; 
having decried the falsehood of the two Revelations, 
and ridiculed the absurdity of sacred Scripturje; be 
shews us, in^ mere charity, after the example of the wise 
Alphonsus, how either system might have been mended^ 
had his Ix)rdship been consulted while, like the wise 
Alphonsus, he believes just as much of God's word^ as 
the other did of his works. 

First, he hints, how the law might have been better 
planned. " God purchased the obedience of the JewUh 
people by a mercenary bargain. It was ill iept <m 
their part. And the Law, with all its sanctions, was 
^' continually violated ; sometimes rejected ; and had, i& 
'* no degree, a force sufficient to maintain itself in ob- 
" servation and reverence. Now, one of the most con- 
ceivable perfections of a law is, that it be made with 
such a foresight of all possible accidents, and with such 
*^ provisions for the due execution of it, in all cases, that 
^* the lazv may be - effectual to govern and direct . these 
*^ accidents, instead of lying at the mercy of theqa»r^ 
" Another the most conceivable perfection <rf a law con* 
sists in the clearness and precision of its terms.-r-These 
w ill be found, no doubt, and ought to be expectedt 
when God is the legislator." * 

He next shews us, how he could have improved the 
Gospel, had he been of God's privy-counseL " Had 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishmentsi been 
taught by Christianity in terms more general ani 
*^ less descriptive; had the punishments been repre- 
" sented, for instance, like the rewards, to be, simfdy^ 
" 5uch as eye never saw, nor ear heard^ nor thelMort 
^^ of man could concdv^^ \i\s\\^%\xii^^\^\s.'^^ 
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•* in credit, and had an universal and real influence 
*• perhaps, to the great advantage of religion." 

An inattentive reader may be surprised perhaps, at 
this wantonness of his Lordsliip's pen, That when he had 
^ven it as his fixed decree, tliat all which the world hath 
hithertcf called religion^ is a public mischief, and 2i future 
state, an absurd fable ; he should with great formality 
deliver in a plan which would have given credit and real 
tfficacy to nonsense and impiety. But we must consider. 
He had been so long playing the philosopher, that he 
had reason to apprehend we might forget the other part 
of his sublime character, the legislator. He therefore 
deemed it expedient to give us a slight cast of his office, 
ii rectifying the blunders of Moses and Jesus Christ. 

With regard to Moses and his Law^ I have so much 
to say to his Lordship, that I shall reserve it for an after- 
leckoning. The other is but a small matter, and may 
be settled here. 

I suspect then, our legislator, in this remark con- 
teming the manner in which Jesus revealed ^future 
ftatej did not sufficiently attend either to the nature of 
ibe human mind, or to the genius of the Gospel. He 
would have, we see, the account of future punishments 
its generaly and as little descriptive, as that oi future 
rewards. He seems to think the latter well managed, 
and with propriety : which yet he measures on the ima- 
^nary impropriety of the other : he appears to have no 
idea of any positive excellency it has in itself. I shall 
endeavour therefore to explain why this method of re- 
presenting future rewards was right : by which it will 
appear, that the other, of representing future punish^ 
wnts^ was by no means wrong, 
To ^w particular and descriptive^ whether of future 
! tewards, or future punishments, the speaker must borrow 
^ his images from material and corporeal things ; because 
[ Ae hearer has no faculties of sensation proper to com- 
prehoid ideas taken from things spiritual. Now when 
a follower of Christ is so fai' advanced as to have his faith 
Work by hope, his sentiments grow refined, his ideas 
purify, and he is rising apace towards that perfection 
which the Gospel encourages him to aspire after. But 
, ^^^fcar of punishment cliiefly operates ui^ouYiivxv^ \v^ 
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is yet in the lowest state of probation ; his imagioation 
is gross, and tiis appetites sensual. Is it not evident, then, 
that a descriptive heaven of delights would be ill suited 
to that purity and elevation of niind, solely fixed by hope^ 
on happiness ; and as evident, that a general undefined 
denunciation of liell would not have force enough to make 
tiie necessary impression on a sensual fancy agitated by 
Jear ? Let not his Lordship s admirers, therefore, be 
offended, if wc believe that, in tliis point, the Autlior of 
our salvation went at least one step beyond their master, 
in true politics. 

At length, for a concluding stroke, his Lordship comes 
from vilitying both religions, and their founders, to 
rail against the God of both Religions. And with this 
I shall close the horrid scene. 

" If we believe in Moses, and his God, we 

" CANNOT believe IN THAT GOD W^HOM OUR REA- 

" son shews us." 

" Can any man presume to say, that the God 
" of Moses, or the God of Paul, is the true 
" God? The God of Moses is partial, unjust, and 
** cruel; delights in blood, commands assassinations, 
" massacres, and even exterminations of people. The 
" God of Paul elects some of his creatures tp salvation, 

and predestinates others to destruction, even in the 

womb of their mothers. And, indeed, iif there was not 
** a Being infinitely more perfect than these, there 
" would be no God at all, nor any true Religion iu tb« - 
« world." 

Who, that hears this dreadful language, without know- 
ing from what quarter it comes, but will straight call to 
mind the words of the satirist -^ 

" Not Dant^, dreaming all th' infernal state, 
" Beheld such scenes of envy, sin, and hate." 
But when we understand them to be the ejaculations o^ 
this noble philosopher, the confessor of trufii, the advo-" 
caXe of virtue, and the restorer of banished nature; em--' 
ployed, as he himself tells us, or rather, set apart, t 
plead the caus^ of God himself against divine- 

AND atheists IN CONFEDERACY J whCH WO COnsidCT 

I say, all this. What are we to think, but that they 

the pipas breathings of aa over-beated zeal ; and tjioogl 
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expressed in no consecrated terms (indeed such as had 
been much worn in the service of the Craftsman) yet 
when new-set in his Lordship's immortal panoply of the 
FIRST PHILOSOPHY, they may now prove as useful, to 
advance the fear of Gody as before, to promote the 
honour of the king. 

It is in HATE as in love; hard to distinguish the 
divine from the carnal species ; or rather to separate the 
different ebullitions of A\hat is but one and the same 
. species. Hence it is, that the melting strains of the 
Mystic^ the Methodist y and the Moravian^ so often smell 
of the STEWS ; and hence, by parity of reason, the thun- 
der of his Lordship's eloquence may naturally re-echo, as 
it were, from Billingsgate. 

But these things make you serious: and you ask, 
" Who, that hath ever heard Lord Bolingbroke's story, 
would have suspected, that his God and his Country 
lay so near his heart? And yet h\s political and pin- 
losophic writings, say you, ai'e full of lamentations ; 
where, like another Jeremy, he bewails the dishonours 
which wicked priests, and wicked politicians, have 
brought upon the Church and State : Nay, in his extreme 
fondness for these his favourite objects, he suffers him- 
self to be alarmed with something less than panic terrors. 
He is afraid the Whigs will bring in the Pretender \ and 
apprehends, the English clergy have made large steps 
towards atheism J' 

I know what you drive at. You w^ould insinuate, that 
those who have nothing to fear, and a great deal to hope 
from Religion, are not wont to give it up so easily. For 
HOPE encourages men to search into the grounds of what 
Religion promises ; though fear often hinders tliem from 
giving proper attention to what it threatens. You arc 
ready to say to his Lordship, 

" Si ViRTUTis eras avidus, RECTique BONique 
" Tarn sitiens, quid Religio tibi sancta nocebat? 
" Aspera quippe nimis visa est ? Asperrima certe 
" Gaudenti VITUS, sed non virtutis amanti." 

Card. Polig. 
lou are for applying to his right honourable person, the 
^d trite aphorism, That wicked principles spring out 

^fa wicked life, But wh^t 3ays stnotti^i: xvo\>\^ ^e«v: vq^ 
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this ? " Fain would the bigot, in consequence of his 
*' moral rnaximSy and political establish merits^ con- 
" found licentiousness in morals with liberty of thought^ 
" and make the libertine^ who has the least mastery 
" OF HIMSELF, resemble his direct opposite V 

It may be so, you will say. But Lord Bolingbroke, 
sure, could never object to the imputation which bad 
morals cast upon a teacher of truth : He, who sees it 
so clearly, and presses it so charitably, upon the whole 
. body of the Christian clergy. " How" (says his Lord- 
ship) " can the clergy of your church, or of ours, 
pretend that they contribute now, or ever did con- 
tribute, to the reformation of mankind } No age 
can be pointed out, wherein all the vices, that 
Tully imputes to most of the Heathen philosophers, 
did not prevail amongst most of the Christian divines 
with great circumstances of aggravation. They have 
not only all the vices incident to human nature in 
** common with other inen, but tl^ey have had the pecu- 
*^ liar vices of their order. I will say boldly, they 
*^ are, in general, much fitter to hinder, by their exam- 
ple, than to promote by their doctrine, the advance- 
ment of Religion, natural or revealed." 
We have, it is true, been favoured with very ample 
accounts of the immoral conduct both of ancient philoso- 
phers and modern churchmen ; and these, even by some 
of the more charitable of their own respective bodies. — 
Freethinkers have been bashful, and more on the re- 
serve : nay, they might have been thought saints, for any 
thing their modesty would have suffered, had it not been 
for the Confessioiis of one of them, the famous Cardan; 
who, like another St. Austin^ seems sworn to leave no- 
thing behind him in the ink-horn. The account he gives 
of himself deserves transcribing. — " In diem viveptem, 
** nugacem, religionis contemptorem, illatag injurice me- 
" morem, invidum, tristem, insidiatorem, proditorem, 
** suorum osorem, turpi libidini deditum, solitarium, 
** inamoenum, austerum, obscoenucp, lascivum, maledi- 
** cum, varium, ancipitem, impurum, calumniatoremf,'* 
j^'C. This was fair 'dealing: and he, who was ^o free 
with himself, might be excused if he spared nobody else^ 

* C^0ract€rUtic4r Vol, iii. Misc, 5. Chap. 3. t ^^ ^»^^ ^"^* 
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But men do not use to be wanton on so nice a subject j 
and Freethinkers have generally more mastery of 
THEMSELVES, says the noble Author of the Character-- 
istics : whenever therefore we see it done, we must 
conclude it to be done for some good purpose ; such as^ 
emulation of the Christian confessors ; who, to display 
tlie powers of grace, did not scruple to tell the worh 
with great simplicity, what they were by nature : snw 
thus Cardan, to shew us that the first philosophy is 
as efficacious in all great changes, has fairly told us how 
well befriended he had been by his stars. However, let 
his design, in presenting us with this picture of his amiable 
turn of mind, be what it would, we are much beholden 
to him for setting the example. Though, like all other 
good examples, it may J30ssibly end where it set out ; and 
i^ejirst philosophy wait with patience for some less in- 
commodious way of recommending itself. And indeed, 
while infidelity, which is the cure, is unjustly supposed 
the cause of these peccadillos, we need not wonder our 
philosophers should soon think themselves at liberty, and 
be as soon disposed, to turn their view from their own 
morals to those of the clergy : and affirm boldly, with his 
Lordship, that the order iti general is much Jitter to 
hinder by their example, than to promote by their 
DOCTRINE, the adoancement of religioii. 

What shall we say then ? May it not be better to 
leave the examples of both to shift for themselves ; and 
to consider only their doctrines ? I think it would ; and 
will'tlierefore proceed from his Lordship's temper, to 
ids PRINCIPLES. But this must be the subject of another 
Letter. — I am, &c. 



LETTER IL 

IT has been observed, that uncommon blessingsfn 
whether civil. or reli^ous, seldom happen till hope growj, 
desperate, arid long expectation has wearifiA o)xX\\as\i\aL 
vain. Then it is the crisis approaches, tVv^ §\xomot Cj^xssx^ 

Vol. XII K >a^^^ca» 
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bestirs himself, and the admiring world is taken in by 

surprise. 

Quod optanti Divfim, promittere nemo 

Auderet, volveiida dies en ! attulit ultro. 

Never was this observation so well verified : for never 
was mankind in so deplorable a way as when his Lord- 
ship arrived from — what other system is not yet dis- 
covered ; though his tuneful Friend was very positive he 
belonged not to this : insomuch, that when the last Comet 
appeared, and came pretty near the Earth, he used to tell 
his acquaintance, he should not be surprised if in the 
event it proved, that it was sent only to convey his Lord- 
ship home again ; just as a stage-coach stops at your 
door to take up a passenger. Be this as it will : bad 
indeed was our condition when Lord Bolingeroke 
arrived, — what shall I say, to be a light to those who 
sat in darkness? No, this is the work of meaner 
missionaries; but, to restore mankind to their 

SENSES, 

For his Lordship, in his account of the general deli* 
mUM which had seized the clergi/y had given us but a 
specimen of our condition: the madness was uni- 
versal. Insomuch, that (as he well expresses it) all 
THE Bedlams of the world were not sufficient for 
Aese things. . And indeed how s]iould they ! For, to 
confess the truth, these visions of what he calls an over^ 
heated imagination^ such as, belief in the moral attri^ 
butes of God, the immortality/ oj the soul, a particular 
providence, and a future state, had infected all times 
and places. 

: All Europe (says his Lordship) grew delirious^ 

Christianity was left to shift for itself in the midst of a 

FRANTIC WORLD. And again, *' Our world seems 

' •' to be, in many respects, the Bedlam of evert 

** OTHER SVSTEM OF INTELLIGENT CREATURES; and, 

" with tins unlucky circumstance, that tliey who are 
^* most mad j^vem, in things of the greatest moment, 
** tliem who are least so?* By what is here dropt in the 
concluding w0rds, 5^ou understand why his Lordship chose 
to make the clergy lead up the brawls in this mad dance : 
find the. kather-dressing Pontiff himself to preside as 
Master of the Rei^eh, 
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But to find all mankind niad, is perhaps niore than 
you expected. What then ? Is the madness less real 
for being universal ? — I tliink not : but sui'ely, more des- 
perate. Tell us, therefore, what strange disaster occa- 
sioned this general insanity. Was it some evil disposition 
of the stars ? — So, indeed, it is reported *. The worli>, 
it seems, like the men of Abde^^a^^ had seen a tragedy 
in a very hot day : which left so strong an impression on 
their fancies, that they all thought themselves concerned 
in the subject Some ran about from country to country, 
to tell their story y and the rest have been ever since re- 
hearsing and celebrating those affecting scenes, at home ! 
till Lord Doling broke, like another Hippocrates, 
came to their relief; and, having fiist well physicked 
them of their faith and their fancies, brought them to 
themselves, by applying to their hurt imaginations, the 
sovereign restorative of his first philosophy. Of 
which, I am now, as I promised, to give you some 
account. 

But to see this extraordinary man in a just light, it will 
be proper to shew what Man was before him. A reli- 
gious ANIMAL he is allowed to be, on all hands : and, 
till the coming of this first philosophy, Religion was 
understood to rise on that wide basis, on which i\\ejana^ 
tical knavCy Paul, had the art to place it; that " He 
*' who cometh to God must believe that he is : and tliat 
" he is a rewarder of them who diligently seek him J/' 
jFor, men who supposed the infinite goodness and justice 
of God to be ais demonstrable as his infinite power and 
wisdom^ could not but conclude from his moral attri^ 
huteSi that he rewarded ; as well as from liis natural, 
attributes^ tliat he created. 

On the more complex notion, therefore, of a morax.» 
governor, all mankind supposed religion to arise; 
while NATURALISM, the ape of religion, was seen to 
spring from tlie simpler notion of a physical preseii- 
vee: which, however, they were ready to distinguish, on 
the other hand, from the unnaturalism (if one may so 
call it) of ranker atheism. 

♦ Vid. D. N. J. C. geueseos tbenxa, inter Cardani opera. 
^^ See Luciad. de conscr. Hist, t^^^*^^*^* 

K 2 'R^l*\Ci\0^^ 
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Religion, therefore, stands, and must, I think, for 
tjver stand, on those two immovable principles, of pre- 
JTERVER and REM^ARDER, in Conjunction. 

The length or shortness of human existence was not 
primarily in the idea of Religion, not even in the com- 
plete idea of it, as delivered in St. Pa u l's general defini- 
tion. " The Religionist," says he, " must believe that 
" God i>, and that he rewards.'' 

But when it came to be seen, that he was not always a 
f^ewarder here, men concluded this life not to be the 
whole of their existence. And thus a future state 
w»as brought into Religion ; and fi'ora thenceforth became 
a necessary part of it. 

To explain my meaning, if so clear a thing needs fur- 
ther explanation. God, under the physical idea of Pre- 
server and Creator, appears uniform, regular, and instant 
to his creatures : Under the moral idea of Rewarder 
ami Governor, he seems frequently to be withdrawn 
from his servants. For though, in the moral dispensa- 
tions of things here, good and evil be often proportioned 
to desert; yet often, too, they are othei^wise adjusted. 
The ancient religionist, therefore, confiding in his demon- 
stration of the moral as well as the natural attributes of 
the Deity, concluded. That the present was not the only 
state ordained for man ; but that in softie other hfe these 
irregularities would be set right. Hence a future state 
became in all ages and countries (except one, where the 
moral administration of Providence was diiferent) insepa- 
rable from, and essential to, the various Religions of man- 
kind. Even the mere vulgar, who did not reach the force 
of this demonstration, yet, seeing the marks of moral 
government, amidst the frequent interruptions of it, em- 
braced the doctrine oi^ future state as confidently as 
the learned. For plain Nature had instructed them to 
reason thus, — If all were regular, nothing needed to be 
set right: and if all were irregular^ there was no one to 
set them right. 

- Such was the antient reliqion op nature : to 
which, modern divines have generally agreed to give the' 
name of theism, when professed by those who n^ver 
heard of Revelation ; and the name of deism, when pro- 
fessed bv those whO would neve^: give credit to it 
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In this stete our noble Philosopher found the relighus 
world; or, more properly, tliis was tlie language he heard 
re-echoed from one end of the globe to the other; But it 
y\€LS a language, he tells us, he did not understand. It 
was to his ears, like the choirs of birds, who whistle 
and singy or screamy at one another; or the herds af 
beasts, who bleat and low, or chatter and roar^ at one 
another. He rejects it, therefore, in the lump, as the 
inarticplate din of enthusiasm and absubduy; tlic 
brutal issue of pride and ignorance ; and so, but with 
much greater of his own, erects the first philosophy 
on its ruins. 

1. He permits us to believe, tliat an intelligent Cause 
made the world ; and, by his physical and general laws 
still governs it : but not by moral or particular. 

2. He bids us to undei^tand, that tliis world was no 
more made for man, than for every animal besides : nor 
man made for any other world, nor consequently (a» 
divines have dreamt) for happiness. 

3. That, by the arbitra^^y constitution of things ia 
the human system (which may have a contraiy dis[X)sition 
in other, systems), virtue promotes happiness, and vicjl' 
brings on misery. 

4. That THIS coNSTiTUTiov> together with the co^ 
activity of civil laws, contain all the newards aiui 
punishments attendant on virtue and on vice. 

5. That prayer, supplication, and every other oiSc^ of 
reUgion in use amongst men> to implore gpod, and tQ 
deprecate evil, are foolish and fanatical : for that all rer 
ligious duty is comprised in submission to the estar ' 
blished order of things. 

He sums up his whole system in the^e words : — " iV 
self-existent Being the first cause of all things, uifinitel^r 
POWERFUL and infinitely wise, is the God of natural 
theology. And the whole system of Natural Religlogi 
rests on it, and r^uires no broader foundatio^*?^ 
That is, it is enough for him who cometh to tli)s x^ 
religion, to believe that God is; and not that he is ^ 
BEWARDER of them who seek him. And again, " When 
^^ men have proved the existence of an all-perfect Bein^ 
^* the Creator and, Governor of the XJwLV^tse^ «xA ^. 
** monstrated his infinite poweb and, wisi>o^> fetsa\\Sa 
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*', works, when they have done this, they have done 
" all; this includes the whole of natural theology, 
^ and sertes abundantly to all the ends of natural 
** religion.^' 

What these ends of natural religion are, he tells us 
very plainly. They are, to fit us for our station here, 
and to supply our real wants in it. — " In like manner 
[that is, as he expresses it, ybr the necessary uses of 
hunuin ' life and no more] ^* the knowledge of the 
*' Creator is on many accounts necessary to such a crea- 
" ture as man : and therefore we are able to arrive, by 
" a proper exercise of our mental faculties, from the 
" knowledcje of God's works, to a knowled^je of his 
*/ EXISTENCE, and of that infinite po\ver and wisdom 
'* which are demonstrated to us in them. Our know- 
** ledge concerning God goes no further." 

Now though we should be so complaisant to these 
principles as not to call them atheistic, yet I am 
afrdd the professor of them, whoever he be, mu!§t be 
content with' no better a name. For though ihe principles 
may be called NATURALISM, y et if Scrip iU7^e has denned 
an atheist right, to be one who has no hope, and is 
WITHOUT God in the world*, our Professor of 
.Naturalism comes within the description. For though 
he acknowledges the being of a God, yet as he is without 
a God in the world, that is, a Being who presides over 
it^ as the moral Governor of it, which is the foundation 
.on which all religion stands, religionists will think of lio 
other tit!e for him. And surely he will be properly de- 
fined. For though the abstract term atheism carries, as 
its principal idea, a relation to God's being ; yet, atheist. 
In flie concrete, seems to have its chief relation to God's 
oovERNMENt. This is not observed for any kind of 
consequence it is to religion, in what class the Public 
^hall be pleased to rank his Lordship t but merely to set 
in a true light the honourable Person's ingenuity, in 
assuming tlie character of an Advocate for Religion, 
at the very time he is labounng to root it out of humaa 
fiociety. 

' Old naturalism, thus travestied in the garb of new 
Tcli^ion^ his Lordship bestows, as his last and most pre* 

• • Ephes. ii. 12. 
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cious l^cy, on his own dear country : if you will believe 
him, the only reformed religion that can be called purf^ 
and the oriiy revealed religion that has the mark of truth. 
What the world hath hitherto called by those names, 
being, ashe assures us, an evil in itself; and mischievous 
to man in its essential constitution. And he proves it, 
as they say, in mood and figure. — *' To keep up the 
sense of it [i. e. of religion] in the minds of men, 
there seem to be but two ways. To striki: thk 
SENSES frequently, by public and solemn acts of re- 
ligious worship; and to heat the brain by notions 
" of an inward operation of the Spirit, and of a sort of 
** mystical devotion, independent of outward forms^ and 
" even inconsistent with them. One of these lead) 
to superstition, the other to enthusiasm. Both 
are silly — Superstition is folly ; enthusiasm is madness* 
It is good to be on our guard against both.** 
Without doubt. But how shall it be done ! Religion 
is an evil iu itself, and so admits of no qualification. It 
necessarily requires, as his Lordship tells us, on man'$ 
part, public acts of worship; and on God's, the private 
operation of the Spirit : But these lead to superstition and 
enthusiasm ; that is, io folly and madness ; to the de- 
pravation, nay to the destruction of our reasonable na- 
ture. This is not all : these necessary means are not 
only hurtful, but impracticable. You could not use them, 
was you foolish or mad enough to venture on them ; for 
they are, he says, inconsistent, and destroy one another. 
What tlien is to be done? To he upon our guard %, to 
keep Religion at arms length, till his Lordship brings up 
bis reserve of Naturalism, to our relief. Let this be 
our shield of brass. Under this we may repose in peace, 
undisturbed by any frightful dreams of Hell and the 
Devil. 

This, Sir, is the enchiridion of his Lordship s fihst 
FHiLosopHY. How simple, you will say, how close, 
how round, how full, is this 7i€w dispensation ! A dis- 
pensation of religion shall we call it ? No matter. Tlie 
times are ripe for it under any name. Yet I can hardly 
agree to those &mcies, I told you of, which had possessed 
his poetical Friend ; who, misled perhaps by that obscure 
bint, that our world was only the Bedlam of every 

K 4 ot\\ftip 
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other system of inttlHgent creatures^ supposed/ in 
good earnest, his Philosopher and Guide to be sent 
down from some superior orb, as physician to the hospi- 
tal. Without question, he was made for the age, and the 
age for him. And they may well congratulate one an- 
other on their happy meeting. Yet, if we must be doctri- 
Dated by a poet (and, now-a-days, Milton is much oftener 
quoted by Divines, than Hooker), I should be rather dis- 
posed to give credit to the man who told me, that he 
heard the evil Genius of Britain address his Lordship, on 
his first setting out, in strains like these, 

" Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 

" Will o'er some high-vic'd city hang his poison 

" In the sick air." - - - 

But to return to his system. It rises on these four 
principles : 

Firsts That we have no adequate ideas of the moral 
ATTRIBUTES of God, his goodiicss and \\\h justice^ as we 
nave of his natural, tb wit, \m power and his wisdom. 

Secondly^ That a future state is a fable. 

Thirdly^ That the Jewish and the Christian 
Revelations are false. , And, 

Fourthly y That Revelation itself is impossible. 

Indulge me with a few remarks on his Lordship's 
management, under each of these heacU. 

1. JDivines, in their proof of the moral attributes, 
having of late much insisted on the arguments ct priori, 
as they are called, his Lordship suspected, and what he 
suspects of ill he always takes for granted, that these at- 
tributes could not be proved d> posteriori, or from God's 
works; the way by which, he owns, bis natural attri- 
hutes may be dea^onstrated. So that having pronounced 
the arguments a priori to he jargon, nonsense, impiety 
and blasphemy ; the moral attributes of God are fairly 
erased at once out of the intellectual system. And he 
held no farther trouble on this head than to decorate 
ClaRKe, who v^as cliiefly conversant in the reasoning 
4 priori, with variety of abusive names. As to the 
reasoning itself^ our great man's respect for that is so pro- 
found aud so distant, that 1 defy ariy one, unacquainted 
with metaphysical arguments, even to guess, what kind 
of things they are for which the fapiovxa xxwaktet of Sti 
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Jameses is so severely handled. For while the divine 
Suffers, the reasoner^ as we say, always escapes. Now 
indeed you see him seized upon, and ready, as you would 
think, to be cut up alive, and immolated to the Jii^st 
philosophy ; when a fit of 7^aiVuig shakes his Lordship; 
and the storm falls upon the whole body oi modern school* 
men : and so the Doctor escapes for that time. He is 
again laid hold on, and every thing ready for execution ; 
when fi Jit of learning comes upon his Lordship ; 
and Pythagoras^ Plato, Socrates, and the whole band 
of ancient metaphysicians, pass in review, and each re- 
ceives a lash as be passes : and so the Doctor escapes for 
the second time. After all these victories witliout blood- 
shed, his Lordship, as is fitting, takes his ease, intent only 
on his future triumphs : in the mean time, amidst such 
self-applause, his Essays end, and the subtile Doctor 
remains unhurt, 

. But when need requires, I would have you know, that 
nothing can keep him from his logic. Marry, then, on 
some great occasion indeed, as when the novelty of the 
subject invites him, or the true state of it is little under ^ 
stood, you shall have no reason to complain of brevity : 
then you shall see him employ one half of his volumes to 
prove the corruptions of the Church of Rome, and near 
another half, to expose the jargon of the schoolmen. 

2. We come to the second point, the doctrine of a 
FUTURE state; which being supported by the great 
moral argument of " the unequal distribution of good 
and evil amongst men," his Ix)rdship is as large in con- 
futing this, as he was sparing in his answer to the metaphy- 
sical proofs of the moral attributes. 

He first endeavours to shew the argument to be found- 
ed on a mistaken fact, and that there is no such unequal 
distribution : he is almost tempted to tell you, that every 
thing is exactly regular and in order. But this is a para- 
dox too unmanageable even for his Lordship. He there- 
fore comes down somewhat lower; and appears to be to- 
lerably contented, if you will but take his word that the 
inequality is not near so great as pulpit-declaimers 
would make you believe : that the disorders which follow 
the abuse of man's free-will are not to be placed to the 
account of that dispensation^ wbich out Vgcvoi^xvc^ ^xv^ 
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presumption make us fancy God is obliged to alter and 
leform. However, equal or unequal, his capital maxim 
dears up alL Whatsoeveu is, is right : and there* 
fore the argument of these confederated Divines, which 
goes upon a supposed wrong, is absurd and blasphe- 
mous. Whatever answer this reasoning may deserve, I 
believe no man who understands the world will expect that 
a well-bred mail should give it 

But I Cannot omit, on this occasion, to do justice to 
his poetical Friend ; by shew ing the difference between 
Mr. Pope's philosophy and his Lordships. They both 
employ the maxim of Whatever isy is right. But to 
ItDow, with what propriety and judgment, we must con- 
»der against whom they write. Air. Pope's Essaif on 
Man is a real vindication of Providence against liber- 
lines and atheists ; who quarrel with the present con- 
•titution of things, and deny a future state. To these he 
answers, that zi: hat ever is, is right : and the reason 
be gives, is, that we see oiily a part of the moral 
sjfstemy and not the W/(//e; therefore these in'egulari- 
tees serving to great purposes, such as the fuller manifes- 
tation of God s goodness and justice, they are right. 
Lord Bolingbroke's Essays are a pretended vindication 
<rf Providence against an imaginary confederacy be- 
tween divines and atheists ; who use a common principle^ 
oamely> the inequalities in God's moral government 
herCy for diflferent ends and purposes ; the one to esta- 
blish a future state ; the other to discredit the being of 
a God. His Lordship, who opposes their different con- 
clusions, endeavours to overthrow their common principle^ 
by his friend's maxim, that whatever is, is right ; not 
because the present state of our mof^al, world (which is 
part only of a more general system) is necessary for the 
greater perfection of the whole, but because our moral 
%vorld is an entire system of itself. His Lordship applies 
the maxim no better tlian he understands it. Mr. Pope 
urges it against atheists and libertines, who say the con- 
stitution of things is faulty :■ so tliat the reply, whatever 
is^ is right, is pertinent. His Lordship directs it against 
divines, who say, indeed, that this constitution is imper- 
Jectf if considered separately, because it is a part only of 
a whokjf bat are as far a& \^ \jx^^v^ tcom c.id^\\\\% It 
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faulty : therefore the reply, whatever is, is right, is 
impertinent. In a word, the Poet directs it against atheists 
and libertines, in support of Religion properly so called ; 
the Philosopher, against divines, in support of Religion 
improperly so called, namely, naturalism: and the^ 
success is answerable. Mr. Pope's argument is manly^ 
systematical, and convincing. Lord Bolingbroke's, con- 
fused, prevaricating, and inconsistent, llius, his Lord- 
ship v^rill have nothing irregular or amiss in the moral 
world ; for tiiis is impiety, the very bond of ttiat confede^ 
racy sealed between divines and atheists. * In vain yoii 
tell him of a. future state, to vindicate the providence of 
God; this is visionary nonsense. But if you talk oi 
physical evil, he has his answer ready, This world is 
but one wheel of a vast tnachine. You will ask, tlien, 
why Pope's solution is not to be admitted, who says the 
same of moral evil which his Lordship does oi physical 9 
For a plain reason ; his Lordship can allow our physical 
system to be only a part, without any hazard of \\\% first 
philosophy. But when once you allow as much to the 
moral, you are in danger of bringing in religion. 

But why, you will ask again, would his Lordship thus 
run himself aground; sometimes by discrediting his 
reasoning with a silly paradox ; sometimes by betraying 
it with an unwilling confession ; and, at best, by only 
giving it the poor support of a misunderstood and mis- 
applied maxim ; when his great and noble principle of 

KO MORAL ATTRIBUTES disSolvCS the CONFEDfiRACV at 

once. For if we have no ideas of God's moral attributes, 
the issue of oiir reasonincj on his wavs will be the same as 
if he had none. And it he has none, they need not, sure, 
be vindicated : which is the sole purpose of his reasoning 
on the state of the moral world. All I can say to this 
is, that his Lordship appears to have been so harassed 
with this phantom of a future state, that no charm, 
no security, was to be neglected, that could contribute to 
bis ease or protection. Hence it is he will depend on 
neither of his arguments, of — no inequality, or — but a 
little : and therefore, to make all sure, casts about for a 
third, of more acknowledged efficacy. 

This he finds in the soul's MATi:.uiA.i»it^- ^xotsv 
whence, he contrives to persusule bimseVi XJasX \X caxv \i^ 
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no substance (which he calls pneumatical madness) 
but a mere quality of body, produced by the configura- 
tion of its parts, and perishing with that disposition of 
^em. I say, he ciontrives to persuade himself \ and I 
inean no more. Had his point been to persuade his 
reader, we must suppose he would have ventured, at 
least, to confute the arguments of Clarke and Baxti:r: 
who, on the principles of the Newtonian philosophy, have 
demonstrated that the soul is a substance, distinct from 
the body, and different from matter. Instead of this, he 
fiies to his usual consolation, abuse. He calls them 
impious and blasphemers, for presuming to limit the 
Omnipotent : when the highest oif their presumption 
amounts but to tliis, the supposing God can exert na 
pmveVy xvhich implies a contradiction ; since this ima- 
ginary power is indeed impotency. Nay, he would wil- 
lingly persuade himself there was no such arguments in 
being. For, s]:)eaking of the reasoning, which induced 
u^n to conclude the soul to be a substance distinct from 
the body, he represents it tlius: *' Men taking it ioit 
granted that tliey knew all the perceivable properties 
of matter, they concluded that such things as could 
not be accounted for by these,, were to be accounted 
for by the properties of some other substance/' And 
again : " Vanity and presumptbn determine philosophers 
^ to conclude, that because they cannot account for the 
^^ phienomena of the mind by what they know very super- 
ficially of solid extended substance, this mind must be 
somepther substance.*^ Such, indeed, was tlie state 
of the controversy when Locke skimmed over the argu- 
ment But Clarke and Baxter went deeper. They 
^raw their conclusion, not on the presumption that they 
knew all the knowable qualities of matter, and that be- ' 
tweQu these and thought there was no perceivable con- 
nexion ; but from this clear and solid truth, that from the 
little we do know of body, we see a contradiction in sup-r 
posing intelligence to be a quality of matter. For thus 
they reasoned, though \i^e know not all the powers of 
piatteri yet we know certainly it qannot have i7iconsisteni 
and contradictory powers. It is allowed to have essen- 
tially 2^ vis inert ice ^ or that it resists a change of its 
state : it is impossible, therefore* tliat it should, at the 
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same time, have spontaneous motion, or effect a change 
of its state. If this be the case (and to deny that it is 
the case, is confounding all the principles of humaa 
knowledge), then it is impossible the soul should be 
material. — But his Lordship feasts us with the same fine 
argument on the motion of body. " They are unable 
(says he) to conceive how body can act at all, ancl 
therefore they suppose the immediate presence and 
action of an incorporeal agent in every operation of 
corporeal nature." Whereas the truth is, they fully 
conceive from the ms inertia of body^ or its resistance 
to a change of its state, the absolute imposisibility that it 
should act at all : and from thence see the necessity o( 
an incorporeal agent in every operation of corporeal/ 
nature. You will think, perhaps, his Lordship knew no 
more of this question than as it stood iii his Master 
Locke ; and that he had never heard of Baxter j who has 
carried it farthest, and treated it the most profoundly* 
I should have thought so too, but that I find his Lord-, 
ship, in one place, speaking with that contempt of Baxter^ s 
reasoning which is his Morit, whenever any thing he can- 
not answer bears hard upon thejftrst philosophy. It is 
where he honours us with his own thoughts concerning 
ATTRACTION. " Attraction (saith his Lordship) may 
be, notwithstanding all the silly abstract reasoning 
to the contrary, a real property of matter." 
Now you are to understand that Baxter^ when he has. 
evinced the truth of Newton's idea oi attraction (who 
makes it po real^ or essential pfoperty of matter) y em- 
ploys this idea to prove, that it implies a contradiction 
to suppose, the soul may be a quality of matter. This 
great truth, deep reflection, and a thorough comprehension 
of the Newtonian philosophy, enabled Baxter to de- 
monstrate. On the other hand, no reflection, no philo- 
sophy, nothing but mere i?ituitio7i made his Lordship 
conclude that it is so far from being a contradiction^ 
that the soul is a quality of mattery that it is a self- 
evident fact. But, you shall hear his own marvellous, 
words : " I am persuaded that God can make material 
" systems capable of thought, because I must renounce 
** one of the kinds of knowledge that he has given me^ 
^' and the firsts though not the principal in the order of 
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•*' knowing, or admit that he hath doxe so." Locke 
only contended for a bare possibility : his Lordship sees 
tiie necessiti/ : so much wiser is the disciple than his 
nmster. 

3. But let us now go on with his Lordship's system. 
His third great principle is the falsehood of the Jeziish 
and Christian revelations. And here you will find 
no ari^ument omitted that bears with tlie least force 
against either of them. It is true, they are none of his 
own. They are borrowed from the minute philosophers 
that went before him : of whom it must be owned his 
Lordship is a very close and humble imitator. 
. ' His attack on revealed religion is in two parts. The 
^rst is a confutation of its truth, as it lies in its purity, 
in sacred Scripture : the secondj an insinuation of its- 
felsehood, as it is seen in its corrupt state amongst modern 
churches. 

Judaism is attacked more fully and avowedly in tlie 
first way : and Christianity^ in the latter. 

1. All the arguments against revelation, as represented 
inthe-Bible, are taken from Blount, Toland, Collins, 
Chubb, Morgan, and their fellows. I must except, 
indeed, the atrocious terms in w hich they are always in- 
forced. For th^ iniquity of the times would not sufter 
those confessors of truth to put forth wore than half 
their strength^ as his Lordship assures us. When I 
observe, his reasoning here is taken from these men, it is 
toot spoken in disparagement of it : for, to say the truth, 
it. is the best in all his Essays. 

One tiling, indeed, falls out unluckily. AH his Lord* 
ship s gieat originals; in common with the rest of man* 
kind, professed to believe the moral attributes of the 
Deity. And, on this principle, inforced their arguments 
against the truth of revealed religion : indeed, what other 
principle is there that will afford any ground for an ob- 
jection against it? It is doubted, whether a moral dis- 
pensation come from the Author to whom it is ascribed. 
The doubt arises from our knowledije of his moral char 
racter j between which and tlie dispensation- there is a 
supposed discordancy: but take away the moral charafcter, 
and the doubt ceases wath it. Yet his Loijdship professes- 
tx> have no idea of these moral attribuifU . Nft ip^ter, 
' They 
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They were necessary to be taken into service here, fot 
the sake of carrying on his sche-nes : and a philosopher 
can drop his principle, as a politician does his firiend, 
when he is of no use, and renew his acquaintance again 
when he is. These discarded attributes therefore are 
on this occasion taken into favour; soon indeed, to be 
dismissed again, and his old principle of no morality 
in the Godhead, reassumed, when he wants to guard 
against the terrors of a future state ; in which, to do 
it justice, it performs true knights-service- Much indeed 
is it to be lamented, that his old principle sjiould ever 
grow capricious ; and that when it had so effectually ex^ 
eluded God's moral government, as recommended by 
natural religion, . it should oppose itself to those argu- 
ments which are. for excluding God's moral government 
as recommended by revelation. But after all, what if 
his Lordship played booty, and was for bringing in a 
political religion by a side wind ; just as Father Harduin 
established church tradition. The Jesuit, when he had 
destroyed all the monuments of antiquity, concluded we 
should be gbid.to take, refuge in an irifalUble guide : and 
the noble Politician could not but see that when he had 
taken away God's moral attributes, he had removed all 
grounds for doubting of the divine origin of the Magi* 
strate^ religion, from Amasis and Mneves, to That 
and-Orfiw. 

2. .An historical deduction of the abuses and cor- 
rtiptions of Christianity in the Church of Rome, to 
advance superstition, fanaticism, and spiritual tyranny^ 
makes the sfecond part of his Lordship's reasoning against 
EEYELATioN ; and the subject of the largest of ins Jour 
Esmys. 

On this head he expatiates in all the forms of piety^ 
patriotism, and humanity. He bewails the dishonours 
done to religion ; he resents the violations of civil liberty ; 
and he vindicates the common sense of mankind from the 
tehulastic jargon of an ignorant, debauched, and avaricious 
clergy. 

• ..•-.-" Felicia tempora, quae te 

** Moribus opponunt : habeat jam Roma pudorem.** , 
On so trite a topic, the triumph of every true Protestant 
from Fox ta Mr. Chaodler^ that is, from tjhi^ f^V. \s> ^, 
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last gcJod writer upon the subject, his Lordship may be 
well excused for unloading his Common-place. What- 
ever there is of a better taste, he has taken from Hooker, 
Stillingfleet, Barrow, and such other of the English clergy 
who have most successfully detected the errors, and set 
bounds to the usurpations of Popery. But as tlie object 
of our divines in this detection was to recommend the 
Gospel-truth; and of his Lordship, to discredit it; he 
had need of other helps : and these, too, were at hand ; 

* such as Hobbes, Toland, Tindal, and Gordon ; whom 
he faithfully copies, both in exaggerating the abuses, and 
in drawing false consequences from the reform of them. 
Thus, according to those divines who wrote for truths 
SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY was modcstly complained of as 
hindering the advancenient of real knowledge ; as keep- 
ing riien busied in trifling controversies ; and as making 
them often mistake words for things. But with my Lord, 
and these his better guides, who wrote against revela-- 
tiotiy SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY is boldly accused to have 
blotted out all knowledge, and to have left nothing in its 
stead but madness^ frenzy^ and delirium. So again, 
The end of those divines in opposing church-tyranny was 
to introduce a religious society on the principles of 
Gospel-liberty : but the end of these philosophers in de- 
crying Popery is to establish ^ civil, in the place of a 
religious usurpation, and to make the church a crea- 
ture OF THE STATE. In the mean time, he says boldly 
and well, " That some men are impudent enough to 
^t pretend, others silly enough to believe, that they 
^* adhere to the Gospel, and maintain the cause of God 
" against infidels and heretics, when they do nothing bet- 
*^ ter nor more than expose the conceits of men." But 
while he is thus busy in observing what happens at onq 
^nd of tliis common fallacy, where the conceits of men 
are mistaken for the cause of God, he suffers himself to 
slip in, at the otlier : and does just the same against the 
Gospel, which these impudent and silly men do for iu 
He exposes the knavery of powerful churchmen, and die 
folly or profound divines ; and then pretendSj or believes^ 
tliafhe hath discredited revelation itself. 

However, to part friends with the divines,' after* sci 

Minjr hard: wotds, he teathfea* tkifetu toNv'iji* ^q^ ilp^- iH 
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^ome plausible xcay, their bungling systems of artifi- 
cial THEOLOGY, just as he had befoie taught God 
^imi^ty himself to mend his two dispensations. ^' Let 
** us (says he) suppose a theist objecting — the believer 
*^ might reply— he might add— he might add — and all 
" this with great plausibility at least." You will say 
now, I envy my Lord the glory of his instructions, so 
well calculated to defend artijicial theology^ or other- 
wise I, who am not sparing of m}^ quotations, would have 
given them at large. To tell you the truth, I suppressed 
them with design; and in oider to excite the readers 
puriosity. 1 am told there is need of it ; and that this 
Jirst philosophy^ this physic of the soul, is not swallow- 
ed with that eagerness which might be expected or hoped 
for, on the first appearance of so great a blessing. You 
will suspect, by what you have observed in my former 
Letter, tha.t the public may possibly be over-dosed. But 
what if they be ? It is only making it a little more pala- 
table, and his followers will soon reconcile them to their 
physic. 

4. His Lordship^s fourth and last great principle is the 
IMPOSSIBILITY of REVELATION in general. 

He has refused no arms, we see, to combat the revela- 
tions God hath actually given. He wonid seem to 
relax a little of his hostility, as to those which God may 
possibly give : tor in one place he says he will hoc ab^ 
solutcly pronounce against the po:''il)iitty of God's 
.revealing his will to man. But whether he equivocates, 
whether he altered his mind, or whether he simply forgot 
^mself (a matter of little consequence), most true it is, 
that he hath formally laid down, and largely insisted 
.upon, certain principles, whicli make revealed religion a 

'thillg UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE. 

Firsts As to inspiration, He not only denies all 
reality in the thing, but will not allow so much as aijy 
meaning in the word. And a miracle, he holds 
amongst matters impossible ; what never did, nor ever 
can exist. But now, Without the tirst, no divine messen* 
^r cc^ld be sent ; for he must receive his urd s fro.a 
God: and, without the second, no divine ne-^s n-^er 
would be believfid; ^^i be must have his creU.catid.U to 

Vol. Xlli L xqj^sx' 
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man : and these credentials, on his Lordship's own prin- 
ciples, can be no other than miracles* 

But here again you are to observe, that on this subject 
likewise, infidelity is no more indebted to him than for his 
good will. All he urges against inspiration and miracles 
having been first urged by Hobbes and Spinoza : by the 
one, with more subtilty and exactness; by the other, 
tvith infinite more elegance. 

Secondly^ As to natural religion, his Lordship 
holds it to be full, perfect, and well understood. He 
holds, likewise, that the only conceivable purpose of 
revelation must be to republish this natural religion. 
The consequence is, and this his Lordship gives us to un- 
derstand, that the use of revelatiofi is superseded. For 
if it teaches more than natural Religion taught, or differ- 
ent from what it taught, the revelation is evidently false; 
if only the .y^77ze, it is evidently superfluous. 

lliirdiyy As to a particular providence. This, 
his Lordship utterly rejects. But revealed rehgion is 
nothing else than the exercise of that very providence, to 
some declared end £^nd purpose in the moral system. 

On all these accounts, he concludes, and conse- 
quentially enough, that reason has nothing further 

TO DO, AVHEN revelation BEGINS. 

You have now. Sir, the whole of his lordship's 
system, together with his principal topics for the support 
of it ; both indeed very sucdnctly delivered : enough 
however to shew^ you that these famous Essays, which 
you have so often heard cried up as the very mine and 
treasury of all divine and human truths, are indeed little 
other than a magazine or warehouse of other men's lum- 
ber : or (not to dishonour his Lordship by a low com- 
parison) like the mouth of your neighbouring Severn, 
turbulent and dirty : which, let fabling Poets say w hat 
they please, we are sure never derived its source frova 
the pure and perennial urn of a demi-god : but, if one 
may guess by the taste and colour, became thus consider- 
able from the confluence of shallow brooks and babbling 
rivulets, of stagnant ditches, common-sew^ers, and yet 
stranger mixtures, scoured off and put into a ferment by 
the hasty rage of some peevish land-torrent. 

THE 
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THE main pillar of his system, you see, is this extra- 
vagiant paradox, That we have no adequate ideas of 
God's moral attributes^ his goodness and justice, 
as we have of his natural^ his wisdom and power. --^ 
And here, let me observe once for all, that his Lordship 
uses the words, inadequate ideas, and, no ideas, as terms 
of the same import. And, I think, not improperly. I 
have therefore followed hiln in the indifferent use of either 
expression. For the reason of his calling our ideas of 
(jod's moral attributes, inadequate, is, because he 
denies that goodness and justice in God, and goodness 
and justice amongst Men, are the same in kind. But 
if not the same in kind, we can have 77.0 idea of them ; 
because we have no idea of any other kind of goodness 
and justice. 

As the reasoning on this head, contrary to his usual 
wont, is inlirely his own, and extremely curious in itself^ 
I will once more go a little out of my way to set it in a true 
light ; thkt it may neither impose by its novelty ; nor too 
much shock You and all good men by its unchecked 
atrocity. 

His three positions are, 

1 . That, by metaphysics^ or the reasoning a priori^ 
we can gain no knowledge of God at all. 

2. That our knowledge of his attributes are to be 
acquired only by a contemplation on his works, or by 
the reasoning ci posteriori. 

3. That in this way, we can only arrive at the know- 
ledge of his natural iattributes, not of his moral. 

It is from the constitution of the w^orld alone (says 
his Lordship) and from the state of mankind in it, that 
we can acquire any ideas, of the divine attributes, or 
a right to affirm any thing about them.'^ 

The knowledge of the Creator is on many accounts 
necessary to such a creature as man : and therefor^ we 
are made able to arrive, by a proper exercise of our 
mental faculties, from a knowledge of God's works 
to a knowledge of his existence, and of that infinite 
*' POWER and wisdom which are demonstrated to us in 
" them. Our knowledge concerning God goes 
'^ no further.*' 

" Artificial theology connects by very ipTo\Aexc«5C\^ 

' h 2 ^^ teafiOT^»!|^ 
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** reasoning a priori^ moral attributes^ such as we 
'* conceive them, and such as they ate relatively to U8, 
" with the physical attributes of God ; though there be 
** no sufficient foundation for this proceeding, nay, though 
*^ the phcenoinena are in several cases repugnant^ . 

Having thus assured us that the ideas of God s moral 
"^attributes are to be got by no consequential reasoning 
*at all, eitheir h priori or h posteriorly the only two ways 
we have to knowledge; He rightly concludes, that if 
Man hath such ideas, they were not found but invented 
hy him. And therefore, that nothing might be wanting 
"to the full dilucidation of this curious point, he acquaints 
tis who were the authors of the fiction, and how 
strangely the thing came about. 

" Some of the Philosophers (says his Lordship) having 
^* been led by a more full and accurate contemplation of 
" nature to the knowledge of a supreme self-existent 
" 'Being of infinite power and wisdom^ and the first cause 
" of all things, were not contented with this degree of 
** knowledge. They made a system of God's moral 
*^ as well as p%^ic^/ attributes, by which to account 

" FOR THE PROCEEDINGS OF HIS PR,OVIDENCE." 

These Philosophers, then, it seems, invented the system 
of Gods moral attributes^ in order to account for Ac 
difficulties arising fi'Om the view of God's moral govern- 
ment. If the world till now had been so dull as to have 
no conception of tliese attributes ; his Lordship s Philo- 
sophers, we see, made amends: who were so quick- 
witted to conceive, and so sharpnsighted to find out, the 
obliquities of a crooked line before they had got any idea 
of a straight one. For just to this, neither more nor 
iess, does his Lordsliip's observation amount, ihsX-^they 
made a system of God's moral attributes^ by which 
to account for the proceedings of his providence. — 
Till now, no man could conceive how any doubts con- 
cerning moral government could ♦arise bdton the pre- 
vious ideas of the moral dttributes'^i'i)ae Govern&r. 
This invention of his Lordship's old philosophers piits us 
in mind of an ingenious modern, the curious SANcnflo 
Pancha; who, as his histbriam tells us, was vety iti- 
guisitive to discover the author of that veiry useful in- 
^"vention we call Shtt^ ; for, ^thti^s *woi«tfiy Megirtrate, 
10 ^^^^ 
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^eep aod good cheer were the^r^^ philosophy. Now 
the things sought ^fter by Sancho and his Lordsliip were 
at, no great distance : for if sleeping began when men first 
shut &eir eyes, it is certain the idea of God's goodnessi 
appeared as soon as ever they opened them. 

Dr. Clarke's demonstration of the moral attributes 
^ prior if I shall leave, as his Lordship is pleased to do, 
in all its force. If the Doctor's followers think their 
master's honour concerned, where his arguments are not, 
they have a large field and a safe to shew their prowess* 
I ratlier chuse to undertake the noble Philosopher on his 
own terms, without any ^ other arms than the arguments 
d posteriori. For he is such a champion for the good 
cause, tliat he not only appoints his adversaries the field, 
but prescribes to them the use of tiieir weapons. 

But his Lordship,, like other great men, is not easily; 
approached ; and when he is, not always fit to be seen. 
You catch his first philosophy, as Butler's hero did 
Aristotle's first matter, undressed, and without a . 
rag of form, however flaunting and fluttering in frag- . 
MENTS. To speak plainly, his Lordship's entire neglect 
of method betrays him into endless repetitions: and 
in these, whether for want of precision in his ideas, pro- 
priety in his terms, or art in his composition, the question 
is perpetually changing ; and rarely without being new-? 
covered by an equivocal expression. If you add to this^ 
the perpetual contradictions into which he falls, 
either by defect of memory, excess of passion, or distress 
of argument, you will allow it to be no easy matter tq 
take him fairly, to know him fully, and to represent him ' 
to the best advantage : in none qf which offices would \ 
l)e willingly defective. Indeed, when you have don^ 
this, the business is over ; and his Lordship's reasoning 
generally confutes itself. ' 

When I reflect upon what this has cost me, the reading 
over two or three bulky volumes to get possession of a 
/single argument ; which now you think you hold, and then 
again you losej which meets you full when you least 
expect it ; and slips away from you the very moment it 

fromises to do most : when, I say, I reflect upon all this, 
cannot but lament the hard luck oi \h^. EngVi&H 
ctmoY^ "who, though appareutly least fit, «^ Wm^vsv^^ 
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parties, certainly least affected, as there is nothing that 
can impose on a scholar, and a great deal that may mislead 
the people, are likely to be the men most engaged with his 
Lordship in this controversy. Time was, when if a writer 
had a disposition to seek objections against Religion, 
though he found them hardly, and urged them heavily, yet 
he would digest his thoughts, and methodize his reasoning. 
The clergy had then nothing to do but to answer him, 
if they found themselves able. But since this slovenly 
custom (as Lord Shaftesbury calls it) has got amongst 
our Free-thinkers, of taking their physic in public^ 
of throwing about their loose and crude indigestions under 
the name of fragments, things which in their very 
name imply not so much the wa7ity as the exclusion of 
aliybr;72, the advocate of Religion has had a fine time of 
it : he must work them into consistence, he must mould 
them into shape, before he can safely lay hold of them 
himself, or present them handsomely to the public. But 
these gentlemen have provided that a clergyman should 
never be idle. All, he had of old, to attend, was the 
saving the souls of those committed to his care. He 
must now begin his work a great deal higher ; he must 
first convince his flock that they have souls to bJe saved. 
And the spite of all is, that at the same time his kind 
masters have doubled his task, tliey appear very well dis- 
posed to lessen his wages. 

We have observed, that the denial of God's moral 
attributes is the great barrier against Religion in general : 
but it is more especially serviceable in his Lordship's 
idiosyncratic terrors ; the terrors of fi future state. To 
these we owe his famous book of fragments, composed 
occasionally, and taken as ap extemporaneous cordial, 
each stronger than the other, to support himself under 
his frequent paroxysms. For, set the moral attributes 
aside, and we can neither form any judgment of the end 
of man, nor of the nature of Goa s moral government. 
All our knowledge will be confined to our present state 
and condition*. It is by these attributes, we learn, that 
man was made for happiness ; wd that God's dispensa- 

* One of hi^ Lprdship's corollaries therefore from the proposi- 
tion of no moral attributeSy is this, *' Out Viwovjled^e concerning 
^ pod jgoes no further tban iox t);ve utcc^^w^ \j&^ ^l\^^xl»asv\\Vi^ 
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tion to us here is but part of our moral system : This 
naturally extends our views to, and terminates our know- 
ledge in, futurity. 

The fate of all Religion therefore being included in the 
question of God's moral attributesj I hold it of much 
importance to prove against his Lordship, that men may 
ACQUIRE ADEQUATE IDEAS OF THEM in the samc Way, 
and with equal certainty, in which they acquire the know- 
ledge of God's natural attributes : and the knowledge 
of thesCy his Lordship deduces from its original in the 
following words — 

All our knowledge of God (says he) is derived from 
his works. Every part of the immense universe, and 
the order and harmony of the whole, are not only 
^* conformable to our ideas or notions of wisdom and 
" POWER, but these ideas and notions were impressed 
'* originally and principally by them, on every attentive 
^^ mind ; and men were led to conclude, with the iitmost 
certainty, that a Being of infinite wisdom and power 
made, preserved, and governed the system. As far as 
w^e can discover, w^e discern these m all his works; 
and where we cannot discern them, it is manifestly due 
to our imperfection, not to his. This now is real 
knowledge, or there is no such thing as knowledge. 
We acquire it immediately in the objects themselves, 
in God, and in nature, the work of God. We know 
wheit wisdom Sitid power are : we know both intuitively, 
and by the help of our senses, that such as we conceive 
them to be, such they appear in the work : and there- 
fore we know dencionstratively that such they are in the 
'^ worker.'' 

All this is mighty w ell : and On these very grounds I 
tmdertake to prove that men may get as clear and precise 
ideas of God's goodness and justice. 

But, to prevent, or, indeed, now things are gone thus 
iar^ rather to redress all ambiguity in the terms, and 
equivocation in the use of them ; it will be proper to-ex- 
plain whai true philosophy means by Gob's works, 
whetljer physical or moral. 

Now, it means, if I am not mistaken, that constitu- 
tion OF THiJ(.G.$ which God hath established, and di-' 
jneeted to a pimn aad obvious end : no tegxid \i€va^\v^^ 
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to those impediments or obstructions in its course, li'hich 
the Author of Nature hath permitted to arise from any ' 
part of the material, or i?itellectual creation. 

Thus, when we consider his physical works, in order 
to make our estimate of his wisdom and power ^ we con- 
ceive tliem as they are in themselves ; and in the perfec- 
tion of their constitution ; though the greater portions of 
the physical systpm may, from the intractability of 
matter, be subject to some inconsiderable irregularities ; 
x^^hich, as the true piiiLosopiiER* observes, will be apt 
to increase till this system wants a rejormation : and 
though the smaller portions, such as the bodies bt animals, 
ihay, from various accidents in their conception and birth, 
often want that convenient formation and adaption of their 
parts,. from the wonderful contrivance of which, in the 
Various bodies of animals in general, arises so illustrious 
in evidence of the xvisdom and power of the Workman, 

Surely, then, comnion sense and all equitable measure 
require us to esrimate God's moral works upon the same 
Standard : to consider what the moral constitution is in 
itself: and (when the question is of God's goodness 
and justice) to keep that view distinct : and not suffer 
it to be disturbed or broken by any interruptions occasion- 
ed by the perverse influence either of the passion or 
action of material or immaterial Beings. For, here, 
both concur to violate the constitution : in the natural 
system, m-^ns free-will has no place : in the morale the 
abuse of J rte-will occasions the greatest of its disorders. 

In prosecuting this qiestion, therefore, As, in order to 
acquire and confirm our ideas ot (iod's wisdom and 
power, we consider the fiatural system so tar forth only 
as its order and harmony is supported by the general 
laws of matter and motion : so, in ( rder to acquire and 
confirm our ideas of his goodness ar\djustice, we should 
tegaid the moral system so far forth only as its order 
and harmony is supported by that general law, which 
annexes happij^ess to virtues and to vice, misery. 

Ihus much, and only thus much, is God's work, ia 
either system ; and it is frotn God's work we are to des 
Rionstrate his attributes. The rest, (w^here disorders real 
6f apparent obtrude themselves to obstruct our views ia 
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these dfecoveries) proceeds from matter and the human 
mind. 

And it IS ntt to be forgotten, that the conclusion we 
draw fronn hence, in support of our adequate ideas of 
God's moral attributes, has the greater strength upon hiai 
Lordship's own principles : who liolds, that this constitu-^ 
lion arises solely from the will of God : for then ^ve 
are sure that the will, which annexes, hajtpiness to 
virtue, and misery to vice, must arise from God's moral 
rather than from his first physical nature. 

Havinyj premised thus much ; no more, indeed, than 
necessary to obviate one continued sophism, that runs 
through all his Lordship's reasonings, against the moral 
attributes (where, the course and operation of that 
moral constitution, as it appears under the disturbances 
occasioned by mans free will^ is perpetually put for the 
constitution itselj), I now proceed to shew, from God's 
WORKS, that we have as precise ideas of his goodness 
and justice, as of his power and wisdom. 

ilis Lordship observes, thaX from every part of the 
immense universe, and front the harmony of the whole, 
men are led to conclude^ with the utmost certainty^ 
that a Being of infinite wisdom and power made,, pre- 
served, and governed the system. This, he observes 
in favour of the /^^/i^ra/ attributes. And what should 
hinder men from making the same observation in favour 
of the moral, viz. That the happiness and misery, by the 
very constitution of nature, attendant on virtue and on 
vice, lead men to conclude, with equal certainty, that a 
Being of infinite goodness and justice made, preserves, 
and governs the system ? 

The existence of this moral constitution his Lordship 
acknowledges. Let us consider it, therefore, both as it 
respects bodies of men^ and individuals. 

That communities are always happy or miserable in 
proportion as their manners are virtuous or vicious, his 
Lordship himself is the readiest to denaonstrate. If such 
a constitution of things does not bespeak the Author of it 
good and Just, how is it possible to conclude any thing 
of the character of the Creator from his works? Hi^ 
Lordship thinks, that from the marks of wisdom ^x\4 

power in liiejfAsjsica/ s^sterm we leam m\ltv \3tv^ \xVmo^ 
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certainty that God is wise di^A powerful i and he says,, 
that we acquire this knowledge immediately, as it w^ere, 
by our senses. Are there not the self-same marks of 
goodness and justice in this part at least of the moral 
system that respects communities? And do not we 
come to know as immediately by our senses, and as 
certainly by our reason, that God is good and Just ? 

If we consider the moral co7istiiuiion, as it respects 
particulars, we see virtue and vice have the same in- 
fluence on our happiness and misery. Here, indeed, we 
fold more interruptions in the means to the end than in 
die otiier part. Our material and our intellectual natures 
have here more power to disorder the harmony of the 
system. In communities, it can rarely be disturbed, but 
by a pestilence, or that other moral plague, a hero or a 
conqueror: amongst particulars, indeed, physical evil 
and the abuse of free-will operate more strongly. But 
when once tlie demonstration of the moral attributes is 
clearly made from that part of the "constitution which re-* 
gards communities, it can never be shaken by the dis- 
orders in that which regards particulars. The established 
truth is now a principle for further discoveries ; and all 
we can fairly deduce from these disorders is the cer- 
tainty of di future state. But this by the way. 

^yjiat I insist upon at present is, that, to decide the 
question concerning God's attributes, we are to consider 
the constitution of things, as it is in itself, simply. This 
is, properljr, Goj£s work. The disorders in it, occasioned 
by the abuse of man's free-will, is not his work, but 
vians. This, his Lordship too, upon another occasion, 
namely, when he combats the argument of 3, future state, 
from an unequal providence, is perpetually repeating. 
So that these disorders must, even on his Lordship's own 
principles, be excluded from the account, when we esti- 
mate God's nature and attributes from his works. 

'^ But we see not tliose disorders in the natural world, 
which we both see 'find feel in the moraV^ This would 
be some objection did God in the moral, as in the na^ 
tural system, direct immediately, or constitute things 
mechanically; or had free-will the same influence on the 
natural as on the moral system. — Did God direct in 
both constitutions^ immediately ox mechanically; or 
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did he direct immediately and mechanically in neither, 
and that yet the ?noral remained more subject to disorder 
than the fiatural; it might indeed follow that we had 
not so clear ideas of God's goodness mid justice as of 
his wisdom and power : but since he has thought fit to 
leave man free; and has been pleased to suffer the 
abuse of free-will to affect the moral system, and not the 
natural; as this, I say, is the case, tlie superior irre- 
gularities in the one do not take off* from tlie equal clear- 
ness of the demonstration, which results from the nature 
of both constitutions. " This difference" (to speak ia 
the words of a late writer) " is not to be ascribed to a; 
contrary conduct in the Governor of tlie two systems^ 
but to the contrary natures of the subjects. Passive 
matter being totally inert, its resistance to the law* 
impressed upon it must be extremely weak ; and con-J 
sequently the disorders arising from that resistance 
" proportionably slow and unheeded : while that active 
^* self-moving principle, the mind, flies out at once from 
^* the centre of its direction, and can every moment de- 
^V fleet from the line of truth and reason. Hence moral 
^^ disorders began early, became excessive, and have 
^* continued, through all ages, to disturb tlie harmony of 
*' the system*." 

What is here said will, I suppose, be sufficient to con- 
fute the following assertions ; and to detect the mistake 
on which they arise. 

" Every thing (says his Lordship) shews the wisdom 
** and power of God conformably to our ideas of wisdom 
*' and power in the physical world and in the moral. 
** But every thing does not shew in like manner the 
*' justice and goodness conformably to our ideas of 
^^ these attributes in either. The physical attrU 
** butes are in their nature more glaring and less 
^' equivocal^' 

And again, " There is. wo sufficient foundation in the 
^' phaenomena of nature, to connect t"he moral attributes 
wkh the physical attributes of God. A^fl^, the 
phcBnomena are in several cases repugnant. ^^ 
But since he goes so far as to talk of the want of a 

* The PruDcJpJes ofNntaral and Revealed HeWgiotv^ \n a tovit%^ 
cfSerwons 9t LiacoJn's lan.—rSt^ VoL IX. p» ^%. 
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foundation J and even a i^epiignancy ; Before I pro6eed 
with the main branch of nay reasoning, J will just urge 
one single argument for the reality and full evidence of 
the moral attribute's.: and it shall be taken from himself, 
and shall conclude on his own principles. 
- He tells us, that such as he, " wJio apply themselves 
" to the first philosophy y apply themselves to the noblest 

" objects that can demand the attention of the mind 

** To the signification of God's will, concerning the 
" duties we owe to him, and to one another." 
And again, *' It is sufficient to establish our moral 
obligations, that we consider them relatively to our own 
system. From thence they arise : and since they arise 
from thence, it must be the will of that Being who 
•* made the system, that we should observe and practise 
*' them." 

Let me ask then, How it is that w^e collect this will. 
from the objects which his Lordship allows us to con- 
template, namely, his works in this system? He will 
say from certain qualities in those objects. — What are 
those qualities? He will reply, the Jit2iesses of means 
to ends. — Who w-as the Author of these fitnesses? He 
hath told us, the God of nature. — It was God's will 
then, that we should use the meansy in order to obtain 
the ends. Now, in the moral System, the means are 
virtuous practice ; the end, happiness. Virtue therefore 
roust needs be pleasing to him /and Vice, as its contrary, 
displeasing. Well, but then, as to this like and dislike ; 
it must be either capricious, or it must be regulated on 
the nature of things. IVisdom, which his Lordship con-* 
descends to give his Maker, will not allow us to suppose 
k capricious. It is regulated therefore on the nature of 
things. But if the nature of things be, as his Lordship 
holds it is, the constitution of God, and dependent on his 
mll^ then he who is pleased with virtue, and displeased 
with vice, must needs be himself good and just. 

To proceed now with the principal branch of our 
reasoning. His Lordship goes on thus. But men not 
^nly might collect God's^ natural attvihuLes from the 
physical system^ but in effect they did : and all men^ 
at all timeSf had these notions so strongly impressed 
on them, that tliey a;ere Ud to conclude •oDitft the^ 
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rUtmoH certainty for a Being of infinite poxcer and 

I desire to know in what time or place it ever hap- 
pened, before his Lordship philosophised at Battersea, 
and could fnd no foundation, in the phccnomena (f 
nature, to connect the moral with the physical attri* 
butes 4)f God, that a man, who believed God's infinite 
wisdom jmd power, did not with equal confidence believe 
his infinite goodness and justice? In truth, these two 
sets of ideas, the physical and moral attributes of tlie 
Deity, were equally extensive, they were equally steady, 
and, till now, they were always inseparable. 

He says, that as far as we can discover, we discern 
infinite wisdom and power in all God's works: and 
where toe cannot discern them, it is manifestly due 
to our imperfection, not to his. 

What his Lordship here says will deserve to be con- 
sidered. A comparison is insinuated between our dis- 
covery of infinite power and wisdom from the physical 
works of God; and our discovery of infinite goodness 
and justice from his moral works ; in which, the advan- 
tage is given to the former. Now, in order to come to a 
just decision in this point (omitting at present the notice 
of his general sophism, which operates in this observation, 
as in the rest), we must distinguish between the means ef 
acquiring the knowledge of God's attributes, and th^ 
knowledge when acquired 

As to the first (the means of acquiririg) there seems 
to be some advantage^on the side of God's physical 
works. For, as his Lordship rightly observes, where we 
cannot discern wisdom and power iii the physical 
works, it is due to our imperfection, not to his : fer 
as men advance in the knowledge of nature we see 
more and more of wisdom and power. And he in- 
sint^te^ we cannot say the same concerning the difficulties 
in the moral system. It is true, we cannot. But then 
let us tell him, neither can we say the contrary. The 
Teason is. The physical systenj lies open to our enquiries ; 
and by the right application of our senses to well tried 
experiments, wc are able to make considerable advances 
in the knowledge of Nature. It is not so in the moi^l 
i^stexDi all we know here ^re a few gsa^^A ^tvcvw^% 
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concerning its constitution ; and further than this, human 
yit or industry is unable to penetrate. These general 
principles are, indeed, amply sufficient to deduce and 
establish the moral attributes from the moral system ; 
but not sufficient to remove all difficulties that arise from 
what we see of the actual administration of that system. 
So that, though we cannot say, that as we advance in 
ike knowledge of the moral svstem we see more and 
more f goodness and justice ; So neither can his Lord- 
ship say (though his words seem to msinuate he could) 
that as we advance, we see less and less. Whereas the 
truth is, beyond those generd principles, we cannot 
ttlvance at alL 

But then, as to the second part in the distinction (the 
knowledge of the attributes, when acquired J^ I hold 
the advantage, and a great one it is, lies altogether on the 
side of the moral. And this, I cannot better explain to 
you than iri the words of the writer, quoted just before : 
** Though the idea (says this Divine) of God's natural 
** attributes be as clear in the abstract, as that of his 
moral, yet the idea of his moral attributes is, in the 
concrete, more adequate than that of his natural. The 
reason seems convincing. The moral relation in which 
we stand to God, as free agents, is just the same 
'* wliether man exists alone, or w^hether he be but a link 
** in the chain of innumerable orders of intelligences sur- 
*' rounding the whole creation. Hence we must needs 
** have a full knowledge of our duty to him, and of his 
'* dispositioa towards us : on which knowledge is founded 
" the exactness of our conceptions of his moral attributes, 
*' 1^\^ justice and goodness. But the natural relation in 
*' which we, or any of God's creatures, stand towards 
*^ him, as material Beings, is not the same when considered 
** simply, as when a portion of a dependent and con- 
*' nected wdiole. Because, whenever such a whole ^xists, 
*' the harmony and perfection of it must first of all be 
" consulted. This harmony ariseth from the mutual sub- 
*' serviency and union of its parts. But this subserviency 
** may require a ministration of government, with regard 
*' to certain portions of matter thus allied, different frcan 
** what might have followed had those portions stood 
^^ alone, bl&cause that precise disposition, which mi^t 
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be fit in one case, might be unfit in the other. Hence 
we, who know there is a Whole, of which our material 
system is a Part, and yet are totally ignorant both of its 
nature and extent, can have but a very confusecl idea of 
that physical relation in which we stand towards God ; 
so that our conceptions of his natural attributes, his 
power and wisdom^ which are founded on that idea, 
must in the concrete be proportionably vague and irt- 
^* adequate*.'' 

But you will ask, perhaps, whence arises this recipro- 
cal advantage which the moral and the natural attributes 
have over one another, in the means of acquirhig the 
knowledge of them, and the precision of that knowledge 
when acquired ? I will tell you in two words. Of our 
<mm physical S5^stem, we know many particular)?, (that is, 
we discover much of the means^ but nothing of the end}i 
and of the unive7^sal physical system we are entirely 
ignorant. On the other hand, we know but few particu- 
lars of our own moral system, (that is, we discover only 
the end^ and not the means) \ and of the universal moral 
system, we understand the general principles. 

His Lordship proceeds. This now [the knowledge of 
God's natural attributes] is real knoicledge ; or there 
is no such thing as knowledge. IFc acquire it imme- 
diately in the objects themselves^ in God, and in 
Nature the work of God. 

What his Lordship means by, in God, in distinction 
from the work of God, I confess I do not understand: 
' Perhaps it may be intended to insinuate, in honour of the 
7iatural attributes, that they may be even proved 
it priori ; for this is not the first time by many, when 
after having heartily abused a person or thing, he has 
been reduced to support himself on the authority, or the 
reasoning they afford him. Or perhaps, it was only 
usedi to round the period, and set oft' his eloquence. 
However, I agree with him, that this is real knowledge. 
And so too, I think; is the knowledge of the moral attri- 
butes, so gained. Why truly, says his Lordship, / do 
allow just so much goodness and justice in God as we 
see in that constitution, which annexes happiness to 

• The Principles of Natural and Revealed ReW^Voiv, m «. co.vxx^^ 
^f Sermoj35 &t Lincoln's iian.— See Vol, IX. pp, 4^, & %e<\% 
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virtue^ and misejy to vice. But thisy says he, I thinks 
hud better be called wisdom. 1 Uiink so tx)o ; if by so 
mucky he means no raore than what concerns God'-s 
natural government : and that he means no more, is 
plain, from his making the statural consequence of vice 
And virtue the only sanction of the moriil law. But I 
will venture to go further, and say, that, from what \%'e 
.$ee in this constitutiofi, we may collect peefect good- 
ness and justice. Matter and man's tree-will disturb 
the system : But if the constitution be the effect of God's 
voilly as his Lordship holds it is; and the mark of his 
wisdom^ as till mankind hold with him ; Does npt that 
wisdom require that his xvill should not be defeated? 
Would it not be defeated, if the disorders occasioned by 
the perversity of his creatures were not remedied and set 
right? And is not a remedy the clearest mark pf 
PERFECT goodness and justice ? 

Take it in another light. Free-will crosses the consti^ 
tutiony which God, by establishing, sheus he intended 
should take place. This present disturbance could not 
have been prevented, because, according to my Lord and 
iis Poet, it was necessary to the schemes of Divine Wis- 
dom, that there should be such a creature as Man : 

** For in the scale of reasoning life, 'tis plain 

" There must be, somewhere, such a rank as Man." 

The consequence is, that the disorder will be hereafter 
rectified. 

Had Man indeed been made unnecessarily ; and this 
Man had broke in upon God's general system, his Lord- 
ship might have had some pretence to say, as he does, 
that God meant the system should not BtE fur- 
ther pursued; that is, that the scheme which annexes 
happiness to virtue, and misery to vice, should remain in 
its present condition of an incomplete dispensation, to all 
eternity. But since Man is acknowledged to be a neces- 
sary part of a general system, complete in all its meoi- 
bers, it is nonsense to talk of God's not meaning the 
particular system should be further pur susd^ when 
that further pursuit is only to bring it to its natural 
period ; short of which, it would remain unfinished, nay 
naformed. 

He 
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He goes on. We knozo what m^isdom and power 
are. JVe know both intuitively^ and by the help of 
our senses, that stick as we conceive them to be, such 
they appear in the work ; and therejore we know de-* 
monstratively that such they are in the worker. 

And do we not know what goodness and justice 
are ? Do we not intuitively ^ and by the help of our 
senses know, that such as we conceive them to be, suth 
they appear in the work, namely, in that constitution 
of things which, his Lordship tells us, annexes happi- 
ness to virtue, and misery to vice ? And may we not 
demonstratively collect from ttience that such they are 
in -the worker, since this constitution, his Lordship tells 
tis again, is the effect of God's will? On his own 
principles, therefore, applied to his own state of the rea^- 
soning a posteriori, it appears, that God is of infinite 
goodness and justice, as well as of i?ifnite wisdom and 
power. 

But to give AUTHORITY to his partial reasoning (the 
usual support of all partialities) he, in one place, puts 
it into the mouth of A7iaj:agoras. '^' Should you ask- 
*' Anaxagoras (says he) what goodness is, ot justice, he 
" might bid you, perhaps, turn your eyes inward, first; 
then, survey mankind; observe the wants of indivi- 
duals, the benefits of society, and, from these particu- 
lars, frame the general notions oi goodness miA justice. 
He might go a step further: and add, \\\\?> \^ human 
goodness and human ]\x^tice, such as we can compre- 
hend, such as we can exercise, and such as the Supreme 
Mind has made it both our duty and interest to exercise, 
" by the constitution of the human system, and by the 
** relations which ' arise in it : from all which our 
** notions of goodriess and justice result, and are com- 
'* pounded." 

JVe know, then, what goodness and justice are', as 
well as what wisdom and power are ; we hiow both in-^ 
tuitively and by the help of our senses, that such as 
tve conceive them to be, such they appear in the work. 
For he bids us turn our eyes inward ; then survey 
mankind; and lastly, observe how reason, from the 
constitution of human nature, confirms our intuitive 
jknowledge, and that which we gain by tVie help of out 
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senses. But what does all this signify, if Aitaxagoras or 
hie Lordship be in an humowr of concluding against theiu 
Own .premisses ? Hear then how the speech ends — " Of 
" divine goodness and divine justice might this philoso- 
" pher conclude, I am unable to frame any ade- 
" QUATE notions/ What I L^nable to frame tliose 
notions which God, by his inoi^al constitution^ has put 
into our hands y and by the declaratioa of his will has 
taught us to apply f — This old philosopher^, 1 suppose^ 
was not brought ift to be laughed aty like his drunkea 
ehurch-HELOTEs ; yet he plays the fool to admiration. — 
We DO KNOW, says Anaxagoras, uliat goodness and 
justice are : we know both intuitivelify andhy^ the help 
^' our senses^ that such as we conceive them to be^ 
such they, appear in ^//^work; and therefore we 
i^Q not know that such they are in the worker. ' 
Might I be permitted to address myself to this renegada 
sophist, I would say — Your brethren, tlie ancient philo^ 
sophers, reasoned il posteriori in this naanner^ " Can 
you think there is wisdom and power in you, and none.ia 
your Maker?"— By no riieans. They reasoned well. — - 
Let me ask you then, '* Is there goodness a,i\d justice in 
you, and none in your Maker ? " His answer, I suppose^ 
would be the same. But, prompted hy his Lordship, in-r 
to whose service he h now entered,, he perhaps might add^ 
That, from, human goodness and Justice we cannoS 
come to the natuue of the divine. What hinders usy 
I pray you? Is it not from om* intuitive conception 
of our own wisdom and power that we gain an adequate 
idea of God's? Avezvisdo^n and poze^r more PEUFECTy 
ds they are found in Man^ than goodness m)(\ justice ? 
If therefore the imperfixtion of these attributes in Mai> 
hiiider our acquiring aa adequate idea of those in God^ 
we can have no adecjuate idea of his wisdom mid power z 
If the IMPERFECTION docs uot hinder, then we may 
have an adequate idea of his goodness m^djus-^ice. 
. But, the inference to God's power aiid wisdom^ his 
Lordship says, is supported by what men see of the effects 
of tliem, in his ^Vorks j the order and harmony of th^ 
physical system. Do we not see likewise the effects of 
.God's goodness and Justice^ in tlie order and harmony 
^ ihe moral y in the hapj^iness ih^t loaturully attends 
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virtue, and the miseiy consequent on vice ? And is not 
the moral system as much Goaf's work^ as Xh^ physical? 
Thus, Sir, you see, tliat by the very reasofiing his. 
Lordship employs to prove the natural attributes, and 
by the very method he prescribks to us for proving 
the morale we have demonstrated these with a precision 
and a certainty, at least equal to the other. His Lord- 
ship seems to have been aware of the event ; and there-* 
fore, when he had set us at defiance, he tried to put the 
change upon lis, under pretence of reminding us that the 
moral attributes should be examined by, or applied to,. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE WORLD, AND THE STATE 

OF MANKIND IN )IT. I had full as much reason to be 
aware of his Lordship. And therefore, in stating the 
question, at my entrance on the subject, I obviated this 
miserable sophism. I call it by no better name, because 
it is not the constitution of the uorld^ or the state of 
mankind in it^ but the constitution of the moral 
SYSTEM, or the nature of virtue and vice, as they essentially 
operate to produce happiness and misery, by which God s 
moral attributes are to be tried and ascertained. But 
this, which is a steady, uniform view, he would have us 
turn from ; to contemplate that obscure, disturbed, and 
shifting scene, the actual state of vice and virtue, of misery 
mid happiness, amongst men. That is, he would have- " 
us conclude concerning God's nature, not from his vo- 
tUNTAHY CONSTITUTION of tilings, but from the 
BREACHES in that coiistitution made by the abuse of 
man's free-will : which yet (when he is iv:guingfor an 
equal providence) he again and again confesses ought 
not to be charged upon God; and declaims violently 
against the folly of those ^vho impute the effects of that 
abuse to him. Thougli here (in his various attempts to 
blot out the idea of God's moral attributes) he be full 
of the disorders of the moral system considered as part of 
God's design. 

But since I have mentioned his arguments for an equal 
providence, I should be unjust to You, who expert a fair 
^iew.oihis Lordship's philosophy from me, if I concealed 
another of his contradictions. — He had both Mmsfuture 
state and God's moral attributes to throw out of the 
religious world; or, to speak more propeT\y, YyaYvaA ^^'^ 

M 2 lAQtVitt 
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LiGiON to overturn, by taking away its very essence: 
and as the irregularities m tlie present adininistratio« 
of Providence stood in the way of his first atten>pt ; and 
the cotisistency of the moral system, in the way of the 
other ; when he argues against a future state, You would 
thrnk there were no irregularities ; and when he argue& 
j^rnst the moral attributes, You would think there w as^ 
BO consistency. 

* We now come to his Ijordshif>s particular objections 
against the 7noral attributes. Oiie of them is,, that they 

are-BOUXDEB. 

" They [the Divines] go further. As God is perfect, 
" and Man very imperfect, they talk of his /;?/m//e^oorf- 
^ ness Siud Justice, as of his infinite wisdom and power ;^ 
" though the latter may preserve their nature without any 
** conceivable bounds, and the former must cease to be 
^ what they are, unless we conceive them bounded. 
^^ Their nature implies necessarily a limitation in the 
•* exercise of them. Thus then the moral attributes,^ 
♦* according to this theology, require infinitely more of 
^ God to man than men are a We, or would be obliged 

if they were able, to exercise to one another i greater 

profusion in bestowing benefits and rewards, greater 

vigour in punishing offences." 
^ You have here his Lordship's owrt words ; and nothmg, 
fess could induce any one to think so disadvantageously 
of this llkhter of wrongs and Redresser of grievances, as 
they necessarily imply. Let us consider the premissesy. 
and examine tlie inferences both implied and e.vpressecL 

lie says, i. That the moral attributes are bounded- 
'2. That the natural are not bounded. Let us see ta 
what the first proposition amounts ; and how much trutli 
there is in the second. 

1. The moral attributes are considered by us as rela- 
tive to intelligent creatures: The /?y?^/o'^/ are not so 
considered. Thus the goodness and justice, when relative 
to man, are greatly bounded \ a certain low degree of 
rew^ard fJufiices for his good; a certain low degree of 
punishment for his evil actions. Let God's goodness and 
justice respect a higher rank of intelligent beings,, and 
they will be then less bounded; for greater rewards and 
Jyunishmcnts will be xequ|red ; and so on, to the highest 
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rank of intelligent creatures. Yet, as the highest is at 
infinite distance from the Creator, the exercise of the 
moral attributes, as they bear relation to his intelligent 
<:reatures, must be still bounded. ' . 

2. His second proposition is, that the natural attri-^ 
hutes are not bounded. It is true, these cannot be 
considered as relative to God's intelligent creatures; / 
yet since, in their exercise, they must be considered as 
relative to his Creation at large ; and since Creation, 
feowever immense, is not infinite,, the natural attributes 
60 considered ai'e not infinite : but if not infinite, they, , 
are bounded, Thea^e is no difference therefore, in /fe- 
exercise of G^d^s attributes, between the moral and the 
natural^ save only in the degree. 

But if we consider God's moral and natural attributes 
more abstractedly, not as they are in the exercise.^ and 
Illative to intelligent beings, and to actual creation, but ais 
they are in his nature, then they are both unbounded, . 
Thus we see his Lordship's notable distinction is both . 
imaginary and useless. 

However, let us give him all he askS'; and then se6 
what he will be able to infer from it. 

1. . His first inference seems to be this : As the moral 
attributes are bounded, and not intinite like the natural^ 
our idea of them must be obscure and inadequate. 
What ! because they are better adapted, as ilriwg^ bound- 
ed certainly are than things infinite^ to human contempla- 
tion? Our idea of such of (iods attributes as bear rela- 
tion to a Being, whose nature and properties we know, 
namel}'^ imax, must needs be more adequate and better 
defined than the idea of such attributes as bear relation 
to beings, whose nature and properties we know not, 
ntimely the UNIVERSE. 

2. JJJs. other inference is expressed in these words?; 
Thus i'hitn the moral attributes^ according to this^ 
theology y require infinitely more of God to man^ than 
men are able^ or would be obliged if they were able^ 
to exercise to one another. To sav, the moral attri- 
butes, according to Christian theology, or, as he is pleased 
to call it, artificial theology^ requires infjnutely mor^^ 
is A wretched calumny. To say, it requires, more^ S& 
tru0. And for tbi^ plain reason; the Te\a\Aow \>^X\N^3e«\ 
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Creator and creature is very different from that between 
fellow-creatures s therefore the goodness is irrore abun- 
. dant : The relation between lord and servant is very dif- 
- ferent from that between fellow-servants; therefore the 
justice is more severe. And if it would not be deemed 
"too iMPUbENT to refer his Lordship to Scripture, for in- 
struction (especially iii a matter where the abuse of Scrip- 
ture was chiefly intended), he might there have found a 
parable which would have set him right: and has always 
kept artificial theology^ whatever he might think, from 
going wrong. But injinite^ when applied to the exercise 
of a moral attribute in reference to man, is his Lordship s 
nonsense, with due reverence be it spoken, not the noU" 
sense of artificial Divines. They were not ignorant 
that the rule, infirmiorem vel deteriorem partem sequi-- 
ttir consequential held as well in morals as in logic. 
Though God be infinite, man is finite; and therefore, 
with respect to him, the exertion of a moral attribute is 
finite, not infinite. His Lordship himsplf saw something 
of this, as appears by his own words. The nature of 
the moral attributes implies necessarily a limitation 
in the use of them. And why would he suppose 
Divines could not see as far into this matter as himself? 

But if there be an error in artificial theology, he is 
as sure, at one time or other, to espouse it ; as he is, at 
all times, ready to calumniate the Divine who holds it. 
'Men, in their ill-advised zeal to defend the Scripture- 
doctrine of the Son s divinity, were not always sufficiently 
^reful in selecting their arguments. Amongst such as 
had perhaps been better let alone, they employed tfiis ; 
That as man's offence was against an infinite Being, it re- 
quired an infinite satisfaction; which none but such a 
Being could give. Novv bis Lordship, we see, espouses 
this very princi})le, to discredit God s moral attributes, 
and the artificial theology of Jesus Christ; which speaks, 
indeed, of infinite rewards ; but not as matter of due, but 
of grace. 

As the being bounded is one of his Ix)rdship's ob- 
jections against the moral attributes, so the being merely 
. HUMAN is another. 

^^ After Dr. Clarke (says heY has repeated aver and 
'^ over that all tiie moral attributes ^^ ^^ ^^\»fe w 
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*^ God as in our ideas ; and that he who denies them to 
** be so, may as well deny the divine physical attributes^ 
" the Doctor insists ortiy on two of the former, on those 
^ oi justice and goodntss. He was much in the right 
to contract the generality of liis assertion. The ab- 
surdity t)f ascribing TEMPEttAXCE, iiar instance, or 
FORTITUDE, to God, would have been too gross, and 
too visible even to eyes that prejudice liad blinded the 
most. But that, of ascribing j«;y/ice and gvvdriess to 
him, accordiug to -onr jaotions of them, might fee better 
*' covered, and was enougfh for his purpose, thou^ NO«r 






^' LESS REALLY ABSURD." 



Which shall we most admire : His 7i now ledge or his 
ingenuity ? Or shall we follow the advice of his motto, 
and JVonder at nothing^ '^ 

When men contemplate what they call moral virtue; 
or the attributes of humanity, they divide them into two 
classes, perfectly distinct from one another. In the first 
are comprised those which belong to man under the idea 
of a free inteliigent being, such as goodness ?aA justice r 
in the second, those Which i)eloDg to Inm under the idea 
of a creature of his own imperfect ispecies, «uch as tem- 
perance ^wdi fortitude. . The first belong to aH free in- 
telligent beings ; the latter, only to such a being as man-: 
those arise out of the nature of free intelligence, and so 
-are common to all : the'se^ from the imperfections of a 
-very inferior creature, and so are peculiar to humanity^ 
for we easily conceive a Irigher Order of free intelligences, 
in which the moral virtues of the second class have -tio 
>place. They are superior to the impressions of fear, and 
"SO have no occasion to extrt fortitude: they are re- 
moved from the temptation of excess, and «o have no 
room for the exercise of temperance. Now when 
•Clauke, or any other Divine, 'had -said, that tfie morcU 
attributes are t'he same in God as in our ideas, What 
tittributes could they possibly rwean but those of the^r^f 
class ; those which belong to beings under the idea of 
free intelligences? Stupid -as his Lwdship is pleased , 
to make divines, they could never blunder at such a rate 
us to conceive that those virtues or moral attributes^ 
m^hkh proceed from the imperfection oi ^^ cx^^etoaa^ 

^ NiLadmiraru ^ 
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might belong in any manner to ihe Creator, whom they 
supposed to be all perfect. They held, with his Lord-' 
ship, and they \^i!l hold \Aithout him, that the great God 
is infinitely wise ana powerful. W^ere tliey then in any 
danger to give him temperance, which implied his being 
obnoxious to jolly ; or Jortitudey whicli argued im-' 
puissance? Infinite wisdom, therefore, and infinite 
power, exclude from God tlie very ideas of temperance 
and fortitude. But do infinite wifi>doai and infinite 
power exclude from God the ideas of goodness and 
justice? On the contrary, his Lordship, as we shall see 
presently, is reduced t© the poorshift of owning goodness 
mi^ Just ice to be contained in infinite wisdom and power. 

At present I leave bis Lordship's admirers to their 

own meditations on their master's ipse dixit, That the 

ascribing ^goodness and justice to God is no less 

REALLY ABSURD thuu thc ascribing temperance and 

fortitude to him, 

— But Clarke contracted the generality of the 
assertion^ to serve a purpose. I think he did : and for 
one of the best purposes in the world, that of common 
spNSE. Had his Lordship been pleased to contract 
himself on the same principle, he had passed, perhaps, 
for a greater philosopher ; though he had certainly beeij - 
0, less writer. 

But then, if you ask, JFhat purpose his Lordship had 
to serve, when he used the equivocal word all (which 
may signify either all of one kind, or all of every kind), 
where lie observes, Clarke holds, that all the moral 
(ittributes are th^ same in God, &c. ? I answer, it was 
to give himself the poor pretence to say, that Clarke 
afterwards contracted his gejieralilyyOTy in other words, 
contradicted himself 

A third objection against the moral attributes is, 
" That PASSIONS and affections mix with our good- 
ness and justice; which tii^refore cannot be supposed to 
be the same in kind with God's; though our wisdom 
and power, with which no passions or affections mixj 
must be the saine in kind with his." 

Were passion and affection inseparable from humaa 

goodness and justice, the objection might se^m to have 

^pme force ; indeed, v\o\ n^y^f:^ ^n^vv \5tv^Tk> "VSmX \\o\n 
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roisembie must the objection appear to those* who see, as 
all men may, that they are separable ? Separable, 
I mean, in practice as well as speculation. The true 
idea of human goodness and justice excludes all passion 
and affection. What hinders then our rising, from tliat 
idea, to divine goodness and justice, any more than our 
rising, from the idea of human '\ isdom and power, to the 
divine wisdom and power; and from perceiving, that as 
well the moral, as the natural attributes, are the same 
in kind, both in God and man ? 

But, this is not all that may be said in favour of our 

adequate idea of God's moral attributes^ wlxen com*- 

pared with the naturaL For though passion mixes no^; 

with the human attributes of wisdom and power, yet 

sometliing else does, much more difficult to be separated 

than PASSION, from the human attributes of goodness 

and justice, I mean the instrumentality of matter. 

We can conceive nothing of human powjkr without the 

use of sucli an instruipent : yet this, by his Lordship's 

own confession, does not hinder us from rising from the 

idea of' our own wisdom and power, to the wisdom and 

power of God; and from seeing that they are the same 

in kind. Why then should the other foreign combination 

hinder us from seeing that goodness and justice are the 

same in kind? 

Still further: The manner of knowing in God, on 
which depends his natural attribute of wisdom, is con- 
fessedly diftercat from what it is in man ; and, at the 
same time, .is a. thing of wliicii we have no conception: ' 
yet this,^ according to his Lordship^s account, does not 
hinder our attaining to an adequate idea of droine wis- 
dom, though it rises from what we see of the human. 

How happens it then, that, in botli these cases, not- 
withstanding the foreign mixture of the instrumentality 
^J matter, and the manner of knowing, we attain an 
^equate idea of God's wisdom and power? His Lord- 
ship will tell you, it is by separating what is foreign from 
^hat is native to tlie ideas of wisdom and power. And 
shall not 1 have as much credit with You^ when I tell 
you we acquire an adequate idea of God's gi3odwe.'s»% ^\A 
justice, hy separatins from the idea of \\um-d.Yv ^ovidiw^^^ 
»QdJusticeth§tbrjdgn xnixtar^of pfission and affection? • 
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But his Lordship has a jGjeatcr quarrel than all this 
with the moral attributes. They give rise to embarrassed 
questions, dishonourable to God, and mischievous to 
reliction . 

*' As they [the Divines] modelled God's government 
*' on a human plan, so they conceived his perfections, 
^* moral as well as physical, by human ideas. — Thus God 
^' was said to be the first good : but then the general 
^* notion or abstract idea of this g'(K)d was not only taken 
*' from human goodness, but was considered too with 
"** little or no other relation than to man — A question 
^^ arose therefoie on these hypotheses, How could evil 
** come into a system of which God was the author ? 
** — this question made a further hypothesis necessary; 
'* another first God, another coeternal and coequal prin- 
^* ciple, was introduced to solve it ; a first cause of all 
^ evily as the other was of all good,"* 

The false representation of this fact I reserve for another 
occasion: the false inference from it is what I now pro- 
J)0S€ to consider. 

His Lordship supposes, that the notion of God's 
moral attributes gave birth to an insoluble question 
^concerning tht origin of evil ; and that this occasioned 
the invention of the mischievous hypothesis of the two 
principles. AVIio would have suspected all this evil to 
tirise from the first good ! Yet so it was : and there- 
fore the notion of such a oood must bQ false '^ or, at 
least, very hurtful. 

1. As to the first, if his Lordship's inference be right, 
it will unsettle ail useful knowledge; because there is no 
l^reat pi'inciple, either in physics^ mm natural theology^ 
but M'hich, if we be not on our guard, and wise enough 
to stop at the extent of our ideas, wiil lead us into inex- 
tricable embarras : as one might instance in a point that 
arises out of both these sciences — "The agreement between 
free-xvill atid prescience. This is a well-known case : 
and as one of the principal designs of this View is to 
illustiate his Lordship's great talents, I chose it before 
any other, because he pretends to untie this knot, which 
hath so long kept the learned world in tangled. 

Our ideas (says he) oi d\v\ae \t\\)d\\oei\cc and wis-r 
doin amy be neither /^intastical tvox JaU«i, ^^\^ ^^ 
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" God's MANNER of knowing may be so different from 
" ours, that fore-knowledge, as we call it impropeiHy in 
*' him, nf)ay be consistent with the contingency of events ; 
" although that which we call properly fore-knowledge 
** in ourselves, be not so." . 

I have two or three remarks to make on these w^ords. 

Our ideas of God's moral attributes, his goodness and 
justice, he m^^s fantastical and JalsCy on accouut of 
difficulties arising from them : yet God's ?iaticral attri- 
butes, his intelligence and wisdom, maj/y he says, be 
neither fantastical nor false, tliough a difficulty as 
great arises from them; namely, the apparent discor* 
dancy between free-will and prescience. 

My second remark is, that his solution is more f ant as* 
tic and false than the w:ildest chimera of school-metaphy- 
sics. The difficulty in reconciling God's prescience to 
man's free-will docs not arise from our ignorance in God's 

MAXNEIl OF KNOWING, but from God's ACTUAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

My third remark is, that his Lordship, who is here so 

penetrating, that he can easily reconcile prescience and 

free-will, is yet, in another place, so cloudy, that he 

. cannot see how an equal providence and free agency 

may stand together*." 

My last remark is (and it rises out of the foregoing) 
that where Religion is not concerned, his Lordship sees 
no difficulties in any part of the system of creation : but 
as soon as ever Religion appears, then difficulties start 
up by dozens. 

Of this, take an instance from the case in hand. Our 
ideas of God's moral attributes, he says, must needs be 
false, because tlie conceiving of tlxem by human goodnesii 
and justice leads to the question of the 07^igin of evil, 
considered morally. Well. And does not the con- 
ceiving of God's physical attributes, by human wisdom 
and power, lead to the question of the origin of evil, 
considered naturally ? Yet our ideas of the physical 
attributes are neither yiz/^e nor fantastical. But to this, 
Jiis Lordship replies, Evil, considered naturally, is not 
real, but apparent only* Why so ? JBecau^e \\. ccyL\Xs\^ 
butes to the greater good of the whjcAe. Ma^ tioV ^icas 

•' See Leit^r iv. 
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same thing be said of evil, considelred morally ? Nay, 
hath it not been actually said, and proved too, on the 
same principles? It follows then, that they are either 
both real^ or ho\X\ fantastic. ^ 

In a word, the truth is no more than this, Presumptu- 
ous mtin knows not where to stop. He would penetrate 
even to the arcana of the Godhead. 

" For fools rush in, where an^gels fear to tread." 

And this impious humour it vvas which. gave birth to the 
absurd hypothesis of tw^o prixciplks. But is the folly 
to be charged upon our idea of the moral attributes ? 
Ridiculous ! We see its cause is in vanity and self-con- 
ceit y passions that operate ahke on all principles. 

2. As to his Lordship's second inference, tliat this idea 
is at least productive of much mischief , and therefore it 
would be bettei* to have none at all ; let me observe, that 
the idea of God's very existence is productive of mis- 
chief, even all the mischiefs of superstition. Is it there- 
fore better to be without a God } Who, besides his^ 
Lordship, would say so*? Why then should we think 
it better to be without the idea of the moral attributeSj 
even though the evils it produced were necessary ? But 
that is not the case. They are casual only : the issue of 
pride and presumption ; which this idea does not at all 
influence. 

3. }i.O'w^VEfi^ these moral attributeSy if not hurtful, 
are useless; and this is bis next cavil. '* Infinite 
** wisdom and power (says his Lordship) have made 
*' tilings as they are: hove goodness idividi justice required 
" they should be made is neither coram judice^ nor to 
*^ any rational purpose to enquire." To inquire how 
the universe of things should be madcy serves indeed to 
no reasonable purpose. But to inquire concerning our 
own state and condition in this universe, is either coram 
JudicCi or we were sent into the w'orld to stare about us, 
'and pass judgment upon nothing. His Lordship's so- 
phistry seems to confound two things that common sense 
has always distinguished; o?cr own business J rom othex 
mens. When the king holds a bed of justice, 'tis not for 

' * He indeed says, keTlad ratJier be an Atheist Vthaii ac!luou?e«?ge*/lc 
Ch^i^tian Theology-, and wfi naay beW^NoYvvm, 
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every particular to inquire into all his measures : but 
every particular who is summoned to attend the court, is 
much ccMicerned to know how he himself shall be dealt 
wth. His Lordship, indeed, is ready to say, We are not 
summoned ; that is, we are not accountable creatures. 
But this is begging the question. 

Again, to inquire^ much more to prescribe how thhgs 
should be made^ in any particular system, has all the 
folly, presumption, and impiety, which his Lordship 
charges upon it : because the parts having a relation to 
tiie whole, an all-wise Architect makes them in conformity 
to that whole, of \a hich we know nothing ; and therefore 
our only conclusion should be, that the part we do know 
is constituted for the best. J3ut it is another thing to say 
(which is all that Divines have said, how differently soever 
his Lordship is pleased to represent the matter) that God 
will act equitably with his rational creation, by distri- 
buting good and evil to them according to their deserts 5 
because 'this does not depend upon any whole, of which 
we know nothing, but on his attributes of goodness and 
justice, of which we know enough to determine M'ith cer- 
tainty concerning his final dealing with men. To pass 
(m judgment here is so far fron^, folly or impiety, that 
Dot to do it would be stupidity or hypocrisy. To call this 
proceeding, as his Lordship does, the patching or botching 
up one systein with another, is a gross misrepresentation. 
It is fairly taking in the whole^ to determine concerning ^ 
the destination of the parts. 

At length, he end^ just where he set out. That w^e 
have yo ideas of the moral attributes at all. *' Upon 
^* the whole matter (says he) we may conclude safely 
*' from error, and in direct opposition to Clarke, that 
** goodness and justice in Cod cannot be conceived^ 
^^ without manifest presumption and impiety ^ to be 
*' the same as in the ideas we frame of these per-- 
*^ fections when we consider them in men, or when we 
^* reason about them abstractedly in themselves \ but 
** that in the supreme Governor of tlie World they are 
^* something transcexpent, and of which' we cannot 
^ make any true judgmto.t, nor argue with any certainty 
" about them." And in this, his Lordship tells us he is 
justified by. the diuthority of St. Pav)l ai\d "Dw^xu^o^^ 
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Thes^ two great Divines (says he) are on my side. — 
Who would have thought of two such honourable Sup- 
porters for his Lordship's atchievements ? One thing 
I have observed, which may be worth reflecting on: 
a strange propensity in Freethinkers t6 mistake their 
enemies for their friends ; and as strange a propensity in 
the Clergy to mistake their friends for their enemies. The 
turn is odd enough on both sides ; and, at first view, seems 
a little mysterious ; when, perhaps, there may be no more in 
it than this, — Free-thinkers have invented this trick, to 
amuse the Clergy, in order to kindle their suspicions, and 
inflame their jealousy against their best friends: and, 
unhappily, the Clergy have, now and then, fallen into 
the snare. 

But, after what has passed, who would expect that the 
leather-dressing Pontiffs of all men, should have been 
thought worthy to support the ^rst philosophy ! What 
has St. Paul done at last to deserve this honour?-— 
Why, in answer to the objections against God's dispensa- 
tions in the religious world, the Apostle refers us, " for 
" entire satisfaction, . to the incomprehensible wisdom of 
'* God, who frequently in the course of his provid^ice 
" ordereth things in methods transcending our abilities to 
" discover or trace." This solution, which is here ex- 
tolled for its great modesty ^ is referred to, in another 
place, for its greater impudence. It may be either, 
ust as his Lordship is in humour; who, notwithstanding 
is long study of Locke, seems totally to have lost all 
lAiiz^ oi vioral modes. How else was it possible, after 
having treated the whole body of manltind in the manner 
he has done, he should gravely tell his friend, " That 
*' few men, he believes, have consulted otbei*s both 
•' livhig and the dead, with less presumption, and 
^' in a GREATER SPIRIT OF DOCILITY, than he has 
•* done*." I sometimes thought a word was wrong 
printed ; and that for consulted, we should read, insultr 
ed\ for. in ^ great man, there is no presumption^ what- 
ever meanness there may be, in insulting his inferiors. 
And as for his docility, that will hardly be disputed, it 
being certain that from the Author, whom he has insulted 
Bjost, he has condescended to steal more. 

• lutrodactory Letter to Mr. "Pope* 

But 
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But St. Paul says, we must have recourse to the 
incomprehcJisible wisdom of God. In good time. But 
how does tliis prove that, in Paul's opinion, we have na 
adequate idea ot the moral at iributesy unless the quality^ 
of an agent, and his action^ be one and the same thing? 
You, Sir, have aa adequate conception, I am sure, of 
our gracious Monarch's goodness nnd Justice; but you 
have- a very imperfect comprehension of several of hia 
State-naeasures. I frequently attempted to illustrate my 
reasoning on« divine matters from examples in humaa 
rulers. . This is a ticklish point And therefore I hava 
been very careful that those regal acts> by which I would 
illustrate the diviney be not- such as^ proceed from the 
weakness and imperfections of humanity. If they be» 
the instance is impertinent, and serves for nothing but to 
mislead us. This was the more carefully to be observed^ 
because writers have carried these illustrations into mucU 
abuse. And nobody more than this noble Lord, so fa-v 
mous a^ he is likely to become with posterity^ for every 
species of false reasoning. 

Dr. Barrow, I presume, will stand his Lordship in. 
DO better . stead than St. Paul. " As the dealings, of 
every wise n)an (says the Doctor) are somethiies found-^ 
ed upon maxims, and admit justifications not obvious 
or penetrable by vulgar conceit, so may God act ac- 
Gording to rules of wisdom and justice, which it may 
lie quite impossible by our faculties to apprehend, of 
with our means to descry. As there are natural rpodei^ 
of being and operation, so there may be prudential 
*•• and moral modo^s of proceeding, far above our reachy 
peculiar objects of divine vv isdom not to be understood 
by any creature, especially by creatures who stand ia 
' • the lowest form of intelligence ; one remove fron\ 
** -beasts. In fuie, those rules of equity and experience 
which we in our transactions with one another do use^ 
if they be applied to the dealings of God, Mill be founc^ 
very incongruous or deficient, the case being vastly 
•* altered from that infinite distance in nature and state 
** between God and us, and from the immense difference 
*f which his relations towards us have from our r^lationa 
*^ to ODe another." What now has all this (which re-^ 
lates only to the incompreherisible natVLV^ of Godl's, 

prpxldenc^') 
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pravidencej to do with our inadequate ideas of his 
moral attributes? At least, if his Lordship will con- 
tend, tliat the man who thinks Ciod's providence incom- 
preheusible must needs think our ideas of his moral 
attributes inadequate, he must go a step further, and 
confers, that Barrow supposed our ideas of the natural 
attributes to be inadequate likewise, for he puts both on 
the same footing. As there are natural mcdes of 
being and operation (says the Doctor), so there may 
he prudential and moral modes of proceeding far 
above our reach. But as this would be going too far, 
fntthev th^n the frst philosophy will allow of, 1 suppose 
he would be content to give up this quotation from Bar- 
row, as nothing to the. purpose. > 

At last, and when you would least expect it, com- 
mon-sense and common-sentiments return. And God's 
inoral attributes^ after much ado, are allowed to be in 
Nature. " Where religions" (says his Lordship) '* which 
^ pretend to be revealed, prevail, a new character of 
** God's goodness arises — an artificial goodness, which 
^* stands often in the place of the natural." And this, 
after he had so often told us, that we have no adequate 
idea of any goodness at all. Well, but as aukwardly 
as Go^s natural goodness comes, and, in every sense, 
a posteriori^ yet it comes, and deserves to be made 
welcome. " AH the knowledge (says he) that God 
" has given us the means to acquire, and therefore all he 
*V designed we should have of his physical and moral 
*^ nature and attributes, is derived from his ivorks, and 
*^ from the tenour of that providence by which 
*^ he governs them." You will observe the words — the 
tenour of that providence -I have detected the so- 
phistry of them before, where I have stated the meaning 
of the terms, God's xvorks. I bid you observe them 
now, to judge of the following cHmax (if I may so call it), 
Ar vi^alk down stairs. " The wisdom is not so often dis- 
^. cernible by us [in God's works] as the power of God, 
.^' nor the goodness as the wisdom." As scanty and 
slender as the knowledge is of God's moral attributes, 
which his Lordship here allows us to collect from his 
works, yet it flatly contradicts what his system had obliged 
biin over and over to maintain ; particularly in the fol- 
6 V^mw» 
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lowing words — Of divine goodness and divi^ie justice 
(says his Lordship in the person of Anaxagoras) / am 
unable to frame any adequate 920tions, from God^s 
works. 

This mock-concession is again repeated, and as care- 
fully guarded. " By natural theology (says his Lordship) 
we are taught to acknowledge and adore the infinite 
wisdom and power of God, wiilch he has manifested 
to us in some degree or other in every part, even the 
most minute, of his Creation. By that too, we are 
taught to ascribe goodness and justice, to him, 
•* wherever he intended we should so ascribe them, 
" that is, wherever either his works, or the dispensations 
" of his providence, do as necessarily communicate 
" I ese notions to our minds, as those of wisdom and 
" power are comnlunicated to us, in the whole extent of 
" both." 

What his Loi'dship would have you infer from this is, 
that we are no where taught to ascribe goodness and 
justice to God; since the dispensations of his pro^ 
vidence do no where, in his Lordship's opinion, neces- 
sarily communicate these notions. But allow him 
his premisses, that neither God's works nor dispensations 
do NECESSARILY communicate to US the notions of God's 
goodness and justice ; Would his conclusion follow, that 
therefore we are no where tauglit in these works and dis- 
pensatioi^w5 to ascribe those attributes unto him ? Suppose 
these works and dispensations did only probably com- 
municate these notions to our minds ; will not this pro- 
bability teach us to ascribe goodness and justice to him ? 
God hath so framed the constitution of things, that man, 
throughout his whole conduct in life, should be necessarily 
induced to form his judgment on appearances and pro- 
bable arguments. Why then not in this, as well as the 
rest ? or rather, why not in this, above the rest, if so be 
that indeed God had not (as I have shewn he hath) 
necessarily communicated these notions? — Bat still, what 
is this to our adequate idea of the moral attributes, the^ 
point in question ? God's not necessarily communicate 
ing affects only the reality, not the precision of the idea. 
All therefore we learn by the observation, which would 
thus put the changenipon us, is, that h\^ liEi\d'^\^ Vjto ^ 
Vol. XIL N n^t^ 
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very strong inclination, Uiat God should have neither 
goodness novJustic€j so far as tliey carry with them any 
DISPOSITION to reward or punish. For as to the at- 
tributes themselves, divested of their consequence ; and 
undisturbed by our impious imitation*, he has little 
or no quarrel with them. His Lordship certainly never 
intended to teach the common reader more of the secrets 
of his philosophy than what necessarily arises from 
his professions. But to make God treat mankind in tliis 
mariner, communicate to their minds the appearance of 
attributes which he has not, is drawing an image of the 
Deity from his Lordship's own likewess ; the very fault 
he so much censures in Divines. But if it must needs be 
that God is to be represented either after them, or after 
his Lordship, I should chuse to have the Clergy s God, 
though made out of no better stuff than artificial 
THEOLOGY, bccausc this gives him goodness Q.ndjusticey 
rather than his Lordship's God, which has neither, al- 
though composed of the more refined materials of the 
first PHILOSOPHY. In tlie mean time, I will not deny 
but He may be right in what he says, That men conceive 
of the Deity, more humano ; and that his Lordship's 
God and the Clergy's God are equally faithful copies of 
themselves. 

In a word, if God teaches, whether clearly or obscure- 
ly, he certainly intended we should learn. And what 
we get even by appearances, is real knowledge, upon his 
Lordship's own principles. For if truth be, as he assures 
us it is, of so pi ecarious a nature as to take its being from 
our own system, it must be real as far as it appears. 
" Our knowledge (says this great philosopher) is so 
" dependent on our own system, that a great part of it 
" would not be knowledge perhaps, but error in any 
« other.'' 

It is thus he involves himself in perpetual contradic- 
tions : and it is always thus, when men dispute (for be- 
lieve they cannot f) against common notices, and the most 

♦ '• OUK OBLIGATION TO IMITATB GoD, IS A FALSE AND 
PROFANE doctrine/' 

t Hear what he himself says of free-will. The free-will tf 
fsan no one can den]/ he kaSf without lying, or renouncing His t»- 
iuiiive knowledge* •* 

obvious 
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obvious truths ; such as liberty of will ; the certainty of 
knowledge; and this, which, I reckon, obtrudes itself 
upon us as forcibly as either, the moral attributes of 
THE Deity. 

But the game is now on foot Let us follow closely. 
We have unravelled him through all his windings ; and 
we may soon expect to see him take shelter in the thick 
cover of God's incomprehensible nature ; and rather thaa 
allow, more than in jest, the moral attributes of the 
Deity, ready to resolve all his attributes, both 7iatu7Hil 
and morale into one indefinite perfection. 

But soft — Not yet — We must come to it by degrees 
and regular advances. First, the vioral attributes are 
to be resolved into the natural. 

— " If they [the natural and moral attributes] may 
^' be considered separately, as we are apt to consider them ; 

and if the latter, and every thing we ascribe to these, 

are not to be resolved rather into the former 'y 
" into /his infinite intelligence, wisdom, and power." It 
is yet, we see, but a question ; and that only, whether 
the moral attributes are not to be resolved into the 
natural. In the next passage the matter is determined. 
" I think" (and what he thinks, he holds it but reason- 
able we should all think) " that the moral attributes of 
*^ the Supreme Being are absorded in Ms wisdom; that 
** we should consider them only as different modifica- 
" tions of this physical attribute." 

We are not yet near the top. However, before we go 
any higher, let us set together his inconsistencies, 
as they appear in this situation. Sometimes the ideas 
of divine wisdom are better determined than those of 
divine goodness : sometimes we have no ideas at all 
of divine goodness: and sometimes again (as in the place 
before us) the divine goodness is the same as wisdom^ 
and therefore, doubtless, tlie idea of it is as well defined. 
Now, of all these assertions, to which will his Lordship 
stick ? To which, do you ask ? To none of them, longer 
than they will stick to him : and straggling, undisciplined 
principles, picked up at adventures, are not apt to stick 
long to any side : as soon as they begin to incline towards 
the enemy, he has done with them. — Come, if you will 
needs have it, you shall. The secret \s iVvis, TYve ^xxxv 

N 2 \i\x\av 
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butes are mere names; and there is an end of them. 
All that lemains, worth speaking of, is one undefined 
ETERNAL REASON : and SO the farce concludes. 

" The moral attributes (says he) are iare/y names 
that we give to various manifestations of the infinite wis- 
.dom of one simple uncompouudcd being T 

" Of divine goodness and divine justice I am unable 
** to frame any adequate notions ; and instead of con- 
" ceiving such distinct moral attributes in the Supreme 
*' Iking, we ought ^ perhaps^ to conceive nothing more 
** than this, that there are various applications 
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of one eternal reason, which it becomes us 
** little to analyze into attributes.*^ 

To this miserable refuge is his Lordship reduced, ta 
avoid divine justice. But why, you say, did he not speak 
out at first, and end his quarrel with the moral attributes 
at once ? Your humble servant for that. Barefaced 
naturalism has not such charms as to make her re- 
ceived when and wherever she appears. There is need 
of much preparation, and not a little disguise, before you 
can get her admitted even to what is c^Wed good company. 
But then, after he had resolved to speak out, Why, you 
ask, does he stop again in his career; and> when his 
premisses are general against all attributes, his conclu- 
sion is particular, against the moral only ? Not without 
reason, I assure you. He had need of the natural 
attributes, to set up against the moral : and tlierefore 
had himself analyzed this eternal reason into the speci- 
fic attributes of wisdom and power. But when he saw 
his adversaries might, by tlie same way, analyze it into 
goodness and just ice^ he then thought fit to pick- a quar- 
rel with his own method : but it was to be done obliquely: 
and hence arises all tl)is embarras and tergiversation, lie 
would willingly, if his Reader be so pleased, analyze the 
eternal reason into wisdom and power: but there he 
would stop : and leave the other side of the etei^ml rea- 
yo/2, unanalyzed : and if goodness and justice should 
chance to start out, he has a trick to resolve and absorb 
them into wisdom and power, as only different modifica- 
tions of the physical attributes. But if this revolts 
his Readers, and they expect equal measure ; then, rather 
than ^ve tbein bacJis; the goodness and justice which he 
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hsa been at all this pains to proscribe, he will throw wiS' 
dom and power after them, and resolve all into the one 

ETEENAL REASON. 

Bashful NATURALISM has now thrown aside her veil; 
and is, we see, ready to face down and defy her rival ; 
whom till now she was content to counterfeit. Give me 
leave, therefore, to repress this last ettbrt of her insolence 
by another passage from tlie Sermons quoted once or 
twice already, 

— " We have been told, and with airs of superior 
** knowledge, that these pretended attributes, as they are 
commonly specified, and distinguished into natural 
and morale are a mere human fiction ; invented, by 
aid of analogy firom the actions, passions, and qualities 
" observable in man: and that the simple nature of 
" Deity is one uniform perfection; of which, infinity 
" being the base, we can have no distinct idea or con- 
** ception. 

" To this it will be sufficient to reply, that it is indeed 
true, that these specific attributes, from which we de- 
** duce all our knowledge of the nature and will of God, 
** are formed on analogy, and bear relation to ourselves. 
*' But then we say such attributes are not, on that ac- 
" count, the less real or essential. The light of the Sun 
*' is not, in the orb itself, what we see it in the eainbow. 
** There it is one candid, uniform, perfect blaze of glory : 
*' here, we separate its perfection into the vaiious attri- 
^* butes of red, yellow, blue, purple, and what else the 
^' subtle optician so nicely distinguisheis. But still tho 
" solar lisht is not less real in the rainbow, where its 
" rays become thus untwisted, and each differing thread 
*' distinctly seen in its effect, than while they remained 
^ united and incorporated with one another in the Swn. 
*^ Just so it is with. the divine nature: it is one simple 
** individual perfection in the Godhead himself : but when 
" refracted and divaricated, in passing through the 
medium of the human mind, it becomes power, justice, 
" mercy; which are all separately and adequately 
" represented to the understanding*." But that his 
Lordship so frequently discards his own principles, I 

♦ The Principles of Natural and Revealed B.eVvgLOYv^ Vcl % c«s\t^ 
cfSermom at LiocQh's Inm Vol. IX. pp% 41 1 4^ ol \jK»^^^<vafi. 
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should hope he would submit to this illustration, since he 
owns that we see the Deity in a reflected^ not in a direct 
light. 

It is a true light then and not a false : and the know- 
ledge it conveys is real, not fantastic : for mirrors are not 
wont to reflect the species of the mind's visions, but things 
exterior and substantial. I'o turn us, therefore, from 
God's attributes^ (though the indirect, yet the well- 
defined, image of him) because they discover something 
to us we may not like, a hell and a future judgment ; 
to turn us, I say, fiom these, to the undefined eternal 
reason^ is doing like certain French philosophers, who, 
when tliey quarrelled with Newton's theory of light and 
colours, contrived to break the prism by which it was 
demonstrated. 

•And now, Sir, to conclude my long letter. Who is 
there that deserves the name of man, and will not own, 
that they are the moral attributes of the Deity which 
make him amiable; just as the natural attributes 
make him revered and adorable? — What is his Lordship's 
quarrel with the God of Moses and Paul, but that he 
is made unamiable, and represented without goodness or 
justice? Their Gody therefore, he expressly tells us, 
shall not be his God. Well then : he has his God to 
make. And who would not expect to find him, when 
made by such a workman, a God of infinite goodness 
and justice. No such matter: These qualities come not 
out of his Lordship's hands ; so, cannot enter into the 
composidon of his God : They are barely names that 
men give to various manifestations of the infinite 
wisdom of one simple uncompounded Being. The 
pretended w ant of them in the God of the Jews afforded 
his Lordship a commodious cavil; for ne had religion 
to remove out of his way : but when he came to erect 
naturalism in its stead, it had been very inconvenient 
to give them to his own idol. 

Honest Plutarch, though a priest, was as warm an 

enemy to priestcraft as his Lordship. He derives 

all the evils of superstition from men's not acquiring the 

idea of a God infinitely good^andjust. And proposes 

Jiiia Anov^ledge as the only cure for superstition. This 

i? comistenU JBut what would the «^<&uvNf ^\^ Wn^ 
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thought of their Philosopher, had his remedy, after hunt- 
ing for it through a hundred volumes, been a God without 
any goodness and justice at all. 

Nature tells us, that the thing most desirable is the 
knowledge of a God, whose goodness and justice gives to ^ 
every man according to his works. His Lordship tells 
us, that REASON or natural Religiox discovers to us 
no such God. Now, if both speak truth, how much are 
we indebted to revelation! Which, when natural 
Religion failed us, brings us to the knowledge of a God 
infinitely good and just ; and gives us an adequate idea of 
those attributes! I say no more than his Lordship has 
confessed — Christianity, says he, discovers the love 
of God to man; his injinitc justice and goodness. 

Is this a blessing to be rejected ? His Lordship has 
no room to say so, since the discovery is made in that 
very way, in which, upon his own principles, it only colild 
be made. He pretends, " We have no other natural 
way of coming to the knowledge of God, but from his 
works. By these, he says, we gain the idea of his 
physical attributes; and if there be any thing in his 
works which seems to contradict those attributes, tis only 
seeminsc. For as men advance in the knowledge of na- 
ture, the difficulties vanish. It is not so, he says, with 
regard to the moral attributes. There are so many 
phenomena which contradict these, and occasion diffi* 
culties never to be cleared up, that they hinder us from 
acquiring an adequate idea of the moral attributes.^ 
Now admitting all this to be true, (for generally, his 
Lordship's assertions are so extravagant, that they will 
not even admit a supposition of their truth, though it be 
only for argument's sake) What does it effect but this, 
additional credit to Revelation? The physical diffi^ 
culties clear up as we advance in our knowledge of 
Nature, and we advance in proportion to our diligence 
and application. But the inoral difficulties never clear up, 
because they rise out of the whole system of God's moral 
dispensation ; which is involved in clouds and darkness, 
impenetrable to mortal sight : and all the force of human 
wit alone will never be able to draw the veil. The 
assistance must come from another quavter. \\. \»xisX 
come, if it coawB at aJl, from the Aut\iOt oi \5RfeTi\^^^w^«^ 
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tion. Well; Revelation hath drawn this veil, and so 
removed the darkness which obstructed our attaining an 
adequate idea of the moral attributes. Shall we yet 
stiind out'^ And, when we arc brought hither upon his 
Lordship's own principles, still witlihold our assent? 
Undoubtedly you njust. Beware (says he) of a pretended 
revelation. Why so ? " Because the religion of nature 
^^ is perfect and absolute : and therefore revelation can 
" teach nothing but what religion hatli already taught." 
Strange ! Why, Revelation teaches those moral attri- 
butes; which you, my Lord, own, natural religion 
does not teach — Here the dialosjue breaks off. 

" Die aliquem sodes, die, Quintiliane, colorem ; 
*^ fiaeremus — " 

And here, we are like to stick. Hi^ Lordship leaves us 
in a riddle. Will you have the solution ? It is foolish 
enough ; as such kind of things generally are. But if 
you kept your good humour, which, I confess, is difficult 
aoiidst all these provocations of impiety, it is enough to 
make you laugh. I told you before, that his Lordship 
borrowed all his reasoning against Revelation from such 
as Tindal, Toland, Collins, Chubb, and Morgan. This 
solemn argument particularly, of the. perfection of 
NATURAL RELIGION, and the superseded use of Revela- 
tion, he delivers to us just as he found it in Tindal. Now 
Yiqdal, who held, that natural religion taught both the 
moral attributes and di future state^ had some pretence 
for saying that it was perfect and absolute. But what 
pretence has his Lordship to say it after him, who holds 
that natural religion taught neither one nor the other ? 
The truth is, he refused no arms against revelation ; 
and the too eager pursuit of this his old enemy through 
thick and thin has led him into many of these scrapes. 

I have now considered all I could find urged by the 
Noble Writer in support of his great principle of no 

ADEQUATE IDEAS OF God's MORAL ATTRIBUTES: On 

which the w^hole system of Naturalism is, and must 
be, founded : and you see to what this all amounts : If 
I should say, tP just nothing, I shall speak more favour-- 
ably of it than it deserves ; for it tends, as I have shewn 
yov, ia many instances, to confirm the ^eat truth it is 
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brought to overthrow. And now what I proposed for 
the subject of tliis second Letter is pretty well exhausted. 
My first was employed in giving you a specimen of his 
temper; This undertakes to explain his system; and 
I reserve the two next for a display of his marvellous 
TALENTS ; though, it is true, I have a little anticipated 
the subject. For you cannot but have conceived already 
a very uncommon idea of his abilities, on seeing him use 
Tindal's AnGVME^Ts against Revelation, Bndfor the 
perfection of natural religion, along witli* his own* 
principles of no moral attributes and no future 
state. The first of which principles makes one entire 
absurdity of all he borrows from Tindal against Revela- 
tion ; and the second takes away the very pretence for 
perfection in natural religion. 

His Lordship's friend, Swift, has somewhere or other 
observed, that no subject in all nature but religion couli 
have advanced Toland and Asgill into the class of re- 
putable authors. Another of his friends seems to think 
that no subject but religion could have sunk his Lordship 
so far below it: if ever Lord Bolingbroke trifles 
(says Pope), it will be when he writes on divi- 
nity *. But this is the strange fate of authors, whether 
with wit, or \vithout, when they chuse to write on certain 
subjects. For it is with authors, as with men : Who 
can guess which vessel was made for honour, and 
which for dishonour, when sometimes one and the same 
is made for both? Even this choice vessel of tlie first 
PHILOSOPHY, his Lordship's sacred pages, may be put 
to very different uses, according to the different tempers 
in which they chance to find his few admirers and the 
public; like the china Jordan in the Dunciad, which 
one hero p — d into, and another carried home for his 
head-piece. I am, &;c. 



LETTER IIL 

LET me first claim your thanks for sparing you so long 
on the chapter of Lord Bolingbroke; and then ask, 

♦ Pope's ^rte% Vq1» ix. Letter xiv;^ 
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what you now think of this paper-meteor, which so flames 
and sparkles, and, while it kept at distance (like a comet, 
traversing the celestial orbs, and domineering over the 
established system) drew after it the admiring crowd; 
divided in their opinions between the presage of super- 
stitious Divines who saw it threaten pestilence and ruin 
to the VI orld beneath, and ihe more philosophic determi- 
nation of his followers who judged it was to recreate and 
revive the. dryness and sterility of exhausted nature. 

But your love of mankind makes you view this strange 
phenomenon with horror. Is it for this, you say, that 
such a torrent of abuse has been poured out upon every 
private character, upon every public order, upon eveiy 
branch of learning, and upon every institution of Reli- 
^on? — They were not poured out at hazard, for all these 
things stood in his way ; they were not poured out in 
vain, for: they are given for arguments, and will, I make 
no doubt, be so received. 

The wise Quintilian, it is true, has observed, Propriam 
MODERATiONEM QUiEDAM CAUSiE dcsiderant. And it 
must be confessed, that if ever moderation, or temperance 
of expression, became an author, or was well suited to 
his discourse, it was when the purpose of his work, like 
that of his Lordship's, was to overturn all established 
RELIGION, founded in the belief of a Sovereign Master, 
supremely jw^f and good; and all authentic learn- 
ing, employed for the defence of such Religion : and, on 
their ruins, to erect naturalism, instead of real theism, 
and a first philosophy, instead of real science. 
When, I say, a writer had thought fit to insult the com- 
mon sentiments of mankhid on points esteemed so essen- 
tial to their well-being, common policy as well as common 
decency required that it should be done by the most win- 
ning insinuation and address ; and not by calling ma dm a n, 
KNAVE, FOOL, and BLASPHEMER, every man who would 
not take his system upon trust. 

But superior geniuses have always thought themselves 
above the restraint of rules. Tully observes that Arcje- 
siLAS, fitted by a turbulence of temper to confound the 
peace and overturn the established order of things, had 
done that mischief in phijlosophy wliich Tiberius 
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Gracchus had projected in the Republic*. But his 
Lordship, prompted by a nobler ambition, would play 
both parts in their turns, and shine an Arcesilas and a 
Gracchus too. 

His ill success in business made him turn his great 
talents from politics to philosophy. But he had not 
yet mortified that ambition which was always prompting 
him to aspire at superiority : and he carried with him that 
sufficiency and those resentments which had proved so ill 
suited to the cabinets of princes, into the closet of the 
philosopher. We may add, that he entered upon letters 
in an advanced age ; and this still further vitiated his na- 
tural temper by an acquired infirmity, to which, as TuUy 
observes, these untimely adventures are extremely subject 
O^lMPi&ElI, autem homines scis quam insolentes 
sint : " You know, sayg he, how insolent those men 
generally are, who come late to their book." 

But now having given you my thoughts of his Lordship's 
assuming temper, it would be unfair not to give you his 
own. He had kept, it seems, ill company ; and his natu- 
ral candour and modesty had beeii hurt by it. But let 
hixn tell his own story : " I grow very apt to assume, 
*' by conversing so much with ecclesiastical writers, 
** who assume much oftener than they prove." 

But whatever causes concurred to form this overbear- 
ing humour, certain it is, that his contempt of others was 
become so habitual to him, that it operates where no rea- 
sonable provocation can be assigned. I have shewn you, 
in my first Letter, at what a rate, his disgust to the morals, 
and his aversion to the sanctions, of the Gospel, disposed 
him to treat all who had contributed to propagate or to 
support /Jeve/fl//(?w. Buthow the honest Pagans of anti- 
quity had offended, who, many of them, believed no 
more of ?i future state than himself, is a little hard to 
conceive. 

Yet Pythagoras, he tells you, v*^as a turbulent 
fellow, and a fanatical subverter of States. 

Nor did Plato's delirious brains secure him from 
becoming, on occasion, a paltry cheat, and a mercenary 

♦ Turn cxorttts est, ut in Optima Rep. Ti. Gracchus qui etiam 
perturbaretf sic Arcesilas, qui constitutam Phi\oiOf\i\am «%^:t\.^\^\.« 
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flatterer. For almost all his madmen ai'e knaves into 
the bargain. But Plato had made himself obnoxious to 
his Lordship, by the blasphemous title he had given to 
the First Cause ; iu which his delirious brains could find 
nothing but a f irst good : so that he was to be stigma- 
tiaed as the ringleader of that wicked sect who ascribe 
moral attributes to tiie Deity. 

Even Socrates, whose glory it was, as Tully assures 
ns, to take philosophy out of the clouds, and bring it 
down to dwell amongst cities and men, substituted (iu 
bis Lordship's o^\mo\\) fantastic^ for real knowledge — 
and entertained and propagated thkological aiid 
ii£TAPHTSi€AL notionSy which are not, most certainly^ 
parts of NATURAL THEOLOGY. We understand his 
Xordship very well. He means a particular providence 
and dL future state, the moral attributes of the Deity 
and XhQ substantiality of the soul. This apparently is 
the fantastic knowledge which makes no part of 
natural theology. 

Nor could his own Seneca, though so serviceable* 
to Wm in bis Evile^ escape the nickname of the Stoical 
For : a character indeed, which, in the discourse referred 
to at the bottom, Seneca has enabled his follower most 
admirably to sustain. 

When tliese Pagan heroes fare no better, who would 
be concerned for churchmen? or tlunk much to hear 
Cyprian called a " liar and a madma^i ;'* Jerom ^^ 
a surly foul-mouthed bully; and Epiphanius, an 
idiot ? 

But now comes on a difficulty indeed. — Paul and 
Plato bear their crimes in their countenance: The Gos- 
pel of peace, he tells us, disclosed nothing but murders 
and the idea of a first Good occasioned all our com- 
plaints of evil. But what had Scipio done, or Regulus, 
to incur his displeasure } They were neither artificiai 
iheologersy nor yet crazy metaphysicians ; but plain, 
sober Statesmen. His Lordship's quarrel, we know, 
with DIVINITY in all its forms ; but he professes to ad— 
mire the moral virtues. And if there be any of Ijiigher 
dignity than the rest, and in which his Lordship w^ould be? 
* See his Lordship's tracts iatided) Ueflectiam on Exile. 
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more desirous to shine, they must needs be chastitt 
and GOOD faith, 

Cui, Pudor, et Justitiae soror, 
Incorrupt A FideSy'' &c. &c. 

Yet he wrests all his reading to deprive t}K)se two brave 
Ronmans of their glory ; so nobly earned, and so generously 
paid, by the univei-sal voice of all ages, I am not i^poh 
rant of that childish infirmity of our nature, the fondness 
of ingrossing to ourselves those shining qualities, with 
which we happen to be dazzled; but every one will 
-acquit his Lordshi)) of so impotent a project : much less 
w^ould I suppose him capable of thinking, tliat SciPio 
and Regulus may be still the great men they have been 
Accounted, though stained all over with lust and per^jidy. 

It is true, indeed, the new Historidn of Great Britain, 
anotlier of Xhe^ejirst-philosophy meii (for the essence 
of the sect consisting in paradox, it doth as well in his^ 
tory as divinity )j he, I say, tells us, that it will admit 
of a doubt, whether severity of manners alone, and 
abstinence from pleasure, can deserve the name of 
virtue *. But then he is as singular in his notions of 
religion : He holds but two species of it in all Nature, 
superstition and fanaticism: and under one or other of 
them, he gives you to undertand f, the whole oiChristia$g 
profession is, and ever was, included. On the Church 
of England, indeed, he is so indulgent, to bestow all 
that religion has to give : for when he sets it against 
Popery, it h fanaticism: but as often as it faces about, 
and is opposed to the Puritans, it then becotncs super^ 
St it ion; and this as constantly as the occasions return. 

You w^ill say I grow partial to his Lordship, in appear- 
ing so anxious for his reputiition, while Your two favourite 
characters lie expiring under his pen. Never fear it 
They have not lived so long to die of ^ fright. When 
his Lordship blusters, we know how to take him down. 
Tt is only leading him back to that antiquity he has been 
abusing. 

Half the work is done to my hands ; and I shall have 
only the trouble of transcribing tlie defence of SciPio 

• The History of Great Britain^ Vol. i, p. 200. 4to, printed at 
Edinb. 1754. 
t See his History throughout. 

4 "^p^ 
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against his Lordship s suspicions, as I find it in an ex- 
postulatory letter to him, on his recent treatment of a 

deceased friend. 

" l^he reputation of thejirst Scipio (says his Lord- 
** ship) was not so clear and uticontr over ted in private 
" as in public life ; nor was he allowed by all to be a 
^ man of such severe virtue as he affected, and as that 
age required. Ncevius was thought to mean him, 
in some verses Gellius has preserved; and Va lerius 
•• Antias made no scruple to assert, that, far from 
" restoring the fair Spaniard to her family, he de- 
" bauched and kept her^. One would have hoped so 
" mean a slander might have slept forgotten in the dirty 
" comer of a pedant sf common-place. And yet vi^e 
see it quoted as a fact by an instructor of kings. Who 
knows but at some happy time or other, when a writer 
wants to prove that real friendship becomes a great 
man as little as real chastity ^y this advertisement \ 
of yours may be advanced to the same dignity of credit 
" with the calumny of Valerius Antias. If it should, 
" I would not undertake to dispute the fact on which 
" such an inference might be made ; for, I remember, 
TuUy, a great Statesman himself, long ago observed, 
VER.E AMICITI.E difficHUme 7'eperiuntur in iis, qui 
" in Republica versantur. — But the words of Naevius 

« 

" were these : 

" Etiam qui res magnas manus scEpe gessit gloinose, 
" Cujus facta viva nunc vige?it; qui apud gentes solus 
" Freest at : eum suus pater cum pallio uno ab arnica 
" abduxit. 

** These obscure verses were, in Gellius''^ opinion, the 
" sole foundation of Antias's calumny, against the uni- 
" versal concurrence of historians ||. And what Gellius 
" thought of this historian's modesty and truth, we may 
" collect from what he says of him in another place, 
^* where, having quoted two tribunitial decrees, which, 

• P. 204, of the Idea of a Patriot King. 

t A. Gellius, J See p. 201, of the Patriot King, 

§ Advertisement concerning Mr. Pope, prefixed to the Patriot 

Kif'g- 

II His ego versibus credo adductum Valerium Antiatem adverse H 

fETMHOS omKSs scriptures de Scipionis mortbus sensisse. 
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he tells us, he transcribed from records [ex armalium 
monument is], he adds, that Valerius A?itias made 
•^ no scruple to give thern tlie lie in public*. And 
^ Livy quoting this Antias^ for the particulars of a vic- 
** tory, subjoins concerning the number slain f, — hut 
** there is little credit to be afforded this writer^ 
" who, of all historians^ is the most given to amplify^ 
^^ And he who will enlarge on one occasioft, will diminish 
on another ; for it is the same impotence of temper 
which carries him indifferently to either J ." 
Regulus's virtue falls next under his Lordship's cen- 
sure : " I know not (says he) whether Balbus would have 
^* called in question the story of Regulus. Vid. 
** Au. Gellium. It was probably labulous, in many 
•* circumstances at least, and there were those amongst 
•^ the Romans who thought it to be so/' Would not any 
one now imagine, by his bringing Au. Gellius again 
upon the stage, that there was another Valerius Antias 
in reserve, to depose against Regulus likewise ? Just the 
contrary. The grammarian, in the IVth chapter of his 
Vlth book, confirms the common story, with an addition 
of the testimonies of the historians Tuhero and Tuditanus. 
The truth however is, that his Lordship had his voucher, 
though he was shy of producing him. It was the respec- 
table Mr. To land; to whom his Lordship is much in- 
debted for better things. Amongst the posthumous tracts 
of that virtuous writer, there is a Dissertation, intitled. 
The fabulous Death of Atilius Regulus: in which, 
irom a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, preserved by 
C6nstanti?ius Porphyrogenitus, he endeavours to prove, 
against all the Roman» writers, with Cicero at their head, 
that Regulus did not die in torments, but of mere chagrin. 
Toland only denied that his \irtue was put to so severe a 
trial ; but this was enough for his Lordship, to call in 
question the whole story ; and to add, that there were 
those amongst the Romans who thought it to be 
fabulous. Unluckily, the Roman writers are unanimous 

* Valerius autem Antias, contra hanc decretorum memoriam con" 
traque auctoritafes teterum annalium — dixit, &c. L. vii, c. 19« 

t Scriptori parum Jidei sit, quia in avgendo non alius intern" 
perantior est. Lib. xxxvi. 

t A Letter to ike Editor of the Letters on the Spirit of Patriot ism^ 
the Idea of a Palriqt Ki^tgt and the State of Parties^ &c. 
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for the truth of the story. How then shall we account for 
his Lordship's assertion ? Did he take Diodorus Siculus 
for a Latin writer, because he had not seen him in Greek ? 
Or did he understand j4. Gellius as quoting Tub era and 
Tuditanus for doubters of the common story? 

As we see little reason therefore to dissent from the 
general opinion^ and much less to join his Lordship against 
it, let SciPio and Regulus still preserve their rank in 
our esteem and admiration. For as an excellent French 
writer, in a letter to his Lordship, well observes, " C'est= 
fetre vertueux que de rendre k la beaut6 des moeursa 
** Thommage d'amour et de respect, qui lui est d&.'* 

His Lordship's .ambition was uniform and simple : it= 
was only, as we said, to be at the head of thi?7gs. Asa 
he* comes nearer home, therefore, he is more and mores 
alarmed. He found his place already occupied by certain* 
counterfeits and pretenders, who had, somehow or other 
got into the throne of science, and had actually receive 
homage from the literary world. But these, as it wa* 
fitting, he unmasks and deposes. 

" Selden, Grotius, Puffendorf, and. Cumber— 
" LAND (says his Lordship), seem to be great writers, by* 
" much tiie same right as he might be called a great: 
" traveller, who should go from London to Paris by thes 
" Cape of Good Hope.** T can hardly think they took: 
80 large a compass. But let us trust to the proverb : they* 
and his Lordship will prove it betw^een them : he shews-s 
us a ready road indeed, but it leads to atheism ; where- 
as, if they take us a little abouty they bring us the nearest^ 
way home to Religion. 

He professes " a thorough contempt for the wholes 
*' business of the learned lives of Scaliger, Bochart,^ 
" Petavius, Usher, and Marsham." This was na- 
tural He owed them nothing. But those to whom he iss 
most indebted have no better quarter. 

Marcilius Ficinus, he calls the best interpreter' 
of Plato ; but, at the same time, assures us, he wa*' 
perfectly delirious. But wh}^, you ask, .is Ficinus the 
best interpreter of Plato^ since J. Scaliger^ who knew 
something of the matter, says, that he stript his master 
of his purple^ and put him on his own beggarly rags f 
lor SL good reason ; Ficinus taught his Lordshjp all he 
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knew of Platx)nisin. But why is he then perfectly deli'- 
rious? For a better still: he holds opinion^ already 
condemned by his Lordship. 

His very favourite Barrow, he tells us, " goes on a 
" long while begging the question, and talking in a theo* 
" logical cant more worthy of Paul than of a mai| 
" like him — flimzy stuft', which a 4nan is-obliged to vend, 
" when he puts on a black gown and band." 

Locke and Newton, he insinuates, were the men : 
nay, such is his humility, that he puts himself to school 
to Locke. Yet tliis does not secure his master from being 
mighty liable to a philosophical delirium. And as 
for Newton, the application of his philosophy is 
grown^ or growing into some abuse. Would you know 
how ? By affording Clarke and Baxter the principles 
whereby to demonstrate, that the soul is an immaterial 
substance. An abuse indeed ! 

But as for his master — and Bacon too, as much as he 
admires them^ he is 7iot blind to their errors \ but 
cany without being dazzled, discern spots in these 
Suns. 

Before I go any further, I dare venture a wager that I 
know what those spots are. They are, or I am much 
mistaken, the stains oi faith and the impurities of rwe- 
lation. But let us hear him, ** I can discern a tincture, 
" and sometimes more than a tincture, in Bacon, of 
" those false notions, which we are apt to imbibe as 
" MEN, as individuals, as members of society, 
** and as scholars. I can discern in Locke sometimes 
" ill-abstracted and ill-determined ideas, from which a 
" wrong application of words proceeds ; and propositions 
** to which / can^ by no means^ assent. I confess 
*^ further, that I have been, and still am at a loss, to 
-" find any appearance of consistency in an author, 
" who published a Commentary on the Epistles of 
*' St. Paul, and a treatise on the Reasonableness op 
*' Christianity (which he endeavours to prove by fact 
" and by argument) after having stated clearly as he 
" has done the conditions and measures of historical 

probability; and after having written as strongly as 

he has done against the abuse of words*" Did uot I 
tell you sol . ' 

Vol. XIL O ^' "^"^^^^ 
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"This sun's sick too; . ; 

" Shortly hell be axi eaeth; ■ . : 

as the poet has it, in his description of the pestilence at 
I'hebes ; not more fatal to great cities than this bloated 
vapour of ^Jirst philosophy^ which mimics, and, as it 
reflects, defiles this sun of scienc^, and turns Nature into 
prodigy; 

Et soLEM geminum et duplices se ostendere Thebas, &c. 

But his Lordship's account of his other luminary^ 
Bacon, is still more extraordinary — He thinks he dist 
• cerns in him a tincture^ and more than a tincture oj 
those false notions, which zve are apt to imbibe as 

MEN, <7,S INDIVIDUALS, aS MEMBERS Of SOCIETY, and^ 

as SCHOLARS. — That is, as iJien, we are apt to think 
we have a soul ; as individuals^ we are in expectation 
pf a FUTURE STATE ; as members of society ^yi^ are in- - 
clined to reverence the established rj':ligion ; and as 
scholars, we are taught to reason^ and not to harangue. 
If any of his Lordship's followers can give a better ac* 
count of this oracular passage, I am very ready to resign 
the office of his commentator. 

; In truth, bis Lordship deals by religion, and its 
advocates, as a certain French author, I have read, does 
by ALCHEMY and the hermetic philosophers : he brings 
almost every great name into the number; aud, after 
J)aving entertained his reader mucbat their expence, con- 
cludes each various eulogy alike, — " Now hi^ folly was 
** in hoping to extract gold from baser metals ; " just as 
the folly of all his Lordship's alchemists is the hope oT" 
^bettering human nature by grace. 

You now, Sir, may understand, how well the dispositioa 
of his mind and temper was fitted to his system. It often 
happens, that men who arraign religion, . have been-first 
airaigned by it; and their defiance of truth is pnly a re- 
<prisal upon conscience. Under these circumstances, it 
is no wonder they should go to work much out of humour ; 
..though it be in ^n affair which, requires perfect tranquil^ 
jity, a.nd freedom from al} perturbations. But his Lord- 
ship has the miserable advantage of being the firsfcwho 
;has written under one unintermitting fit erf rage and resent- 
pienL -In this statg, like a wv^u^iu ti feyer^ wjiom^n^: 
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posture can ease, whom no situation can accommodate^ 
he is angry at paiL0S0l>Hl:Rs for expFaining "what they 
5^aBQ0t comprehend ; be is angry at divines tor believing > 
without explaining : well then, they change hands ; the 
philosopher believes, and the divine explains. No 
matter. • He is angry still. ' In this temper then we leave 
him, and turn to the proper subject of my Letter. 

You would know, you say> with what abilities he 
supports his systeih. 

. The attacks upon religion have been always carried on 
like war, by stratagem and Jorce. I shall therefore 
first spedk of his artSy and then of his powers of con^ 
troversy. 

It has been observed how closely, and how humbly too, 
he copies the Free-thinkerS who went before him, 
even to the stalest of their paltry stratagems. 

When FREE-THINKING first went upon its mission, 
the PUBLIC were not disposed to understand raillery on 
a subject of such importance : so that it is pbssible there 
might be found, amongst the more early of these our anti- 
apostles, a confessor or two to the glorious cause of infi- 
delity. This put their successors on their guard; or, 
^hat was better, gave them a pretence to affect it. From 
henceforth you hardly saw an infidel-book, which was not 
introduced with a mj^sterious reserve ; with the obligations 
the reader had to these servants of truth, lor venturing 
so far in his service, while the secular arm hung st) fear- 
fully over them ; with the disadvantages their cause how 
lay under, while it could be but half explained arid half 
supported } and with the wonders they would do by pow- 
ers they had in reserve, when a little more Christian 
liberty should suffer them to be drawn out. This mise- 
rat>le crambe made so constant a part of our diet, and had 
been dished out from time to time with so little variety, 
that it grew both offensive land ridiculous ; for what could 
more provoke our spleen or our laughter, than to feign an 
apprehension of the magistrate's resentment, after they 
had written at their ease for almost a whole century 
together, with the most uncontrolled and unbridled 
licence ? 

In such a state of things, would you easily Relieve UU 
liOrdship could prid^ -himself in C0Qk\rv|^>x§ ^\^ cs^^ 
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kitchcn-stufF, and scrviiig it again and again, amidst so 
elegant an entertainment. ** Gassendi (says he) ap- 
** prehcnded enemies much more formidable than mere 
" philosoj>lieir&, because armed with ecclesiastical and 
" civil power. It is this fear which has hindered those 
" w lio have combated erroii in all ages, and who com- 
" BAT IT STILL, from taking all the advantages which 
a FULL exposition of the TRyni would give them. 
Their adversaries triumpti as if the goodness of their 
cause had given them the victory, when nothing has 
prevented their entire defeat, or reduced their 
*' content to a drawn battle, except this, tl;st they have 
** employed arms of every kind, fair and foul, witliout 
any reserve ; w hile the- otliers have employed their 
offensive weapons with much reserve, and have 
*^ even blunted their edge when they used them.^'* 

" The adversaries [of Religion] (says he again) seldom 
** speak out, or push the instances and arguments they 
*' bring, so far as they might be carried. Instead 
" of which, these orthodox bullies affect to triumph 
" over men who employ but part of their strength," &c. 

What it is, which his Lordship, who affects to tread in 
the steps of tlicse cautious men, keeps thus hid and is so 
fchy of producing, is not easy to guess. But 

** Sous cct air capable ou Ton ne eomprend rien, 

" Sil caciie un honn6te liomme, il se cache tres-bien." 

However, having (after his masters) thus feigned a 
fear, he feigns all the obliquity and doubling, which fear 
produces. He professes to believe the mission of Christ, 
though founded on the dispensation of Moses, a dis- 
pensation he ridicules and execrates : he professes to be- 
lieve the doctrines of Christ, though he rejects his gift of 
life and immortality: he professes to believe him tlie 
Saviour of the world, though he laughs at the doctrine 
of redemption, Mliich constitutes the essence of that cha- 
racter. 

Well fare the New Historian of Great Britain ; 
,who, having writ without control against miracles, and 
even the very being of a God, gratefully acknowledges 
the blessing; and owns that JVc now enjoy to the 
FULL that liberty of the Pr^c^s, U'/iicft is so necessarV 
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in every monarchy confined by legal limitations'^. 
Nor is it, let nie tell you, the worst part of \h% observa- 
tion, that though the Monarch should be confined by 
iegal limitationsy yet the JFinterfor the Press should 
not. 

It would be endless to enter into his Lordship's small 
arts of controversy ; yet it may not be amiss to touch 
upon one or two of them, such I mean as are of more 
general use and best disposed for service. 

The first is, I'o honour the name, when you havt 
taken away the thing : As thus. To express the highest 
devotion to God, when you have deprived him of his 
moral attributes; — the greatest zeal for religion, while 
you are undermining a future state; — and the utmost 
reverence for revelation, wlien you have stript it of 
miracles and prophecies. 

2, A second is, To disho^wur persons and opinioas 
the most respectable, by putting them into ill com-- 
pany, or by joining them tvith discredited Jollies. 
Thus, Divines and Atheists; Clarkians and Male- 
branchians, are well paired, and always shewn togethar : 
In like manner, the propositions, that the world was mad£ 

Jhr man, and that man zvas made for happiness, aie 
to be boldly represented as inseparable parts of the same 
system. From whence, these advantages follow, that if 
an Atheist be odious, a Malebrahchian mad, and the 
proposition of the world s being made for njan, absurd ; 
the odium, the madness, and the absurdity fall equally 
on the Divines, on I)r. Clarke, and on the proposition, 
that man was made for happiness. 

3, A third is. To bring the abuse i) fa thing in dis- 
-crtdit of the thing itself Thus the visions of the 
Habbins are made to confute Judaism; Popery and 
school-learning, to decry the discipline and doctrine of 
Christianity: and tlie dreams of Malebranche, Leib- 
nitz, and Berkeley, to confute thq waking thoughts of 
.CuDWORTH, Clarke, Wollaston, and Baxter: for 
his Lordship is just such a cpnfuter of metaphysics, as 
that man would be of ethics or chemistry, who should 
content himself with exposing the absurdities of the Stoics, 
and the whimsies of tiic Alchemists, and ^JfeX it^u\V^lVso^JL^ 

• TAe Ilutory of Great T^ni(m\ Vo\* \. l^.^V^- . 

O 3 ^ fo«^ 
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forget tliat there are such authors a$ Cicero and Boert 
HAAVE.-»-To overturn a fv'ture state, he employs al^ 
the superstitious fables of 4he Poets and the people con^ 
ceming it : to discredit revelation, he enumerates aU 
the impostors and pretenders to revelation in all ages: 
and to dishonour Divine Worship, he is very par- 
ticular in describing the rites and ceremonies of the 
ancient Church of Kgypt, and the modem Church of 
Kome- In a word, you are sure to find, on these occay 
-gions, every sort of topic, hut wljat a sober and intelligent 
^reader would reqnire ; Considerations drawn from the 
nature of the thing itseif. 

You expect, however, th^t when the abuses of things 
.have done him this service, sp ^s to stand, where he ha^ 
placed them, for the thu^gs th^mselveSy He would for 
pnce, at least, spare the authors pftlie abuse, if it were 
only for the a^ke^ of carrying on the fraud. But you ex- 
^pect morp than you w ill find. His Lordship can, in the 
•fam^ breath, ca!\ the abuses of Revelation and the Gospel, 
by. the names of Revelation and the Gospel, and rail at 
.that Divipc, pr a^ tjia^ Church, whigh (la? introduced. 
iJtiQse abuses. 

. Thjus farj for a specimen of his Lordship'i^ arts oj 
'.cpnti^qversy. But as a gqpd mimic is commonly a bad 
actor, and a good juggler a bad mechanic; fo ai;i ai^tful 
^^viltef i^ as often a very poor reasoixer* 

Vpu will not be surprised therefore, if, in examining 
his I^jdsbips philosophic character, under the several 
teadsof his incenii/ixv, his truth, his coNsisxENcy, 
his LEARNING,, and his reasoning, you find him not 
to make,^ gopd a figure, as ,ia the professed arts of 
controv€xs> . . \, 

I. Of hfe PKOENUii^v, which epmes first, I shall be 
^ery «hort: for bis art^ of contrm^rsy^ pf which you 
have hkd a ta§te, are one conlimied example of it. 

t. Speaking of the Christians of the Apostolic age, he 
■ thus* represents -their xharactjer and manners : — " Not- 
'•^* withstanding i}ci^ smctity of their pro fessiojiy the 
. ^^* greatest CRIMES, even tfia^ oif incest, were prac- 
*' tised ampngst theoi."- Is- it possible (ypu ask) ^hat his, 
Lordship should give credit to:the^explode4 calumnies df 
f^ Paga^n^ and 4ppstaV» ^% ^ud^^ V>'t ^i;^Ji^\^\^v\^^^^ 
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of his sense: he alludes to no such matter. St. Paul 
sa his authority: and on the Apostle's accusation he 
grounds his charge. This Surprises you the more. It 
may be so : for philosophers, as well as poets, of a cer* 
tain rapk, aim at nothing but (as Bayes expresses it) to 
elevate and surprise. Who would not conclude from 
tliis account that the first Christians, notwithstanding 
their sanctity, began their profession in a total corruption 
of manners ; and, like the Magi of old, intermarried with 
their mothers and daughters ? It would never be ima- 
gined, that the simple fact, as St. Paul states it, in hi$ 
first and second epistles to the Corinthians, was but barely 
this, That a certain man (whether before or after his 
conversion, we know not) had married hb father's wife J 
and; on the Apostle's reprehension, convinced and ashamed 
of his folly, had repented and made satisfaction to the 
Church for the scandal he had occasioned. 

2. Again, this ^rst philosophy tells us, that wh^n^ 

Jesus speaks of legions of Angels^ \% is the language of 

\Pagamsm; but when Loixi Bolingbroi^e speaks of 

Tiumberless created intelligences superior to tnan, it i^ 

i;he language of Nature; for, tiiis doctrine of jntelli- 

tjENCEs, his Lordship assures us, is founded onwhat 

we know of actual existence, JVe are led to it 6y 

^laijiy direct y unforced analogy. But tlie doctrine 

t)f ANGELjc LEGIONS, if you wiU bclievc hirq, standi on 

no other Joundafioriy philosophically speakings than 

vf a MERE POSSIBLE fxistcnct of such spirits^ as art 

admitted for dix)ers theological uses. But why 

this different measure for himself and his friends? The 

last words may let us into the secret. His philosophical 

intelligejices are a very harmless race ; but the Gospel 

legions are much given to theological mischief. Mir 

fiistring Angels bring in, what he can by no means away 

with, a particular and moral providence. God^s pkysicdf 

providence, and tbe civil providence of the Magistrate 

malce the only government he can relish. Now his m- 

telligeucesj like Epicurus's gods, are still, as they s^u^(ji 

be, aX an idle end; but Angels are busy and meddUng; 

indeed, too headstrong to be trusted under his LcNrdshij^ 

pb^sophic administration. . ' 

Q4 Xww 
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.You cannot, however, but be pleased tafind, that the " 
method of reasoning by analogy, which you had caust 
to believe his Lordship had totally discarded, from the 
hard language he has so often bestowed upon it, is brought 
again into favour, and now does wonders. For, it not 
only opens the door to his Lordship's intelligences, by 
a plain, directy and unforced application, but, as you 
will see under the next head, it shuts it against Jesus 
Christ's. 

3. "I only intend to shew (says his Lordship) that 
^* since men have not admitted, in favour of revelation, 
** a system of physics that is inconsistent with philosophic 
" truth, there is no reason for admitting, in favour of 
" the same revelation, a system of pneumatics that is 
*^ so too/' 

Now the friends of revelation say, this is a mere begging 
the question. 'J'he reasoning, when fairly represented, 
;5tands thus — '' Divines reject the Scripture system of 
PHYSICS, which THEY hold to be false ; therefore, they 
should reject tlie Scripture system of pneumatics, which 
HIS Lordship holds to be false." — Indeed, they con- 
ceive tlie argument to be no better than if one should say, 
«— because politicians, in speaking of the first source of 
.civil regimen, have called it the primum mobilcy alluding 
to the old erroneous system of astronomy \ and because 
tl^y b^ve talked too of a balance of power, alluding to 
the true principles of mechanics ; therefore, if we reject 
.their system of astronomy, we should reject their system 
of mechanics likewise. 

II. Thus much for this noble philosopher's ingenuity. 
Give me leave to lead you next and bring you to a place 
where you may have an advantageous view of his truth, 
4iie very soul of philosophy. 

l* " The Christian theology (says he) has dejrived a 
/' profane licetice firom the Jewish^ which Divines have 
^'' rendered .so familiar and so habitual, that men blas- 
'" :PHEM£ without knowiug they blaspheme, and that their 
•*' very devotion is impious. The licence I mean is 
:" that of reasoning and of speaking of the divine, as of 
** jthe^ human, nature, operations, and proceedings ; some- 
** times witli; and sometimes without the salyo xif those 
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distinguishing epithets and forms of speech, whidi 
can, in very few instances, distinguish enough. The, 
Jewish Scriptures ascribe to God, not only corporeal 
appearance, but corporeal action, and all the instni^ 
ments of it; eyes to see, ears to hear, mouth aiu) 
tongue to articulate, hands to handle, and feet to walk« 
Divines tell us indeed, that we are not to under- 
stand all this according to the literal signiiicatioiu 
The meaning is, they say, that God has a power te 
execute all those acts, to the effecting of w hich, these 
parts, in us, are instrumental. The literal signification 
is, indeed, abominable, and, the flimsy analogical 
VEIL, thrown over it, is stolen from the wardrobe of 
Epicurus; for he taught, tliat the Gods had not 
literally bodies, but something like to bodies, quasi 
corpus : not blood, but something like to blood, quasi 
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" Divines say, that God has no body nor any thing 
like to body, but is immaterial. Epicurus said, that 
his God had not a gross earthly body, but something like 
to that body, and was material." Yet " Divines have . 
stolen \he\r flimsy analogical veil from the wardrobe of 
Epicurus,'' Truly a very subtle theft; w^hich extract* 
MATTER from flgurative crpression ! and well suited to 
his Lordship's legerdemain, which draws an analogical 
'ceil out of a metaphor. Indeed, to fit it the better to 
Epicurus's wardrobe^ he makes it but ^.flimsy one. 

But let us now observe the various shifts he was re- 
duced to, in order to support his principal calumny, that 
Divines stole from Epicurus the method of explaining 
the nature of the Godhead. He says, when the Jewish 
Scriptures had given God a body, the Divines found 
out that it was not to be understood literally. They had 
been strange Divines had they not found it out, when these 
Scriptures declare that God is a spirit, or immaterial; 
in contradistinction to body or matter. And the best of it 
is, that in other places (as we have seen just before) his 
Lordship quarrels with the Scriptures on this very account, 
for their system of pis EUi^j atics. Now what could these 
Divines conclude, but that where the Scriptures describe 
God's actions, in accommodation to the ^os*& cowy^^^ 
tioas of meu, tbey are to be understood ^^x^^>n^^> 
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.But this would not serve his Lordship's purpose; which 
was, to convict the Divines of nonsense and prerancatiotr. 
He, therefore, turns, what every body else calls meta- 
phor, which is a figure of speecli, into analoqy, which 
is a mode of reasoning, — aftimsy analogical veil : and 
Epicurus's ANALOGY (that the Gods had not earthly h 
bodies, but something like them, that is to say, material) (d< 
he turns into a metaphor. Epicurus (says he) taught 
that the Gods had not literally bodies. Epicurus*a l^ 
<lucstion was not about literal or figumtive expression ; *^ 
but about similar and dissimilar things. — But you hav3 
enough, you say, of this great restorer of truth, and re— 
former of reasqx. I will therefore be as short as possi — 
•bly I can, on this head. 

2, The Jfi\vs (his Lordship tells us) supposectd 

CRUELTY TO BE ONE OF THE ATTRIBUTES OF TH; 

Deity. — These very Jews themselves say, That thi 
.Lord is gracious and full of compassion; slow t{ 
anger, and of great mercy : That he is good to all \ 
and his tender mercies are over all his works* • 
That his mercy endurethfor ever^ : That the earth===^ 

is full of the goodness ^and mer<:y of the Lord^ - ' 

That his mercy is from everlasting to everlast-^ - 
ING§. — Now, which of them will you believe? 

3, ^' Superstition (says his Lordship) impersonate^:^ 

** chance under the name of fortune : and tibis chime^ 

**• rical Divinity was supposed to direct arbitrarily all th^^^ 
•' events, whose causes were not apparent, or which ex- 
" ceeded in good or ill the expectations of men. Th( 
" Heathens accounted by it for past events; consulted it 
^^ about future ; and referred themselves to it in doubtfuB- 
" cases. It is strange that such superstitions, in-- 
^^ stead of being confined to the Heathen worid^ should 
" have been as prevalent amongst God's chosen peo-? 
^' pie, both Jews and Christians ; and should be scarce 
*^ exploded at this hour. It is stranger still, that a 

" RECOpRSE TO THE DECISION OF CHANCE should be 

". expressly conmianded in the Old Testament, and 
" ^^ occasionally countenanced in the New, pven on so 

^ Vs. ckh, S/9. * t Cliroti. Jer. Esdra, Psalms, &c. 
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^^ important an occasion, as the election of an apostie 
^* in the place of Judas Iscariot." 

The assertion, you see, is, 1st, that the Jews and 
Christicins, as well as the Heathens^ imipersonated 
chance under the name of fortune : and, 2dly, that 
their having recourse to lots, was having recourse tp, the 
decision of fortune. 

As to the first, it is so remote from all truth, That the 
custom of the Jewish people, in referring all events to 
Godj and to him only and immediately, has given a handle 
to Spinoza, Toland, and others, to bring in question the 
very existence of an extr^aordinary providence in the 
Mosaic dispensation ; in which, to observe it by the way, 
and with the abhorrence it ought to excite, they have 
had too many followers amongst the Divines wIk) have 
written against The Divine Legation. 
- As to the second, we must consider that lots are of 
jthree distinct kinds. 

One sort is a civil ballotting : of general use in states, 
to prevent intrigues and partialities. Sortem postiissent^ 
says Tacitus, 7ie ambitioni aut inimicitiis locus fotet. 

Another, is a superstitious appeal to the imaginary 
deity, chance ^x fortune. 

And there is yet another, which is a reference of the 
^yent to heaven ; and this, by Qod's own direction and 
appointment. 

Of the second, and only reprehensible sort. Revelation, 
^ we have just now shewn, is entirely innocent. 

Of the first, his Lordship^ as a politician, will not dis* 
allow the use. 

His quarrel, as a philosopher,, is with the third. And 
he has no way to supportiiis charge, but by sophistically 
reducing it into the second ; that is, representing it as, 
flaying all the superstition of the second. Now in thb he 
. begs the question. — Are the Jewish and Christian Revela- 
tions true or false ? False, says his Lordship, for several 
' reasons \ and, amongst the rest, for this, they authorize 
.the Pagan siLperstition of lots. — What made the 
J|?agan superstition of lots 2 Their being the inventions of 
^en, while they pretended to be of divine appointment. — 
Very well : but the Jewish and Christiacv \o\s \«ew cL 
diyine appoigtmeoL . JPr e^endejl to Me, so^ \^ ^[om ^^^^s^^^ 
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<6ays his Lordship ; find this puts them into the condition 
of Pagan lots. — Softly, my Lord; your argument must 
not take that for granted, wliich your argument is em- 
ployed to prove. 

But his Lordship had his head full of that master- 
sophism of the FIRST PHILOSOPHY, which concludes 
against the reason or justice of a divine commission 
from the abuse of it ; and because subsequent impostors 
pretended to the like authority. For, according to the 
logic and theology of these Gentlemen, God must not 
cast out DeviLs; because it afterwards gave a handle 
for Popish Priests to juggle with their exorcisms. He 
must not direct a thing to be decided by lots, because 
a village-conjuror would afterwards employ the sicoe and 
shears. He must not make use of human instruments 
in punishing a people abandoned to unnatural crimes, 
because an Arabian impostor would afterwards pretend 
to the like commission. lie must not institute a multi- | 
farious ritual, though it was to keep a people separate, i 
and to secure tliem from the contagion of idolatry, be- ''. 
cause wicked priests or politicians would establish super" 
slitious ceremonies to keep communities enslaved to 
civil or religious tyrants. These scrupulous Gentlemen, 
>^ hen their hand was in, had done well to tell us, that 
God should not have given men riches, knowledge, and 
power, because there have been such as Chartres, 
SnxozA, and Mulv Molech. 

But to go on with his Ix)rdship's veracity. 

4. He asserts, that they [tlie Jews] made beasts ac- > 
.countable like moral agents. He is aware that . 
to mitigate this absurdity y as he expresses it, both the 
Jewish and Christian commentators say, that the pain 
inflicted on beasts was to shew the heinousness of human 
crimes — to blot out the memory of a great scandal — to 
punish the owner for his negligence. But he despises all 
these solutions, as so many pitiful evasions. Would you 
^believe now that in the same breath, and merely to shew 
Jiis reading, he should confute his own false assertion ? 
I know nothing more absurd (s^ys he) than this, except 
\ft custom or law at Athens. The w^eapons by which 
if murder had been committed were brought into 
^0urty an ij .they^ too, were UabU to ^unuKmeut; 
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and the statue thai had killed a man by its fall, *wa$ 
by a solemn sentence of that wise people, the Thasti^ 
founded on a law of Draco, cast into the sea. No\r 
what was his Lordship to prove ? That Moses was sa 
ignorant *a lawgiver, and the Jews so stupid a people^ 
that they made beasts accountable like moral agents^ 
And he illustrates it bv a law of the most celebrated 
legislator and of the politest people upon earth, Drafco 
and the Athenians ; who, just in the same manner, made 
even weapons and statues, moral agents. The Athe- 
nians and Draco perhaps would have said, that they 
enacted these laws to shew their abhorrence of murder, 
and to punish the careless erecter of a statue at a time, 
when in some of their cities there were more statues than 
men. Mere shifts and evasions, says his Lordship. 

But what I chiefly wcwider at is, - that when his Lord- 
ship was in so good a train, he had not told us, that the 
Jrtupidity of these Jews went still further, even to imagine 
walls and garments * subject to human diseases. Here 
he would have had a little truth on his side, and a much 
better subject for his contempt. This is only a word to 
the wise, and for his followers to improve upon. Let 
them try what they can make of it, and then they may 
hear further of this matter. 

5. Again, " God (says his Lordship) was forced to 
^ indulge the Jews in several superstitious prejudices^ 
" as learned Divines scruple not to affirm." Had learned 
Divines no more scruples in affirming ^ than his Lordship, 
I should hardly have thought them worth my defending. 

What they scruple not to say is this — That idola- 
trous WORSHIP was never so entirely corrupt, but that 
some of its rites were still rational, or, at least, continued 
innocent ; and might be used in the service of the true 
God without superstition: that the Israelites being 
fond of Egyptian ceremonies, God indulged them in the 
use of such as were harmless ; and of no otlier. For 
this, his Lordship calls them, bold judges of the principles 
and views of God's proceedings. But in what does 
their temerity consist? In teaching, that God alvvays 
diuses to take the ordinary means, before the extra- 
ordinary^ when either may be made iadiffeveisXVj X'^ ^^t'^^ 

♦ Levit* xiv* - - -...-•* * 
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tkis purpose. And that^ therefore, he saw fit to indotge 
the Jews in their fondness for old habits ; and to tuni 
their propensities for the Egyptian rites, upon sach onl^ 
as were innocent ; rather than to give them new habits^ 
and new propensities, by a miraculous impression on their 
minds, which should overrule their wills and affections. ' 

6. We know (says his Lordship) that all theiIi 
Jthe Jews] sacred writings were co^ipiled afteii 
THEIR CAPTIVITY. Balzac spcaks of a certain Critic 
who used to boast, that nobody, besides God and himselfi 
imew the meaning of such or such a verse in Persius* 
His Lordship's [we know] is just such another revela-f 
lion. Only the Critic's meaning might be true ; but tbc 
Philosopher's knowledge is certainly ifalse. A falsehood 
so notorious, that I am in some doubt whether this stric-* 
lure belong properly to his dogmatic or to his laconic 
style. For we lofow, may signify — IFe know that tk§ 
ippuRious EsDRAs scii/s SO. And then be gets the two 
things be most wanted ; a ver}- useful trudi, and a very 
noble authority. 

7* " The justice [of the great day] (says his Lordship) 
** IF IT MAY BE CALLED JUSTICE, most certaiflly re» 
*' quires that rewards and punishments should be mea"* 
*' sured out, in every particular case, in proportion to 
*' the merit and demerit of each individual. But instead 
^* of tliis, it is assumed, conformably to the doctrine of 
" Plato, that the righteous are set on the 7'ight hand 

of the Judge, and the wicked, on the left; from 

whence, they are transported into Heaven, or plunged 
<^* into Hell. They are tried individually^ they seem 
.Y to be rewarded or punished collectively, without any 
•* distinction of the particular cases, which have been so 
^* solemnly determined, and without any proportion ob- 
" served between the various degrees of merit and demerit, 
** of innocence and guilt, in the application of these 
•' rewards and punishments." 

IJ' it may be called justice — Marry, well put in# 
for who knows but as this is the general day of reckon* 
ing, and that men sec, such a day w ill be wanted, rather 
thau be without any, they might be foolish enough to take 
up with this?— :7%e3/ seein to-be rewarded or punished 
coikciivcli/^ Should 1 seuou^V^ c\j\ote the words of 
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JesuSy — The servant, which knezv his Lord's will'^ 
neither did according to his will, shall be beaten wit^ 
many stripes. But he that knezv not, and did qom'^ 
mit^ things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few 
stripes* i Should I seriously, J say, quote these words, 
to confute the uoble Writer's observation, that men at the 
gipeat tribunal seem to be rewarded or punished collec- 
tively, he would, I suppose, have been amongst the first 
to laugh at my simplicity \ at least, the intelligent reader 
would not thank me for my diligence. 

III. I proceed now to his Lordship's consistenct \ 

the next feature in his philosophic countenance. You 

have seen with what bravery he contradicts all others : 

. you shall ' now see with what greater bravery he contra* 

diets himself. 

' There be two things which characterize the reasoning 
part of his Lordship's writings (if any part of so declama-* 
tory a work can be called reasoning), and distinguish 
them from all other men's; His incessant repetition's/ 
and his incessant contradictioxs. Indeed, these 
beauties beget one another. For when a writer can fur- 
nish out no better an entertainment than a parcel of 
groundless flams, he will be much subject to repetition { 
and every repetition as likely to be graced with a varia- 
tion; for his tales having neither foundation in fact, nor 
measure in truth, what is produced for admiration will be 
always new-modelling for convenience, as best suits his 
present passions and purposes. 

His REPETITIONS I leave for the refreshment of those 
who are disposed to read him through : this short specimen 
of his contradictions I propose for the amusement 
of more <:arsory readers. 

But as professed Anszverers never abuse ow patience 
and understandings more than in this kind of discoveries ; 
it may not be amiss, to say a word or two of a species of 
confutation, which such men are always ready, to wt^o, 
on the very slightest grounds, for the convenience which 
attends it ; the convenience of making an Author confute 
bimselfy when the Answerer is unable so to do. 
; • Sometimes the imaginary inconsistence arises out of tb« 
•tow conception, or cloudy apprehension, of \lv^ A.wywe\ei\ 

T ' * Luke xii. 4?, 48i' "*' / w*,- 
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when the Author is too brief or too refined : sometimes 
from the less accurate expression of the Author, when 
* the Answerer is too subtiie or too captious. It sorhetimea 
arises from the Answerers prejudices, and sometirtiei 
again from tiie Author s prevarication. 

Nay, which is stranger still, the very exactness of the 
distinctions, and correctness of the terms (and the cor- 
recter and exacter they will be in proportion to the 
Author's knowledge of words and things), the more shal 
the discourse abound with these fancied contradictionss 
For a heavy or a precipitate Answerer will never be abl« 
to distinguish things similar from things identical. 

Prejudice for a set of opinions may make an Answere^ 
mistake some things to be in nature, what they are onl^ 
in the combinations of the schools; and finding thena 
considered differently, that is, under other associations 
by his adversary, who may have no prejudices, or pres 
judices of another kind, he will be extreme ready to cafl 
these ditFerences, by the more commodious name cm 
contradictions. 

Lastly, the Author, if he be a Free-thinker, has 
a right by ancient custom* to two or tliree, or indeed, tc 
two or three dozen of characters, as may best suit hifi 
purpose, or errand: a practice, which, being begun 
amongst us moderns, under a want of libertv, was con- 
tinned out of licentiousness, and is still kept up for the 
sake of its conveniencies. Now if such a one be toe 
lazy to assume a personated character in form, then (as 
Lord Shaftesbury observes) a dull kind o/'iroxy, which 
amuses all alike^ becomes his favourite figure of speech. 
But with such a Writer, an inattentive or plain-dealing 
Answerer may give himself much trouble, to collect hii 
contradictions, and all, to be well laughed at for his pains. 

I have honestly marked out these various delusions^ 
that you may have it in your power to detect me, should 
I be tempted to impose upon you, myself. Not thai 
I claim much merit from this fair dealing ; for his Lord- 
ship's contradictions are so gross and substantial, so fire- 
quent and obvious, that I was under no temptation te 
make out my specimen by any thing doubtful or am- 
biguous* . 

^ See CEI.STJ& aud^Q^TU'i^^^ 
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1. " I could not (says his Lordship) have discovered, 
^^ as NswToN did, that miiversal law of corporeal 
^' Nature, which he has demonstrated. But further than 

that, he could go no more than I; nor discover the 

ACTION OF THE FIRST CAUSE, BY WHICH THIS LAW 
WAS IMPOSED ON ALL BODIES, AND IS MAINTAINED 

"in THEM." Here he owns attraction not to be 
a REAL, or essential property of matter, but the 
action of thejirst cause upon it. Yet in another place 
he observes, that *' attraction may be, notwithstand- 
'^ ing all the silly abstract reasoning to the contrary, 

*' A REAL PROPERTY OF MATTER." The truth is, that, 

for any thing his Lordship knew of this univej^sal law, 
attraction might be action, passion, magic, or the man in 
the moon, lie only followed his leaders. Mr. Collins 
displayed the same philosophic spirit in speaking of 
gravity, the effect of attraction : and Clarke's animad-* 
version on him will exactly suit his Lordship. — " Not 
content to have erred so very grossly in the first 
foundation of all natural philosophy ; you could not 
forbear professing further, {\y<xtyou have often admired 
that GRAVITATION should be esteemed a matter of 
such difficulty amongst philosophers ', aiid that you 
think it to be so evident and necessary an effect of 
matter in constant motion perpetually striking one 
part against anothery that you wonder every body 
should not see it. I suppose the rest of the world will 
no less admire at you, for imagining that, by so slight 
an admiration you could at once set aside all the pro* 
positions in that most excellent book [the Principia of 
Newton] wherein it is made appear by strictly mathe- 
matical demonstrations, drawn from the laws of motion, 
now agreed on by mathematicians, and established by 
experiments, and from the pha^nomena of the heavenly 
bodies ; tliat the present operations of nature, depend- 
ing upon gravitation, cannot possibly be mechanical^ 
effects of matter in constant motion perpetually 
stinking one part against another, — Upon the whole, 
all that you have advanced about gravitation is such 
^* marvellous reasoning, to be made use of in the present 
•* age, after so many great discoveries, founded upon ex* 
^ perience, and even mathematical dei:icvotv^Xx^\Aow\ ^^ 

V0L.XIL P ^V^'^^^ 
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" though I have no cause at all to be displeased with you 
•* for arguing in such a manner ; yet, I believe, yo ur -^ 
** readers cannot but think you rai^it very well have for- 
** born going out of your way, to give so very disadvan- 
*• tageous a representation of your own philosophy */' 

2. In one place, his Lordship tells us^ ^Aa^ the righi 
of the Israelites to the land of Canaun was foiindei 
on the PROPHECT of Noah: in another^ that it wa $ 

founded on the promise to Abraham. Second thought:!:^^. 
are best. He seems to come a little nearer the trutHZl 

here. For tliough a projnise may intitle to a poseessioi 1, 

I do not see how a prophecy can do more than forete^=H 
one : Unless his Lordship has some ethical engine of a 
new invention, to extend the grounds of obligation^ ui 
known to Grotius, SEiDENy atnd Cumberland; y 
they travelled for it ; and, if we may believe his 
ship's account of their famous journey to PariSj spar^sd 
for no room in laying foundations. But, in this afl&iir ^ 
the PROMISE, his Lordship iw^iwwa^e^' an untruth ;. whi'^i;h 
is a great deal meaner than to tell one : for he represerimt* 
the favour as capricious, arbitrary^ and without any re^ ^ 
6on assiiined. 

3. " The Jews (says his LordsWp) as often as tU ^y 
" made God descend from heaven, and as much as tb.«}' 
" made him reside on earth, were far fr^om cloathi^^g 
" him with corporeity^ and imputing corporeal vices to 
*' him." • Yet two or three pages forward, so prevail* ^^^ 
is his lust of abuse, that he expressly says, they dX^ 
clothe him xcith corporeity. These are his word^* 
" The Jewish scriptures ascribe to God not only corp^- 
'* real appearance, but corporeal action, and all the in- 
" struments of it; eyes to see, ears to hear, mouth and 
*^ tongue to articulate, hands to handle, and feet to 
** walk." You will say, perhaps, that his Lordship 
meant, the Scriptures indeed ascribed all this to God' J 
Jbut in a figurative, not in a literal, sense. I would hav^ 
said so too, but that his Lordship goes on rating tb^ 
Divines for understanding this Scripture-representaticHT^ 
in a figurative sense. Which, too, he shews does nO^ 
mend the matter ; for this figurative sense, it seems, w^^ 

• Clarke's Third Defence of the Immateriality aivd Natural Ic^^ 
mortality of the Soul, against Collias, * 
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stolen from Epicurus. Now we know that Epicurus cef- 
tainly believed the Gods to be corporeal, if he believed 
any, though made of somewhat a finer stuff than mere 
tnortal bodies. " Divines" (says his Lordship) " tell us 
" indeed, that we are not to understand all this according. 
" to the literal signification, &c. But ^xsjlimsy theolo^ 
" gical veil thrown over the literal sighification, is stolen 
*^ from the wardrobe of Epicurus." His Lordship's 
wardrobe seems to be as rich as Epicurus's, in veils : a 
little after, we have a very curious one, a thin and trite 
VEIL of analogy : and he is ready to lend them to 
Divines, as Lucullus did his cloaks to the players, by tlie 
dozen. 

But whenever his Lordship speaks of Christianity, 
a kind of fatality attends him ; and then his contradictions 
have neither stop nor measure. 

4. Speaking of the last supper j he says, " The person 
by whom it was instituted is represented sometimes 
under images, that render it impossible to frame 
any, of the efficacy, or even of the institution of 
this sacrament. Christ is a vine, he is a rocky nay he 
is a coaty according to St. Paul," &c. And yet no 
further off than four pages, he says, " There is no one 
[figurative expression] perhaps in the whole Gospel, 
ess liable to any equivocal sense, than that which 
Christ employed when he said. This is my body, and 
This is my blood, in the very act of giving bread and 
wine to his disciples, who were at supper with him, just 
before his death, for a remembrance of which, this 
ceremony of a supper w as then instituted by him. The} 
* figure was easy, the application natural, and they 
could not understand the expression literally," 
His Lordship, as you may well think, has often different 
I>m'poses to serve by his contradictions. Here his pur- 
J>ose is one and the same ; to discredit a Gospel-institu- 
tion : which is equally done by shewing it to be mysterious, 
Obscure, and incomprehensible, where it pretends to 
pleamess and precision ; and low, trite, and mean, where 
^t pretends to something august, peculiar, and in the 
^^^lest degree efficacious. All the fault in this case, ex- 
ipt his lordship's most profound ignorance of the nature 

p 2 ^i 
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of the rite*, is his bringing these two curious observation 
so near to one another. 

5. " Christianity [says his Lordship] as the Saviou 
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" published it, was lull and j^unicient to all the purpose^^ s 
of it. Its simplicity and plainness shewed that it wa^^ s 
desiffned to be the religion of niankind, and manifesteciar d 
" likewise the divhiily of its original." This is ver^^— 5 
gracious. Yet the scene changes with his Lordship'; ""^ -'s 
humour : and the simplicity and plainness now become -«ne 
darky amhif^uons, and inconiprehensible. *' That ther» — ^re 
are many ambiguous expressions, many dark sayingi^^ ^s 
in the Gospel; jmaxy doctrines, which reason couU MAc 
never have taught, nor is able to comprehend, no\^ ^^ 
" they are taught, cannot be denied." 

But let him recover his temper, and Christianit 
brightens up with it. " The system of Religion (sa 
" he) which Christ published, and his Evangelists recor 
" ed, is a complete system to all the purposes of tru^w^e 
Religion, natural and revealed. It contains all tli^^<^ 
duties of the former, it enforces them by asserting tl 
divine mission of the Publisher, who proved his asse 
" tion at the same time by his miracles.'" But it is onl J' 
restored to be as suddenly deposed. Its birth is so fa^fc-^ 
from being divine^ that he insinuates it to be spilriou 
and neither better nor worse than a kind of bastar 
Platonism. " It is astonishing to observe the stian^ 
" conformity between Platonism and genuine Chri 
" TiAN IT Y itself, such as it is taught in the original Gospe 
" We need not stand to compare them here : particul 
" instances of conformity will occur often enough.* I 
" general, the Platonic and Christian systems have 
" very near resemblance, QU A LIS DECET ESSE soRORUM^ 
He tliien goes on to shew, that the common parent 
both w^as not reason, but enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm, you will say, is now fairly brought to be 
of .twins, Platonism and Christianity. No sue 
■jMatter. Genuine CJiristianity was taught of God. 
/* As it stands in the Gospel, it contains a complete systenc^ 

' * See what is said of it, in " A rational Account of the Nature 
«nd End of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper,*' prefixed to thii^ 
Author's Sermons. 

' • ' *« of 
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' of Religion : it is in truth the system of natural Reli- 
;ion." Well then we shall hear no more of this sisterly 
^esejnblance to Platonism. Perhaps not. But you 
hall hear, and that soon too, of as goofi a thing. This 
Jhristianity is at last found to be derived from Judaism, 
hat very Judaism, which he had told us, was itself 
aised on theft and murder — '^ On the Religion of 
' the Jews, and on the autliority of their scriptures, 

* Christianity was founded." Again, ** They who pre- 

* fer the example and doctrine of Christ to those of 

* Paul, will find reason to think that the ]\Iessiah in- 

* tended rather to reform and to graft upon Judaism, 

* than to abolish it"' And again; He accuses Paul 
or preaching a 7iew Gospel, called by the apostle, my 
'jrospel : and this new, or peculiar gospel, his Lordship 
ells us, was the mystery of God's purpose to take 
:n the Gentiles, so inconsistent zvith the decla^ 
^ations and practice of Jesus. Yet for all this, had 
Zlhrist's Gospel " been propagated with the same simpli- 
^ city with which it was originally taught by Christ, it 
^ would (he tells us) have been to the uaspealiable bene- 

* fit of MANKIND." 

Let us now sum up his Lordsliip's instructions to his 
disciples, concerning the Gospel of Jesus. " It is 
' simple, clear, and of divine original :" but it is, at the 
same time, " dark, ambiguous, incomprehensible; and 
^ like its sister Platonism, the issue of enthusiasm." — 
As Jesils publislied it, the Gospel is a complete system 
of natural religion, and tends to the unspeakable 
henejit of mankind: but as Jesus published it, the 
Gospel was only a reform of that imposture Judaism^ 
Dn which it vvas founded, and was intended by Jesus to . 
be confined to the Jewish people; it being Paul, who, 
m direct contradiction to the declarations and the prac- 
tice of Jesus, turned it into a complete system of natural 
religion, and made it tend to the unspeakable benefit of 
mankind, by extending it to the Gentiles, And thus 
be goes on contradicting his own assertions, as fast as he 
advances them, from one end of his Essays to the other. 

The same self-contradictions, which confute his calum- 
nies against Christianity itself^ still foWow \i\w\ \\\\^\\ \v^ 

vomei^ to speak of. the pbqpagatoes o£ C\ix\a\iaxv\V^ • 

P3 6, ^^^e 
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6. '^ He [says this noble Lord] who compares the 
" Epistles of James, of Peter, and John, such as we 
** have then), with those of Paul, and all these with the 
" doctrinesof the Gospel, will be perhaps of my opi- 
" nion ; at least he will have no ground to say of the 
" THREE FIRST, that they were authors of new Gos- 
" PELS, as he will have grounds to say of the last and 
" as the last does in etfect say of himself" What was 
this new Gospel? It was, as we have seen just before, 
the mystery of God's purpose- to take in the Gentiles. 
James, Peter, and John, therefore, according to his 
Lordship, taught not this niystery ; so inconsistent, as he 
says, with the declarations and practice of Jesus. Yet - 
soon after he confesses, that James, Peter, and John, 
did teach this mystery, and forsook Christ's for Paul's - 
NEW Gospel. For, speaking of the Council of Jerusa- - 
lem, he says, The Apostles had given no directions to ^ 
insist that the Gentiles should or should not submit 
to circumcision, and to the yokes of the Law: which 
necessarily implies a concession, that they too were 
authors of this new Gospel, the mystery of God's pur^ 
pose to take in the Gentiles. The taking in the Gen- 
tiles, we see, he supposes a thing agreed on by all the 
Apostles : and that, what was yet undone, was the settling 
the precise terms of their admission. 

Our unbelievers look so monstrously asquint upon re- 
ligion, that prejudice with opposite rays is always disturb- 
ing and confounding its own malignant aims. Yet, in 
general, it requires pains to fix the contradictions which 
spring out of these fugitive cross lights. Commend me 
therefore to his Lordship, who brings his contradictions 
to a point : and requires nothing of you but eyesight to 
see them in their full glare. 

L'is pro and con then being so near neighbours, we 
shall not be surprised to find them at last incorporated, 
as it were, into one another ! as in the following in- 
stances : 

7. '' I much doubt [says his Lordship] whether the 
** Evangllists would understand the Epistles of St. 
" Paul, though onf of them was his scribe."- — 
It was said of somebody, that he believed against hope: 

a matter of much mirtii to out first pKiloso^^K-jj-mw^ 
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Kit what is that, to his Lordship's greater strength of 
iind, who can doubt against certainty! Paul and 
^UKE agreed to preach the Gospel together: and not 
nly so, but that Luke's pen should be employed tq 
onvey their common sentiments and adventures to pos- 
grity. And yet he questions whether Luke understood 
^aul's Epiistles. Somebody, I suppose, when he had 
lenned tins doubtj might tell him, that one of these 
livaRgelists was Pauls companion, his amanuensis and 
listorian. But the observation was too good to l^e thrown 
Lway ; he therefore adds, with infinite dexterity and ad* 
Iress — though one of them was his scribe. 

8. Again, Speaking of the moral attribtjtes, he 
observes, " W^e make God so much a copy of man, that 
' we design tlie worst, as well as the best of our own 
^ features, if I may so say, in our representations of him ; 
'* and, as common as it is, no unprejudiced thinking man 
•' can hear, without astonishment, our perjections arid 
"* our imperfections imputed to the Divide Being in the 
• ' same breath, and by the same men ; with this difference 
'^ at most, tiiat the former are imputed directly, and the 
^* latter sonietimes under the THI^' and trite veil of 
ANALOGY. In a Being thus constituted, they may 
well unagine that the moral virtues are the same as 
they are in our ideas : and theology may easily deduce, 
from his attributes^ the characters theology has given 
*' them." 

JVe cannot, says his Lordship, without astonishment^ 
see our perfections and our imperfections imputed to 
the Divine Being. His astonishnfient is all a flam. 
His very words prove that he well knew imperfections 
are not imputed. For when he thus boldly affirms, 
they ere, he was so twitched in conscience, that he was 
forced to add, under the thin and trite *ceil of analogy : 
that is, not imputed. For when Scripture speaks of the 
out-stretched arm of God, and his all-seeing eye, does 
it impute arms and eyes to God, in the sense it imputes 
justice and goodness to him ? Yes, says he — under the 
thin and trite v^il of analogy : i. e. Not in the same 
sense. As if we should say, His Lordship affirhs 
under the tkm and trite veil of a de^iai.. 

P 4 TKiS^ 
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This, Sir, is a very scanty srpecimen of his Lordship's 
CONTRADICTIONS. Yet uo man appears to be more 
sensible of the disgrace which contradictions bring upon 
a writer. For, speaking of the wliole College of 
Apostles, he says, These inconsistent writers talk 
often a diff^erent language on the same subject ; atid 
contradict in one place what they have said in 
another. 

IV. His Lordship's profound learning comes next— = 
to be considered. 

1. The first instance I shall give is fetched from the 
very penetralia of the Jirst philosophy, " Human 
" knowledge. is so entirely and solely derived from actual 
*' being, that, without actual being, Ave should hot hav^ 
** even one of those simple ideas, whereof all the com- 
*^ plex and abstract notions that turn our heads ar^ 
'* composed." 

Here, his Lordship cried ev^ixx, and should have sacri- 
ficed a bull for his discovery : which informs us of no less 
a truth than this, thai if men had had no being, they 
would have had no sensation : in other words, that 
qualities cannot exist without a substance: for if, by 
actual being he did not take in the Thinker s own, the • 
observation is false : a rational being, though existing 
singly, will have yet the idea of his own existence. But 
the observation is every w^ay extraordinary. He supposes 
our simple ideas to be real ; he supposes our comple.v 
and abstract notions to be compounded of the simple 
ideas; and yet he supposes that the composition has - 
TURNED OUR HEADS. Till HOW, I Understood it was ^ 
fantastic, and not real knowledge, which turned men'i/^ 
heads. But I forget; His Lordship found the zvhoh^r 
world in a frenzy ; and then indeed it is hardly worth 
while to enquire what set them agoing. 

2. " The Pagans [says his Lordship] do not appear - 
*^ to have interpolated the ancient Doctors of Paganism ; 

*•' nor is there any pretence to say that they have im- . 
*' posed any spurious books on the world, under the name 
*^ of those Doctors.'' "^ 

Orpheus and Mercurius Trismegistus were cer- .. 
tainly Fagan Doctors^ if ^vei: ttierq w«i:€ any : and did 
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his Lordship never hear, that the books, hymns, and 
poems, under their names, whicli are come down to us 
iVoni times preceding Cliristianity, were Pagan forgeries? 
I will not insist upon the sibylline oracles, which. 
Otcero assures us had been interpolated (tor the Pagans, 
interpolated their very forgeries), because I do not i^now 
to what conditions his Lordship confines the Doctorate 
in the Pagan world, or whether he admits the fair sex to. 
the honour of the hood. However, let us not think him 
so unlearned as not to have heard of these forgeries. He 
had both heard of them, and considered them well: and' 
as he is always for putting the saddle on the rigiit horse ' 
(as where he loads Divines with Atheisin) he charges all' 
these iiiiquities on the Christians. '* It was, says he, 
to promote the opinion, that all the mysteries of their- 
[the Christians] religion, had been revealed by the* 
writings of Pagan philosophers many centuries before ' 
Christ, that so many books were forged under the' 
** names of Mer.curius Trismegistus^ of lli/staspes, 
** of the Sibyls, and perhaps of others." We are got 
a. good way towards doctorating these old women : they 
are become philosophers, we see. But whether the 
Christians were the onli/ forgers of Sibylline oracles, ' 
nnust be left to be decided between TuUy and his Lord- 
ship. The truth is, and who, that understands antiquity, 
4 ever doubted of it ! tiiat some paganized Christians learnt 
^Athis trade of forging books, under ancient names, from 
|hose whose superstition they had left, but not that spirit 
%^^ imposture which supported it. 

^\^■\3. " The [Greek] historians, says his Lordship, ob- . 
T ^^ ^Serving how fond their countrymen were of those who 
^^ H'rit fables, turned history into romance ; and studied 
to make their relations marvellous and agreeable, with 
little regard to truth, in which they were encouraged, 
-A.fti:b Alexander's expedition into Asia, by 
the DiFFicuLTV of disproving any thing they said of 
countries so 1 emote." A vulgar man, and one of thoseT 
^^^ Lordship . calls, pedants, would have said — before 
-^I-exander's expedition : because the difficulty in 
^ great measure ceased after that conqueror had o[)en- 
^^, and his successors had kept open, a eo\Tim\\mc.^>Lvo\v 
^itii those remote countries. 
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4. He calls Aristotle's logic, " the rales of a dialectic, 
^* that seemed to prove, and did prove indifferently- 
^* either in favour of truth or error." Exaggeration is 
bis Lordship's favourite figure of speech : but here it 
seems carried a little too far; for, not content with say- 
ing that Aristotle s rules of syllogising (tor that is what 
he means by the rules of a dialectic) seemed to prove^ 
he will needs add, and did prove. Which shews such 
a knowledge of syllogism, as needed not the following 
words to set it off: ". It must not (says he) be imagined, 
*' that he who reasons, or seems, rather, to reason closely 

and consequentially, has therefore truth always on his • 
side." I desire to know who ever thought he had, who 
did not mistake, as his Lordship here seems to do, the 
art of ranging arguments, for the art oijinding them ? 
^* Nobody, his master Locke would tell him, can hinder, 
** but that SYLLOGISM, which was intended for the ser* 
*' vice of truth, will sometimes be made use of against it 

'* But it is NEVERTHELESS On TRUTH's SIDE, AND 
** ALWAYS TURNS. U POX THE ADVERSARIES OF IT*." 

5. Speaking of A?igels, his Lordstiip thinks fit to hazard 
this observation: "There is another cause of this pneu* 
** MATICAL MADNES* [the bdicf of such beings] the 

fondness of making man pass for one of those beings 
that participated of the Divine nature. This had 
*^ long possesseyd the heathen Theists; and it possessed 
** THE Christians with more advantage." 

This seems a demonstration that his Lordship either 
never read, or at least never understood, an antient 
Apolo^'st. The truth is, there was not one extravagance 
in all Paganism, which afforded so much advantage to tha 
primitive Christians, as this fond opinion of the antient 
philosopheTS, that the human soul was part or portW7l 
of the Divine nature; nor was there any, which they 
were more solicitous, and for a very important reason f, 
to expose : they laboured, indeed, with so much warmth, 
and sometimes with so little discretion, that it hath giverE 
a handle for some learned modems to pretend, that all 
the antient fathers believed the natural mortality of the 

* Second Letter to the Bishop of Worcester, pp. 31, 32. 8vo# 
Edit. 2697- 
f See Div. Leg, Book 111. ^4. 
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soul*. Well, but if the Christians were not possessed 
with this fondness^ his Lordship will shew yon, at leas^ 
they might have been possessed with it, and to more ad^ 
m?itage too. But this part of his Lordship's philosophkj 
character, his argumentation, I am not yet come to. 
However, as we are now upon the borders of it, you 
may not think it amiss to have it ushered in with this 
curious reason, which is to shew, that the impious notion 
^f the human souls participating of the Divine nature, 
^\ possessed, or at least might have possessed, the Chris- 
^\ tians with more advantage^ than it did the heathen 
^\ theists. Now, what do you think it is ? You will hardly 
^\ guess. It is, because Christians are rvont to assume 
that man is compounded of body and soul. 

Well, it must needs be allowed, that till we assume, 

n^an has a soul, we can never be possessed with an 

opbion that his soul participates of the Divine nature. 

So much then is admitted, that since Christians hold, 

^an is composed of soul and body, they may be pos^ 

messed with advantage. But how it should be with more 

advantage, than the Heathens, I cannot comprehend. 

I^id not tlie Heathens as well as Christians hold that 

nian was composed of soul and body ? We need not, I 

think, any other proof than this notion of participation, 

'iJciputed to them : for they could not, sure, be so absurd 

to hold that nothing might participate of somethings 

■tJowever, of this I will not be over-positive, since his 

-Lordship tells us, they all laboured under an incurable 

^^EUMATICAL MADNESS. 

V. Such an escape of his Lordship's logic must needs 
^"Waken us to expect great things from this last capital 
^<^Complishment oi the philosopher, his art of reason- 
^ >^G : to which we are now arrived. 

1. He will prove against Locke, that the notion of 

^Jbirit involves more difficulty or obscurity in it than 

^Ae notion of body. Nay, he says he will make Locke 

^BovE THIS AGAINST HIMSELF, that wc havc morc and 

clearer primary ideas belonging To body, than we have 

^ those belonging to immaterial spirit. And thus he 

^Tgues : " Primary ideas are the ideas of such qualities 

V as exist always in the substance to wl\ic\i tYve-j Aod^w^ 

/ See />o(JwdJ ou this subject. 
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*' whether they are perceived or no. They are therefore 
** essential to it, and productive, by their operations, o 
thoi^e secondary qualities which may be said only t 
exist in our perceptions of them- Of tlie first sort ar 
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*' solidity and extension, to mention no others, the primar 
*^ qualities, and in our ideas the essence of matter, 
" which we can frame no conception exclusively of the 
" These notions I have taken from Mr. Lock 
** knd tliey lead me to ask what the primary ideas are 
" spirit or immaterial substance ? The primary idea, o 
" the essence of it, is thought; as body is the e.vten 
'" edy this is the thinking substance, says Des Carte 
".Thought then, actual thought, is the essence 
*^ the soul or spirit, and, by consequence, so insepara 
ble from it, that we cannot conceive the soul or spiri 
to exist separately from, or exslusively of, thoughtr^ 
** But this I know to be untrue : and I may well own ^ 
since Locke has owned the same, that I have one oj^ 
those dull souls that does not perceive itself always 
" to contemplate ideas."^ 
You will naturally suspect him of foul play, when yon 
/find him employing the language of one Philosopher, tc^ 
confute the sentiment of another. He is confuting 
Locke's assertion concerning the equal evidence of th(^ 
primary qualities of body and spi7it ; and he takes De^ 
Cartes s definition of the primary qualities of spirit^ 
to make good his point. In plain truth, he puts th^ 
change upon us : he uses thoughty or actual thinkings 
fbr the faculty of thinking. It is this last, which i^ 
essential to the soul, and inseparable from it : it is thi^ 
last, which being a power ^ is fitly predicated of an. 
agent ; as extension^ which is a property ^ is fitly pre- 
dicated of a patient. It is this last, which Locke under-- 
stood to be the primary idea of a spirit or immaterial 
substance, when he said that the notion of spirit i?i^ 
"oolves no more difficulty nor obscurity in it than that 
of body : and it is this last, of which it may be truly said^ 
that we cannot conceive the soul or spirit to exisf- 
separately from^ or exclusively of it. 

2. His Lordship owns, that it is above humanity t9' 
compre/iend that virtue^ whate-cer it 6c, x^herebyonc 
ieinj^ acts upon another. ai?d^ becomesr a cause. 
3 ^l^\j«X£N^r 
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" Whatever knowledge (says he) we acquire of apparent 
" causeSy we can acquire none of real casualty : by 
" which, I mean, that force, that pow er, that virtue, 
'* whatever it be, by which one being acts on another, 
^* and becomes a cause. We may call this by different 
names, according to the different effects of it ; but ta 
know it in its. first principles, to know the nature of it,- 
would be to know as God himself knows, and there- 
* fore this will be always unknown to us in causes that 
•* seeyn to be most under our inspection, as well as in 
^* those that are the most remote from it." 

Would you believe, now, that it was'but just before, in 
:his very Essay, that for want of this knowledge (which 
^T-et to affect even iii causes that seem to be most under 
^ur inspection, would be to affect knowing as God him-' 
^elf knows) he denies the soul to be a substance dis- 
:inct from body. ^' They (says he) who hold tlie hypo- 
^* thesis of two distinct substances, must explain in 
" * some tolerable manner, which they have not yet done^ 
^^ the union and mutual action on one another, 
** of unextended and extended beings, or else deny the 
*' absolute existence of any thing extrinsical to the mind." 
That is, those w ho hold the hypothesis of two distinct 
subatances, must either do that which he holds no Being 
but the Omniscient can do ; or they must run mad ; or 
(which I thihk is something worse) they must give them* 
selves up to his Lordship's direction. 

He employs the same arms to combat inspiration; 
and With the same advantage. The notion of inspiration 
is idle and visionary, because " He has 710 more concept 
•' tion of this supposed action of the divijie, on the 
" human mind, than he has of the inspiration by w^hich 
** the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and Son, 
" according to the. decision of the council of Florence." 
That is, he rejects inspiration, because he does not com- 
prehend that virtue by which one being acts upon another^ 
and becomes a cause; although he owns none but God 
can comprehend it. 

But his argument against the existence of the soui, 
and tlie reality of inspiration, i^ doubly faulty. For, 
9& it is the height of extravagance to reject a revealed 
truth, because the proposition in whichLii is eotAa\\\&A. \% 
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unaccompanied with that explanation of the cause^ of 
'which our faculties are incapable; so is it no small 
degi'ee of unreasonableness and folly to reject such truth, 
because the proposition in which it is contained is unac- 
companied with that explanation of which our faculties- 
are capable. 

3. His Lordship endeayours to shew, that a future 
state was not the sanction of the law or religion of 
Nature. And thus he sets about it. " Sanctions must 
be contained in the law to which they belong; they 
must be a part of it. In their promulgation, they 
must precede, as the law does, necessarily, all acts of 
*' obedience, or disobedience to it — they must be as pub- 
** lie — These conditions are essential, there can be no 
" sanction without them. And therefore the rewards of 
*^ ?i future state, which have not these conditions, are no 
•* sanctions of the natural law. Reason and experience, 
^* that taught men this law, shewed them the sanctions of 
it. But neither of them pointed out these. Have we 
aiiy grounds to believe, that they were known to the 
** antediluvian world ? Do they stand at the head or 
" tail of the seven precepts given to the sons op 
" Noah ? Were they so mucl> as mentioned by 
« Moses?'' 

Can you forbear laughing ? Had he found 9. future 
State in the seven precepts of Noah, or in the books of 
MoseSy be assured he would have employed this lucky 
circumstance to prove, tliat a future state was not the 
sanction of the law of nature, but of a positive law^ 
4)r of a pretended revelation, only. For in the be- 
ginning of this very section, he has attempted to prove it 
was the sanction of positive law, from its being found in 
the Gospel. " God (sa)'s he) has given a lavv, tlie lam 
" of nature a7id reason, to all his human * creatures : 
" the SANCTIONS of it are a natural tendency of 
" virtue to the happiness, and vice to the misery, of man^ 
** kind — They are imperfect — To supply the imperfec- 
" tion [revelation pretends that] there must be necessa- 
** rily some further sanctions of this law, land these 
** are tlie rewards and punishments reserved to a future 
^^ STATE. Here is ample room for fefle:pions.'^' hi 
pvtii there is: but as tjtiey wou\4 loal^e eo lititle for the 
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credit of his Lordship's learnings his followers Vvill not 
be ofFeaded with me for not pursuing them. 

4. He tells us, that the worship of the one true 
God teas not the first religious- worship. — The Bible 
says it was. No majter for that. The Bible is a far- 
rago of inconsistencies. " Methusalem saw both Adam 
" and Noah, to both of whom God revealed himself in 
" his unity. Shem, the son of Noahy lived even to the 
*• A-a-^^ oi Abraham. Need I stay to shew how im- 
." POSSIBLE it is for any man in his senses to believe 
" that a tradition derived from God himself, through so 
*' .A^ generations^ was lost amongst the greatest part 
" of mankind; or that polytlieism and idolatry were 
** establislied on the ruins of it in ithe days of Serug, 
'* before those of Abraham, and so soon after the De- 
** luge ? I should think it impossible even for the Jews 
** themselves to swallow so many fables and so many 
* * anachronisms. Since the unity of God was not uni- 
^* versally taught in tliose early days, it was not so re- 
*^ vealed, nor preserved in the manner assumed." This 
account, therefore, he tells us, is inconsistent with 
itself. Now the utmost that prejudice in its senses can 
^lake of it is an improbability : and tfai3 improbabi- 
JLity, his Lordship hhnself, but two pages afterwards, is 
so good to remove. He delivers it as a general truth, 
that " the vulgar easily embrace polytheism and ido- 
^ latry, even after the true doctrine of tlie divine unity 
^* has been taught and received ; as we may learn from 
^* the example of the Israelites : and superstitions grow 
*^ APACE, AND SPREAD WIDE, whcrc Christianity ha^ 
** bee^ established and is daily taught, as we may 
" learn from the example of the Roman churches." 

Now, Sir, I argue thus, If amongst the Israelites^ 
idolatry artd superstition so easily y So frequently, and so 
instantaneously succeeded, to the worship of the true Gocif 
and needed such severe punishments to bring men back , 
again to reason^ in a place where many extraordinary 
helps were provided to keep them in their duty ; and if,^ 
amongst Christians, idolatry and superstition grow apaae 
and spread xvide where the true doctrine of' the unity 
is daily taught \ how can we wonder that, in ihofew 
generations ixova Adam to Serugy pelyt;heista gad via- 
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latry should establish themselves on the i^uins of th^ 
unity; as this hap{>ened in an age, where we hear of ho 
t)thcr provision lor the truth than the long lives of tlxo 
Patriarchs ; and Afetkusalem's seeing both Adam an d 
Noah ? If you deny this to have been the case of Jett>s 
and Christians, his Lordship tells you, you are out o/^ 
your senses: if you own this to have been the case of 
the Antediluvians^ you are out of your senses still* 
What is to be done? There is but one way; which is^ 
Subscribing to his Lordship's uncrnng wisdom. 

But I have something more to say of this pretended 
INCONSISTENCY. — Can any man in his senses believe 
that a tradition, derived from God himself should 
be lost in so few generations, and so soon after the 
deluge ? — How few, and how soon, I beseech your 
Iy)iTlship ? I am not captious : I have a special reason 
for asking. The chronology of this period is not uniform 
or constant ; there is a wide difference in the several 
Bible-accounts : so that I suspect foul play as well ' as 
inaccuracy, in your thus putting us off with the vague 
reckoning of, so fezv, and, so soon. 

To be plain, though the Hebrew copy make it no 
more than three hundred vears from the Deluge to 
Abraham; yet the Septitagint, and Josephus, reckon 
about a thousand: time more than sufficient to sink the 
greatest part of mankind into idolatry and poly^ 
theism, so early as the days of Serug. And here lies 
the difficulty : the best chronologcrs agree in preferring 
the Septuagint and Josephus, to the Hebrew copy — 
But I forget myself: his Lordship has '^ a thorough 
" contempt for the whole business of the learned lives 
" of ScALTGER, BocHAiiT, Petavius, Ushe'r, arid 
" Marsham:" to xvhom (he says) the whole tribe (f 
scholars bow with reverence, and consequently he must 
have the same contempt for chronology; which, in- 
deed, he has shewn on more occasions than one ;' but 
hever to so much advantage, as where he seems to hatve 
supposed that Livy and Tacitus flourished * before 
Virgil*. • • ^ 

But this by the way only. My businfess with bis Lord- 
...... .•••*-...• 

* See Dr. Newto:?'s learned and judicious Di^9(rtatlQfis m tJic 
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riiip fet present lies m another quarter. For, having, in 
his attempt to she^w that the worship of the one true God 
I'^'as not the first religious worship, thrown the Bible out 
<)f the account, he goes on in this manner : " If the in- 
*^ consistency of this account makes us reject it, we shall 
** find less rca:son to believe, on the authority oi profane 
** traditions J that the unity of God was the primi- 
*^ TiVE FAITH of mankind. Revelations to the Fatlier 
^' and to the Restorer of the whole huinan race njight 
** have established this faith universally: but without 
** revelation it could not be that of any one people, till 
*' observation and meditation — till a full and vigorous 
*' exercise of reason made it such." The reasoning is. 
truly admirable. The supposed fact, as we find it in 
ANTIQUITY, stands thus. The Bible tells us, that the 
worship of the true CJod was the first religious worship : 
CENERAL TRADITION says the Same. Between these 
two testimonies there is a natural and strong connexion j 
the tradition appearing to rise out of the truth of the 
-written word; for, as his Lordship well observes, no- 
thing but a revtlatioyi could establish this faith uni- 
versally^ not even arnongst one people^ till obsei^vation 
aiid meditation had made it familiar to them. Here 
you have the fact proved in the strongest manner a tact 
can be proved; by the concurrence of two witnesses, 
coming from different quarters, and strangers to each 
other's evidence ; which yet not only agree, but mutually 
support one another. What v^ould you more?— Hold 
a little, says his Lordship. This boasted connexion is 
not real, but imaginary: sacred history concerning a 
revelation is not to be believed, because inconsistent : 
profane tradition is not to be believed, because without 
revelation the unity of God could not be the first faith of 
any one people. Thus stands his Lordship's reasoning, 
or thus, at least, it would stand, had he urged it to the 
best advantage. And to this, I reply, first, that his 
Lordship, in calling the Bible account inconsiste7it, i^ 
guilty of an abuse of words : that, all which his own 
premisses infer is only an improbability; and this i'/w- 
probability YikeWi^e^ he himself fairly contradicts and 
confutes. Secondly, He infers inconsequentially in sup- 
posing that from the inconsistency oi a cetlaAxv ^^-dXSsscv 
Vol. XII. Q, ciQ\\cfe\vv\sx% 
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concerning revelation, there never was any revelatioa Qt 
ail. But though tjiiis be no proof that revelation, m' as kc^, 
yet an universal tradition that the primitive faith waS; 
tl^e doctrine of the unity (which doctrine, in his Lord- 
^ip^'s reckoning, could come in no other way than by 
revelation) may be a very good proof that it was* 
But I go farther, and, in defence of tlie Bible-account, 
observe, That, if what he says be true, that observation: 
and meditation^ and a full and vigorous eixrcise of 
reason, are necessary for the gaining the knowledge of 
tlie UNITY in a natural way, and that these qualities are 
long a coming, then it is highly probable, tliat the want 
of this observation and. meditatioUj when the unity 
was revealed to the Jirst nian, might have been the occa* 
sion of the speedy loss of it. He expressly tells us, that 
this truth has been subject to as sudden revolutions, in 
the times of Judaism and Popery , when men were in . 
full possession of it, with all their observation, medita- - 
tion, and vii{orous exercise of reason, at tlie height ; 
and twenty other advantages to boot. 

But his Lordship's general management of this que^- ■ 
tion, of the first religious worship, should not \)^ 
overlooked, though it belong properly to another head« 
lie discusses tlie point at large, in two several disserta- 
tions: each of which is so well qoalified, and so fitly 
accommodated to the other, that the second is a complete 
confutation of the first. How this came about, is not 
unworthy the Reader's notice. His Lordship -does things 
in order. He had it first of all in his purpose to discre- 
dit the Mosaic account of the Creation : and Moses 
representing the xvorship of the true God ^ the origi- 
nal religion, he set himself to prove that Moses was 
both, a Jbol and a liar. Soon after, he had another 
prophet to bring into contempt, the prophet Isaiah, who 
informs us, that the Jews were the only nation under, 
heaven which had the worship of the one God. A truth, 
which EusEBius has taken upon his word*. Hjs Lord-' 
ship vvill shew that neither do tliey deserve any credit., 
And .then he ransacs all the dark corners, not of aiiti-' 
q^ity, but of those moderns who have rendered witiqtuty . 
still darker ; in which he succeeds so well, a3 to persuade .^ 
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)ikn0Gffthat the worid, many kges before tftiei foutiiilKHi 
of the Jewish republic, had the knowledge bi^ the otib^ 
God ; nay, that there was no time so early in which the 
one God Was unknown. In a word, he' overturns, a^ 
i^e said, and very completely too, every thing he had 
written on the same subject, in tlie other dissertation^ 
against Mosjes. But as all this is directly levdled atthd 
author of The Divine Legation^ I leave that writer to 
<Jo his own argument justice as he shall find himself 
able. 

5. In the mean time, I proceed to give you one of his 
liBlrdsbip's palmary arguments against revelation. 
. " Can: he be less than mad, who boasts a bevela- 
t|o^ superadded to reason, to supply the defects of 
it, and who superadds reason to revelation to 
supply the defects of this too, at the same time? 
^* This is madness, or there is no such thing" 

^* INCIDENT to our nature." 

Now as every man, who believes revelation, was in 
these circumstances, his Lordship (and reason good) con- 
cluded the MADNESS to be miiversal; and none but 
himself in his senses : and standing thus alone he has 
thought proper to give us frequent notice of this extra- 
ordinary case, Insanire me aiunty ultro cum ipsi insa-^ 
niant. But.if he will needs reduce us to this sad alterna- 
tive, I shall make no scruple to vindicate our common 
nature, be it never so much at his Lordship's expence. 
For, as. to. the body of mankind, who ** hold that reve- 
" lation was superadded to reason, to supply the defects* 
" of reason; and that reason was at the same time 
" superadded to revelation, to supply the defects of 
" revelatioti ;" I am so far from seeing in them any of 
^hose unfavourable symptoms, his Lordship speaks ofj 
that I tbiiik, whoever had done-othei-wise, had deserved 
(at least^ on the principles of his I.K)rdship's rigid justice) 
to be sent to Bedlam. Lideed some, for so doing, have 
been actually sent thither. For what, for the most part, 
are the Ve/i^ioM^ inhabitants of that place, but such, who, 
having superadded revelation to supply the defects oC 
reason, vould not superadd reason to supply the 
Refects of revelation ; but were for making the iatvs of 
the Gospel the sqIc ruteof.all civii as vjdV vc& ol ^ 
-r; » Q 2 religious 
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religious measures : in other words, such as were grown 
outrageously fanatical. 

. Let us consider liow the case truly stands. Tl)e reli- 
gionist, l)is Lordship says, boasts, that revelation was 
supemdded to reaispuy to supply the def'ect;t of reason. 
Very well, lleason Uicn is tlie foundation, and revela^ 
tidn the superstructure. Revelation meddles not with 
the work of reason, but supplies us with new trutiis, 
where reason stops shoit. And why was tl)is done? — 
For the sake of an adequate rule of life. Is rea- 
son alone tliis ruler — Then the superstructure of revela- 
tion was not wanted. Is revelation alone the rule r — • 
Then reason was built upon to no purpose. The ade- 
quate RULE therefore is composed of both, liut if 
so, When revelation has been added to reason to supply 
tlie \^ ants of reason, must not reason he added to revela-^ 
Uon to supply the wants of revelation ? Must not two 
thuigs, thus related, be mutually applied to the aid of one 
linotber's insufficiencies ? lieason is the base ; revelution 
is the upper-building. It is owned, the upper-building 
16 necessary to perfect the base ; must it not be owbcd^ 
tliat the base is as necessary to bear tJie upper-building r 

But, (what is more) it is the gospel itself and not 
arlijicial theology^ as his Lordship pretends, which 
gives us this direction. For the Gospel being to serve (as 
is confessed) for a superaddition to the. first building of 
natural religion^ it delivers no complete system of moral 
law (for vvhich it is so often reproaclied by his Lordship), 
V^ause the general parts of that system aje to be found 
in natural religmu To supply this defect, if it be one, 
St Paul has pointed out an expedient — tlie study of 
natur(il religion ; from whence, together with the Gospely 
$inch a complete system may be collected. " Finally, 
" Brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
"are honest, whatsoever tilings are just, whatsoever 
^f filings are pure, whatsoever things are lovely^ what- 




sj^peradds revelation to reason^ to supply the dcfects^ 
^^ ill and superadds reason to revelatifiti^sta^mpply 
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the defects of this too at the same time. And can any 
thing be more mtional than such a scheme ? 

Indeed, was revelatiox only a uEruBi,iCATi03r 
DF THK REliGTON OF XATURE, his Lordship's chargfe, 
though^ extravagantly urged, would appear to have some 
foundation. For then revelation must be supposed to 
be the rcUg^ion of nature, restored and perfected : ahd 
then to rcciir back to natural religion to rectify revela^ 
tion, after revelation had been introduced to rectify natu- 
ral relicriori, would have, thoni^h none of the marks of 
madness, which consists in arguing consequentially from 
^alse principles, yet great symptoms oi folly ^ which con- 
sists in arguing like his Lordship, from the true. But 
he owns Christianity to be founded on the principle of 
B£DE]\rpTiON. Indeed he is as variable in this, as in 
most other points, and as often represents it to l>e a 
tepublication of the religion of nature: when he 
chusesto employ the gentler method of extirpation, the 
explaining it away, it is then a republication : when, the 
rougher and directer method of exposing it to contempt^ 
it is then founded in the doctrine of redemption. 
Therefore, as we have all alons^ made the best of his 
contradictions, e*en let him do the same; for it seems 
not fit, he should be deprived of any advantages of his 
own procuring. • 

I^t us set his Lordship's argument in another light j 
and turn from his philosophic to his legislative cha- 
racter; and suppose him to reason thus, (for change but 
the terms, and the reasoning will hold just as well iii 
civil as in theologic matters). '* Can he be less thaA 
" mad, who boasts a system of civil laws superadded to 
" tlie nattirai, to supply the defects of it; and who 
" superadds the natural to the civil, to supply the de- 
^ fects of this too, at the same time?'* Now look, what 
ifijnire the Politician would make, who should thus instruct ' 
his pupils, even such does our noble Theologian make in 
dictating to all mankind. 

Amongst the numerous absurdities in this famous 
argument, I don't know if it be worth while to take no- 
tice of one in the expression ; for as it seems not to be 
cdmhfiitted with * design, it hardly deserves the tx^ivtRi oi ^ 
fojAmm; dad that is, the repetition oi the vjoid &\ii?:E:i^'- 

Q3 ^T>^V 
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adds; for though revelation may be superadded to 
reason, yet reason can never be said to be superadded 
to revelation, how closely soever it may be joined with it; 
because the two systems can never become top and bot» 
torn in their turns, after it has been owned that one is tlie 
foundation^ and the other the superstructure. 

6. Another of his Lordship's general objections to 
revelation^ is as follows : . »» 

" It is not, in any degree, so agreeable to tlie notions 
of infinite wisdom, tliat God should deal out his revela- 
tions BY PAKCELS, iDstead of making a system of 
moral law, when he created moral aj^ents, that might 
answer his whole purpose; in all circumstances of 
" time, place, and persons; just as he made a physical 
** system of laws tor the other part, the inanimate part 
" of his creation." 

Now with his Lordship's good leave, I am bold to 
thinly the contrary the more probable ; and that too, on 
those very principles of analogy, which his Lordship 
employs, to prove it less so. He argues against the 
likelihood of God's giving the moral law in parcels, 
because the physical law was given at once. This 
plainly pix)ceeds on a supposition that the nature of the 
two systems is the same; and that there is the like 
coHf^tancy and regularity in the moral as in the physical'^ 
or the like irregtilaritv in thi^ physical as in the moral : 
" For unless there be the same tendency to order, or to 
disordei', in two general systems, the means of governing 
them can hardly be the same.- But in these t^vo systems, 
obedience 10 their respective laws is far unlike : passive 
MATTE It (the subject of the physical) obeys, with small 
irregularities, the laws impressed upon it by its Creator; 
but an active. MiKD (the subject of the mor^/^ is per- 
petually deviatrnji from that rule of right which the Go- 
vernor of the World prescribed for its observance. The 
iriinhod therefore of governing in the two systenis must 
needs, according to all our ideas of wisdom, be very dif- 
ferent. And this dift'erence, which our senses tell ps has 
been obsciTed, is that which natural reason teaches us 
ta conclude, should be observed ; namely, to €l physiMl 
/system (who^e subject would constantly and invariabiy 
obey), a isLW giyen at oiscitt: asidi Xs^ «l. m/QTot s^^^ 
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(whose subject inclined it to frequent deviations) a law 
given IN parcels; which might, from time to time, 
reform the disorders as they arose. 

But the folly, in. thus embarrassing ourselves about the 
fit ordinance of God's cUspensatioiis, has its source in a 
MADNESS that his Lordsiiip perhaps least suspected, and 
which yet he was most concerned to guard against ; the 
madness of supposing that Eternal Wisdom needed the 
aid of oqr contrivance to make things as they should be. 

7. I shall conclude my specimen with some of his 
Lordship's more particular objections to the Bible.. 
- Speaking of the civil punishment of idolatry, under the 
Jewish theocracy, he says, " God himself was the 
" LEGisLATOtt. The citizcns, therefore, of that com- 
*' monwea4th, who apostatized, were proceeded against 
" as traitors and rebels, guilty of no less than high tre^ori. 
" Let it be so. The objections of injustice and cruelty 
^ to those laws will remain in their full for ce^ apd 
*' be of more weight to prove them human, tlian all 
" these hypotheses to prove them divine. God was 
*' King, and idolatry was no less than high treason; 
*' no objection therefore can lie against the punishment 
" of it. None certainly ; but eveiy objection to the 
" MANNER and DEGREE in which this punislimcnt was 
^\ to be inflicted, stands good." 

Here his Lordship, to make amends, as it were, for his 

frequent deninl of the truth, without understanding the 

question, has for once ventured to agree to it, upon the 

jsame terms. It had been said, " that as God was King 

*^ of the Jews, idolatry was high treason." To this, his 

- iordship condescends. But to shew us how well he 

Understood the principle on which it stands, he affirms, 

that God s being their Legislator, made idolatry high 

treason. As if the barely giving laws to a people con-. 

zferred the magistracy on the giver: or as if there 

could be high treason against any but the magistrate. 

, J3ut you shall sec more of his talent for philosophic 

POLITICS, if it fall in my way (as perhaps it will) to speak 

of his abilities iii his own trade. It is his reasoning <^n 

ihe subject, not his general knowledge of the case (things 

• rarely to be found together in his Loi*dsbip's jEisay^.) 

that I now prop6s6 to examine. 
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You observe tlicil, he o\vjis idolatry, in Judcta,, to be 
hi^h' treason; arid the punishment of it (which is every 
where cfir/;/7^//to be just. But the manner and degree 
of that punishment he pronounces, botli unjust and crueL 
Was this like a philosophic legislator ! — When the q\ie$- 
iioil isof thej/^.y//cc or injustice of a public law, every 
m&u of common sense, and endowed with tlie instinctive 
knowledge of right and ni^ong, may pass a true judg- 
ment on it ; because it stands on the unalterable nature 
of things; in kumanVdws^ on the relation between magi- 
strate and subject ; in divine laws, on the relation between 
God and man; and in asystijm of laws, like the Mosaic, 
l>otli on one and the other, in conjunction. Now his 
lordship, in passing judgment on the case upon tlicse 
principles, pronounces the law against idolatry to be right 
and equitable. What can be more honourable for tliis 
paffl of the Jewish system ? It is Lord Bolingbroke who 
decrees in favour of it ; and is here aided, which he rai'cljr 
is/* by the plainest and clearest principles of commoim. 
sense. Hold, says his Lordship ; take this nlong with. 
yo\i, Though no objection can lie against the PUNiSHr- 
3IFNT, i/et every objection lies against /Ae mannek- 
and DEGREE of it. 

Let us see, tlien, whether this stands upon the sain^ 
plain and clear principles with the other. 

To judge truly of the inanner and degree of a punish- 
ment, I apprehend, more is required than to judge of thw^ 
punishment itself. It requires an intimate acquaintance 
with the people to whom this law^ agaittst idolatry was 
given ; a knowledge of tlieir manners, tempers, disposi- 
tions, prejudices, and situation; in a word, of a thousand 
other circumstances, which none but the lawgiver hiuiself 
coiiicl' perfectly understand; certainly, not this Politician 
of yesterday.. So that, it appears, the justice or injustice 
of the manner and degree of a punishment is not deter- 
m&^able on those simple and obvious principles wliicb 
.shew the justice or injustice of the punishinent itself, 
but On other considerations which deterooine of right 
a rid wrong from many shifting circumstances ; from the *" 
degree of temptation in the object; from the degree of 
pr^udice in the subject; oi propensity to .the; crime J: >: 
of^irutligmty to the system ; and from other various 
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i coimexioiB, <rf which- only those who are perfect m the 
knowledge of ancient manners in general, and of thd 
Jewish people's in particular^ can form any reasonable 
ideas. ^ 

Tl)is is enough to shew the folly of cavilling at the 
manner and degree of the punishment of idolatry, after, 
the punishment itself is allowed to be just and right. But 
thb is liot all; the very allowance of tile pujiuhment 
implies a presumption in favour of the maimer and de-- 
gree: The punishment of idolatry, a punishment which 
could take place in no system of government but the^ 
Mosaic, is, when examined on plain and clear principle^ . 
found tp be just : admit now,.tlic maimer and degree (k 
it to be doubtful for want of knowledge sutficient to shie^ 
usthe necessity^ and consequently ^e justice of then^ 
Is it not fair to infer, tliat the lawgiver, who so wisely and 
equitably observed the rule of justice in the punishment 
itself, observed it likewise in the manner and degree of 
*^ I the punishtnent ? 

'I This, as to the general meaning, of tlie wanner and 
"I degree of a punishment But, if I be not mistaken, this 
I tnaiiner and degree here insisted on have a peculiar re- 
I ference to his Lordship's own system of divinity and 
/ l>plitieis. I suppose, his principal objection to the 
' ^nanner might arise from the punishment's being inflicted 
by tiiexavil justice of the state, and not by the immediate 
liand of God. But he should have considered, that the 
X^AW all along distinguishes between the crimes capable- * 
of legal conviction, and such as were inscmtable to alt 
J>ut Omniscience, The latter, God reserves for his own 
inquisition * ; but the crime in question was an overt-act 
K:if idolatrous worship, and therefore came reasonably and 
Equitably before the civil tribunal, — His cavil at the de- 
^ee comes next to be considered. Its being simply 
CAPITAL was not, I believe, that for which his Lordship 
imputed injustice and cimelty to it. The being attend- 
«d with CONFISCATION, as in the case of Naboth, wa$ 
i^hat seems principally to have incurred his displeasure. 
But in a case, where his Lordship was personally pre- 
judiced, he should have mistrusted his own judgment; he 
should have examined the force of those arguments^, b^ 

♦ SeePiv. Leg. ^ - " 
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%hii^ a great lawyrr hnd lately evinced, UtidX forfeiture 
'Jor high treasov is perfotxly just and- equitable. 
- 8. Tiw^jficblc L(Td, harkngning on the conditions of 
historical auihentidfy. dtiivcrs this, for one of the 
-chiet^ fhU'but the lacU, the principal facts at least, be 
^* a^nfisnted by collateral testimony. 13y colla- 
-** teral testimony (says he) I mean tlie testimony of those 
*^' wbotbad no coninion interest of countiy, of religion, or 
•^ of prerfession, to disguise or falsity the ti-uth." , 
* 'TliLi condition oi hiatcrkal authenticity will be easily 
'agreed to; as vrell as his definition of collaterai testi- 
/mtfiny : aiid the quotations of Jos^.phus and Eusebids, 
eftoai'Es^ypfianSf Fhc^mcimus^ Chaldeans^ siud Greeks^ 
btFiU without doubt be urged by the defenders of religion, 
-« sercM collateral testimony, whore the witnesses had 
kto ctnnmon interest of country, of religion y or of pro- 
ftssion, to disguise or falsify the truih^—Fardon ine, 
«ys-his Lordship, *' Joseph us indued attempts to sup- 
.*' port his history [the Bible] by collateral testimonies, 
^ those of Egyptians, Pha^nicians^ Chaldeans, and 
^^ €WD Greeks. Birt tfiese testimonies, w ere they never 
***so full to his purpose, would cease to j;e coj la- 
teral testintionics, by COMING THROUGH HIM, \^ hO 

had a common interest of country and religion to dis- 
-'^ gnise and to falsify the truth." 

? • This seems a little hard, that, when our advantages of 
■defence are, in his Lordship's opinion, so rare, the tew 
•we have should be lost the very moment they are gained. 
JosEPHus has no sooner seized this, important mark of 
kisterical authejiticity, but it slips through his fingers 
wr he is urging it : and, what is still more extraordinary, 
"BECAUSE he urges it. The hook of life and tiie seat 
^of life, it ^eeilis, have this property in common — 

" Likip following LIFE through creatures you dissect^ 
. /* You lose it in the mouiedt you detect** 

'For, as TuHy well observes, all human things are given 
to change. '* Corpora nostm non noyimus. " lta()i{e 
"^ viidiei ipst, quorum intererat ea nosse^, apaftiertiftt lit 
^^ vicicrentnr: nee eo tamen aiunt Empiric I hotiofa 
.^ essf Hlov quia po^sit fieri ut patefecta et: detect&t 
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I 

' -But to citnvass this wonderfiil reasoning a little doser; 
let us make a supposition, or rather, let us lay down a 
fact^ that Apion^ like his Lordship, had insisted on this 
verj condition of historical authenticity \- snd that 
Joseph us,' who defended the Bible against hi^- cavils^ 
took liitn at his word, and agreed to put the is^eof the^ 
debate on that circumstance; and thereupon produced 
the testinrwiiy of Egyptians, Phcenicians^ Chaldeans^ 
and even Greeks^ to support the sacred story. Thus 
fiir, his Lordship will allow, matters went glibly on, and 
the argnment had its proper efficacy. Josephus qoo^ 
frdrttt the works oi Pagan writers, transmitted to hkn 
through the hands of Pagan readers ; and being engaged 
with a clear-sighted adversary, without doubt, quoted 
fairly. The historical authenticity oi the bibl^ there- 
fore was established on the terms his adversary required. 
ilo\^ then conrtes it to pass, that an argument which was 
once conclusive, has now lost its force ? What vras^oth 
in that age roust be allowed to be truth in this^ oir nol 
x^nly the authenticity, but the very being of history will 
become precarious. Do these Pagan testimonies^ iii 
Tunning through the channel of Josephus, becotncf 
jt>(>//M/tfrf, as soon as the original books cease to exist? 
^o, says his Lordship ; but they may be suspected: Oa 
>vhat account, I pray ?' Could he prove that Josephus 
burnt them ; or was aiding in their destruction ; or had 
m fore-knowledge of their loss ; his Lordship might then 
indeed have some reason to suspect. But to talt of 
suspicion, merely because Josephus was interested theit 
the quotation should be to his purpose, is so vague a -cavil, 
ms shews the objector will never be at a loss for an eva- 
sion. Were the ori^rials still in being, he would then 
suspect that these passages had been foisted in by some 
Jevv'ish or Christian impostor; at least, by somebody or 
ither, who had a common interest of country, of reli^ 
gioPf or of profession, to disguise or falsify the 
truth. In short, he would suspect all the tvorld sooner 
tfaan his own power to impose upon us. * v 

To shew you, this is said neither at randoni 'nor in 
ifialice, consider his Lordship's conduct where this cella- 
Ural /e^^imo/^ is circumstanced in the maimer he feittv- 
setf reqmres. The defenders of reUgm 9«g^:^9wB*t^^ 
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P.RN.TATEUtH, wliich represents MosEs as tlie leader and 
J^gblator of tlae Israelites, is supported by that evidence 
lihicli \m JLorrtship calls collateral. What say» his ^ood 
Ixifdship tp this? " Be it so, that the Israelites had a 
^fleddoi* 101x1 legislator called ]\Ioses i^ proved by tlie 
♦.' consent of foreign, wlioiii I call collateral evidences. 
" IJut surely it will not follow, that this man conversed 

*' WITH^THE SVJPHKME UeING FACE fO FACE, whicb 

V ^sQ, collateral witnesses do not affirm/' Thus, you 
80e, tli^se collateral evidences will always be rejected, 
ir.hetUer' tliey tell their story viva voce, or whether their 
Repositions be taken down by such who avail thennscives 
(>f .tlieir testimony. — But, thejf do not say that this man 
t^Hve^sed with the Supreme Being face to face. 
WiHild his Lordship have believed them, if they did? 
Why, no, says he, my faith goes no further than to civil 
fiicsts: and I must needs reckon such tales amon^cst the 
miracles of the Greek and Roman historians^ Very well, 
«iy Lord. Ai^d does not diis shew, tliat if tlie collateral 
^idence speak but to Moses s legislation and cml rule, 
they speak to every tiling tliey are called for, in support 
of Jicripture against such writers as your Lordship. To 
illustrate the case : It is doubted, for instance, Mfhether 
Livv gives us a true account of such or such a campaign 
Votween Hannibal and tlie Roman generals. Polybius, 
^^lutarch, and Appian, being CJreeks, are produced as 
collateral evidences ; but they speak not a word of those 
prodigies which the Roman historian relates at large. 

<)• But Ins hate to Moses is iuimortal : notwithstand- 
ing all his Lordships pretended contempt of him, as a 
legislator, it looks as it^ in his lieart, he thought him a 
>ery formidable rival. Archbishop Tillotson had at* 
tou|)ted to defend tlie authenticity of his writings, on 
tJ>is postulatiun, that the unbeliever would only give 
tic same credit to them, which he gives to every civil 
history. His Lordsliip owns tlie demand to be reasori- 
\kh\e ; and is willing to try his brother legislator, on tliese 
terms. Li order to this, he observcs,^ '' That one con- 
t'. dition of the authenticity of any human history, • arid 
** such alone (says he) we are to consider in this pla'de^^ 
?* is^-./tliat it contains nothing repugnant to^ the'eApe-r 
ft' rJetiCe qj' mankind. TUug^s xe^e^vgtoX v> thi^expe- 
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•* rienoe are to be found in many that pass howev^ fyi 
" authentic; in that of Livv, for instance: but ^b^ 
** these incredible anecdotes stand by themselves, a» ft 
** wer-e, and the history may go on without tbem. Bui 
" tliia is not the case of the Pentateuch, nor oj the other 
" books of the Old Testament. Incredible anecdotes 
" are not mentioned seldom and occasionally in them : 

^ THE WHOLf: HISTORY IS FOUNDED OK SWCU, it COri- 

" sists of little else; and if it were not a histori^ 

" OF THEM, IT WOULD BE A HISTORY OF NOTHIXO." 

The unbeliever s objection to the authenticity of tte 
Bible as a ciniil history^, is, that it is full of miracles'^ 
ft»d, supposing the defender of revelation ready to reply/ 
*^ So likewise is the history of Livy ; and yet that doe$ 
^ not destroy itjs credit;" his Lordship obviates the reply, 
extremely well : ^* There is an essential difference,* 
fsays he) " between the incredible anecdotes of Mo«E5 
** and of Livy. The Roman Historian's miracles afd 
^ detached pieces ; they make no part of the subject, and 
fS are extraneous to it: but the miracles of the Jewish, 
?* .Writer are intimately related to all the civil affairs, and 
?* make a necessary and inseparable part; the whoh 
^^ histpry is founded on them. Take away Livv*flf 
^■miracles, and the train of civil events goes on just a^ 
, well without them : take away Moses's, and htsi 
'; history becomes a heap of confusion, or, more properly; 
•* it is a history of nothing,^' > 

I am proud of any opportunity to acknowledge the 
<bligiitions w hich learning or religion have to his Lord- 
ship ; I only wish the occasions had been more frequent. * 
In a woi'd, his Lordship's observation on the difference 
between the MtJiAGLEs in Moses and in Livy, is solid 
and masterly. And this difference, let me observe, ill 
a ceitain mark, though not of that civil authenticity 
which the good Archbishop's argument requires, yet of 
ih^it divine 07igina I which the sceiptures arrogate to 
themselves. « v j 

It ift the specious, but trite, objection of infidelity 
against the 7;^irtfc/e<9 recorded in the Bible, tliat thosQ 
remote ages were full of prodigies and portents. " Wh^ 
"..then^ says the Freethinker, sliould we believe liie in^ 
tKiiredible anecdotes oi JVIoses, rather tfaan \Sao» . <i 
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•* hivtr*^ For* ti very good reason,- replies bis LoitI-* 
sliip^ we find them in a history essentmtiy different from 
thai of XiVj/. Take away /r/> mirades^ tofjether T^:ith 
aii jthose-of the oilier Pajjan historians, and the stoiy 
stands jUst as it did. But take away the b[J;le mira-^ 
CLE8, and yoii reduce t!ie civil part of the relation to a 
(tate of inexplicable confusion. 

Again, one of tlie lea^st hacknied, and indeed least 
futile observations, I have ever heard uriwd auoinst the 
Bible (and it lias been urged to uje), is the waxt of a 
kecessarV connexion between the civii and the 
ntiraculous parts of dial histoi'y. Here again his Lordr 
(hip comes in» in support of revelation, and says, th^t 
this necessary connerion is evident to all, ibr that nothing 
caii:be made of the civil part if you take away the viira-^ 
culoH^. Which sure is a conne^vion of some strength. 

..Thus has his Lordsliip, ' befbi'e he i%:as aware, in afc« 
tempting to destroy the civil authenticity of the Bible; 
supported its diviiie original. And this good, though 
undesigned, ought however to be acknowledged. But 
you may think, perhaps, that a matter of this importancef 
IS not here sufficiently developed. ^Vitlmut doubt, it ri 
not. This is a long story ; and as I pretend to have 
supplied tins desideratum, The want of a connexioii 
between the miraculous and civil part of the sacred 
history y I shall refer you to the proper place, ^ here it is 
to be found. 

In the mean time, give me leave to go on with his 
Lordship ; and proceed to the proposition itself, ITiat the 
7fiiracles recorded in tlie bible destroy its credit as a 
civil history. Now this I apprehend to be a pur6 piece 
of chicane. Let us see how the matter stands between 
the Ai*ehbishop and his Lordship. 

Belizvehs say, the Bible-Historj'^ is the history of a 
dispensation really divine: Unbelievers say, it is the 
history of one only pretended ; and endeavour to support 
their assertion, by shewing it to have the civil' marks ai 
falsehood and imposture. Here the Archbishop steps 
forward^ and ofters to try the authenticity of the Bible oa 
the standard of a civil history. Agreed, replies has 
Lardsbip; Aiid what say you to miracles? Say?' 
iyhy, tlmt miracles are out c^lVve c\vx^%\v(^vv^\ wdooBie'not 

. ..- 5 ^s^ 
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into consideration till the divjke authoritYbecouteodied 
fpr. When we agreed to consider the Bibl^ as a civil 
history onlij, it was not for truth's, but for argunient's- 
sake. If we held the writers of it to be lucrc civil his- 
torians, the njiracles, recorded in it, might be fairly ^lrgc<l 
against us ; and urged with advantage, if indeed there bo^ 
that difference between them and Livy's, which is pre- 
tended. But we hold the writers were indeed inspired :- 
apd you, my Lord, have shewn us, by that difference, tO' 
justify the miraculous party whenever their inspiratioa. 
becomes a question between us. In the m^an time,, 
stick to your point; and never iismcy you can make our 
Divines the dupes of so pitiful a sopliism. You have- 
dr^wn us (while we debate a particular question with 
jou) to exclude for arguinent s sake one of our principles *; 
and then urge against that question, a FACxf, which 
sttk^ds, and is to be detended on ^the excluded prmciple ; 
vA so cannot be maintained whiles the principle remaias; 
€}(cluded : which is just as if, when you had persuaded 
up to tie our hands, on promise that the question should 
be only about the use of our feet, you should object to-: 
^ our inability of laying fast hoW upon you. Your own 
'tords, my Lord, where you push this imaginary ad van- - 
tage, best detect tlie fraud and imposture of your pro-.: 
<$eding. " The Old Testament (you say) is founded 
*' in incredibility. Almost every event contained in it-» 
** is incredible in its causes or consequences; and 
'* I must accept or reject the whole, as I said just now. 
No one, except here and thehe a divine^ will* 
presume to say, tiiat the histories of the Old Testament- 
are conformable to the ejcperience of mankind^ and> 
' . the natural coui*se of thmgs." — E^vcept here and, 
here a Divine, do you say? Nor they neither, I assure . 
S)ur Lordship. What they say is this. That every thing; 
vf a mere civil nature in the Old Testament has all the' 
:^arks of civil authenticity. This is all they said, and all 
bey meant to say. And, on what good groufids they*, 
^d it, give me leave to shew your Lordship a littld 
ty^re at larger 

.The Bible tells us, the world was created in time j.and; 
hat tin^e at no immense distance, as several &^ulou» 

i * Tim divine authority o[ thQ ^\h\^. - \ ^lica9s2\SA^\ 
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. relations of Pagan antiquity had pretcndccL — And does 
not the late invention of arts prove that the. Bible says 
nothing but what appears very probable ? - > 

It says, the earth i/v as overflowed by a deluge o/ watirs. 
Ami do not the coateiits of its surface demoiisti'ate 
that it has suffered this catastrophe? 

'llie l^iblc says, again, that the founders of cities 
were tlie inveyitors of arts; and that tlic jSrst civil *^ 
▼emments composed of small monarchies arose from Vl)e 
domestic. And do not experience and the natural cpurse 
pf things- support so credible an a}2ecdotc? 

The Pentateucfi informs us, that the Israelites, afer 

a long al)odc in Kgypt, went but as a great peopllD, >iMid 

. ill a liostile manner, to seek new habitations. ^\nd of 

tliis, have we not both external and internal evidence ? 

. The external in the Egy[>tian, Phoenician, Cha)dee,,and 

Grcek writers, quoted by Josephus and Eusebius: the 

. internal in the whole Jewish uitual. 

Scripture i-elates the detection of the ten tribes to 
* idolatry ; their transportation to a foreign land ; and the 
re-peopling that part of Judea with a new colony of 
idolaters — And of the tnitlit)ftiU this, we say, the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, yet existing, is a strong and amazing 
testimony. 

. These, n)y Lord, are a very few of the numerous in- 

: Jtanctjs which might be produced; to shew .the cii?// 

. authenticity of the Bible. And on these and 3ueh as 

: these, the Clergy's challenge stood, when they undertook 

to prove that authenticity, on the common principlies t)f 

r historic credit. Further, or other than this, they ncStlier 

^ said nor meant to say. They understood, as well as your 

^ Lordship, the difterence bet\^'een Moses's incredible 

_ anecdotes and those of Livy; and that the Jewishhis-. 

,.tory, unlike to all other, is xthoHy fotmded ntvmiracles, 

: But tliey distinguished better than your Lordship,- of 

Moses's civil hiaiory : which consists of two parte; tjie 

:. peculiar dispensation to that people; and the occaijoDal 

- 9toi'y of tlie rest of mankind. . - • ?.:«..: 

i It: h, ikiG peculiar dispetisation only to. wbi&'fcis 

:. LpI'dship's observation can he ap[)lied,' t;i;r; ih«t Ik^tknil 

eaonolt be separated from the mina.€ulou9 paittljidc dW 

,tkG "Clbrgy attenapt to do It, ll vi«l^ xVv^ ^K^casiS^imi-itory 
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of the ^umw race, we must iieeds suppose, to which the 
■ ■ ArcWWshop's chatienge referred : aiid 1 have sHeWn jast 

a^oVe/that we are qible tamake his challenge good. 
Thus would I have reasoned with his Lordship ; and 

thus, in fact, was he reasoned with (as I may have oqca* 
' tton to te!l you in my next Letter) : but he was deaf to 

fjl advice, though it was given in private^ and to save his 

memory from the disgrace of these portentous Essays. 
* What renmined was to expose tliem, as they deserved, to 

the lau^fcer and contempt of mankind. 

And now, Sir, I think I have pretty well disdiarged 

my general promise to you. When one looks back upon 

.* tills putor collection of meagre, disjointed reasoning, tacked 

. tether 1^ his system, and swelled up to the semblance 

-. of a body by the tumor of his rhetoric, one sees revived 

in tiii^ Essays the o}d story of Prometheus; his Lord^ 

ship ibsultmg the sanctity of the public, just as that 

'ttio*andent of/Freethinkers did the altar of Jopiter; 

on wjhich, as the Poets tell us, he pffened up to the l^ihg 
'•of ^<ls and men, a heap qf pur bonjis cq^vj^^e© 
.' WITH pat; I am, Sfc. 



LETTER IV. 

YOU ^i\\ w*onder to hear again from me on so tri6ing 
a subject as this first philosophy. And had riot 
Juord Bolingbroke reduced us to this alternative, either to 
give u(^ the Bible or his Lordship to contempt^ I should 
willingly have left him in possession of his admirers. 

My last Jjetter examined his Lordshij^'s value in every 
point oiweWy in which a philosopher would desire to 
shine* \1 shall now push my inquiry a little further, and 
venlupeibto his own province. I shall crave \ our patience 
while I tty his talents in his political capacity, as an 

* analyser ef states, a balanqj&r of power, and a distributer 
4X civil aod fSeligious sanctions. 

- But#«o»t'we must recede a little from the metiKjd 
hitherto observed, which was to defend against his Lord- 

• M^kifi^a'calumqies, not this or that body of I)i .ines, but tlie 
'«sMi|(eivlA.4^^^P^^ ^ natural and revealed reli«rion^ H^ 
i>S» 9hfdl'0«ve ocpaf^ to patronise a singjfi clev^tSi»x\% 

h 
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kn'A not sttch a oiie neither as 1 could have wished^; 
a CuDwoiiTii, a Clauke, a Cumberland, or a Til-' 
LOTSON (establislicd names ? which Ihe public aife ready 
to make their o\vn quarrel) t bwt a writer of very am- 
biguous fame, the Author of The Dvcive Legation of 
'3Iosesj and, oiThe Alliance between Church and State : 
of whom I pretend to know little, bot from the talk of 
his adversaries ; his friends possessing him, as they do a 
good conscieQCCj in silence and complacency j and from 
his adversaries I learn — " But hold, you cry, let lis drop 
both his friends and his enemies, and hear what the learned 
ttbroad say of him ; for his works are well knawn^ and 
iiave been frequently translated and criticised both iA 
<jrermany and France; We may expect to bear truth 
fioni strangers who are without selfisli partialities or per* 
sonal prejudices." — Indeed, the Author would orwe yon 
his thanks for referring him lo that decision : foreign 
critics of the greatest name have spoken so differently of 
3iim fi'oin the scribblers at home, that, was I to tell you 
what they have told the world, you would suspe^ct their 
encomiums for the civilities of his most partial friends. 
So to his adversaries, I say again, I commit him : and, 
from them I learn tiiat he abounds in paradoxes, that he 
delights in refinements, and would 'fain pass upon the 
world a heap of crude index-reading, for well-digested 
•learning : that, on his first appearance, he was shrewdly 
suspected of inirdclity ; but that (nobody knowsr how) lie 
has worked men into an opinion, of his being a sort of 
'friend to religion ; indeed, in l)is own way : I suppose 
he sees it for his interest to stick to the establislied 
church ; for I know no other reason why there sJiould 
have been different opinions concerning him. In a word, 
^s I judge of him from the representation of his enemies, 
I can allow bin) little othei' claim to literarj' merit, than 
that very doubtful one, Tlie dunces, of all denomind- 
tio?is, being in confederacy against him. Indeed, 
jiince his Lordship's. discovery of a confederacy between 
.Dii'ines lind Atheists, the word confederacy is likely 
to become as ridiculous as the. word ode^ which, our 
Laureate foretells, nobody for the future will hear spofceft 
of without laughing However, it shall pass ; 'for 'Wei^ 
there no'moro m tms wnfcderacy. than in his Lorttehip'^J 
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and that every individual blockhead only followed the 
bent'of hisown natural bias, it would but make the wonder 
still ;jnore, 

, Suqh theQ is. the Writer I am forced to take up with :.. 
in truth, I could not find another, so proper for my pur-^ 
pose; wliich was, as I said, to display Lord Bolingbroke's , 
political talents. For though his Lordship be very pro- 
fiisajn his ill language to all uho have undertaken the 
defence of re/ig*iow and church govcriiment y yet the 
Authpr pt The Divine Legation of Moses is the only 
Que whom he does more than rail at and abuse on these 
acGOuqts. For while he keeps at a respectful distance 
irqt^ the arguments oi others, becomes, boldly, up to 
this Writer's, and sits down before them in form. He 
disputes withj- him, the knowledge of the Unity — the 
sense and reason of a select people — ot a tutelary Deity 
—-Qicomplia?ice with human prejudices, and, in a word, 
every leading principle of the Author's Book. This 
§eems not_greatly for his Lordship's honour alter he had 
defied all the mighty chieftains of literature, to decline 
the combat, and think himself quit by accepting the 
gauntlet from this puny Writer. - '. 

■r His. Lordship begins his attack on that capital circum- 
stance in the Jewish economy, the omission of a 
FUTURE state: He pretends to account for it inde- 
pendently of the EXTRAORDINARY OR EQUAL PROVI- 

DEN(j£, which Moses assured his people was to be 
ndnaijnistered under a theocracy) and which the Author 
of The .J)ivine Legatio7i attempts to prdve, from this 
very circumsta.ncc of the omission, was actually admi- 
histered* 

But to make this intelligible to the common reader, it 
;Will be necessary to give a sumibary view of that; tampus 
argument pursued at large through two volumes of The 
Divide Legation, m.d yet conceived by many of the 
leaaTiedj to be left impertect; marry, by some, if you 
•were tajudge from the knowledge tliey seem to have of 
it, iiardly to be begun. 

Religion has been always held necessary to the 
support of CIVIL society; and (under tiie common dis-^ 
ipeQsdtion of Providence) a future state^ as necessary 
to fLttioioif ; because, nothinjj but a future iiatt c'^w 
r . r 2 ' xcmw^ 
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remove the objections to God s moral gevernment, under 
sudi a Provwrt^ ?* Wttose phsmomena ere apt to distilrtf - 
<he serious pFofessors of rel^ionv as it is of the essefice o€ 
rcligioiiis profession, to telieve that God is a rtwardtr 
of those who dUigeDtly setk him. 

Moses, who instituted a? reiigivn arid a repu^Uc^ and- 
incorporated them together, stands Migle amongst aneierit 
and modern law^'ers, in teaching da religion witHouT 
the sanction, or e¥en the mention, of a future state of 
rewards and punishments. The same Moses, by 
uniting the rdigibn-'and the republic of the Jews into one 
system, made God by consequence their supreme civit 
rnaiTistrate, whcrfeby the form- of Government became 
triiiy and properly theocratic a l. 

The natural conserpience of a theocraiiv rule laf a» 
extraordinarif^ or equal providence. And siichy 
indeed, the Jewish Lawgiver has evei^ where represented 
it to be. Now, the question betweeir infidels aed belfevera 
is','<vliether this estaraordmary providence was real or only 
pretended? 

Here the Author oiThe Divine Legation interposes; 
and updcrt^kc^ to prove, from the circumstance of the 
omission ekf a future state, that it waS' real His 
argument stcmds thus : 

If relidon be necessary to cfvil ijovernme^t, and i€ 
reKgioil cannot subsist, under the common dtspensatioi^ 
of Pirpvidence, without a ftiture state of rewards ^id 
punishments, so consummate a laivgiver %v6«itd never 
nave omttted to iixulcvite the belief of such a state, un- 
less he had been w'rfl assured that an extraordinarif 
providence was indeed to be adininistered over his people : 
or were it possiWc lie had befen' so inlktualed,- the impo- 
tency of a religion %vanting a future stSie, must'tety sodi^ 
^ave concluded inr the destructioif of his REPUii'Lie; but 
his republic nevertheless continued flourishing aiid sove- 
' reifjp, tor many ages. - - - 

This is the plain and simple argument of The Dimne 
Legation; which the first and the second vdtumesf* of 
that Wwk are empibyed to exjplairi and illustrate.- -And 
It must be owned, Lord Bolingbroke saw it in its f*cie, ieia 
iippterrs fix)m his various contrfyances to evade it; -'Thfe 
• ' ■' ♦ Books 1. 11. Ill, ^ IV; V. VI, .' ^^- 
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fimi»e it wouU. be .unjust4o deny hjira, wh€fp?.ot,hers havQ. 
tKKier3toQd so little ot* the argument^ 9^ fo imagine thai; 
•the twaikst voliame9 ^ad left it .ui)£ni^ea; an4 that the 
third we^ to complete the sj/thgi^m ; though Che autlior 
!had told us^ more ti>an once^ ti%^ the purpose of the last 
voli»me was only to enforce tfie various parts of th6 
foregoing argument, by many n^vv considerations. 

To evade, as we say, this argunaei^ his Lordsliip casts 
«tx3ut f(>r areason, indepemleat oif the extraordinary 
ipaoviDKxcE, to acGoiiut for Mx)sesa omissiqk of a 
fiitiire. state. Arid liisifirst solution as tliis, *' Moses c>i© 

^' NOT. BELIEVE THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOU^L, HOT 

"^^ %he rewardvS and pimishments of aaocher life, though 
^^ it is pQs^i»le he npiglit ha^e learnt these 4<»ctrines from 
" the Egyptians, who taught them vert early, 
^^ pierh^ps as tfeey .tauj^t that of ihf^ imity of God. 
Wh^ I say, the^t Ma^s did^wt believe the immor^ 
taiity trf^ thesottl, nor future rewards and punishw 
** ments, my reason is this, that he tauglrt Tieather, whea 
*^ be hud tQ do icith ({ people wiimn.M tt^oa^acy could 
-\}U)t restrmrry and o« whom, therefore, toiTprs of 
*^ punish tiien*,/«/«r^ as weU as preseiit, etcrn(il as xvell 
^^ as temporary, couW never be too much multiplied, or 
^* too sirongly inculcated." 

This reasoniiig is altogether woilljy of 1* Ix^rdsbip. 
pere we have a doctrine^ plau^fete in itself, Und there- 
^re of easy admittance; most allurli^ to &uina« nature, 
4U)d therefore eodbia^^ by all mankind; pf highe3t 
^cct)uiit among the Egyptians^ aad therefore ready to 
l)e embraced by the Israelites^ who were foxxdt of Egyp- 
tian maimers 7 of strongest efficacy on the i^inds oi aa 
"Unruly people, and therefore bi indispensable lose^ yet, 
mil this notwithslaikd^ng, Moses did mt believe itj and^ 
on that accowity would not teach it. But then, had 
Moses's integrity been so severe, haw came be to write a 
history which, my Lord tUnks, is, in paFt at least, a fic- 
tion of bis owa ? Did he beiieve that? How ca^e he 
to leave Iht Israelites, as my Lc^-d asserts us he did, m 
fx)Stses^o« of many of the Mijp^^itious opinions of Egypt? 
Did hp believe them too? No, but they served bis 
pufpose; whieh was, The hieftter jg^ernk\<r^ ^w wwwA^ 
i iMfopla Well, biA bis I*ordsliip teUs u% tVv^ ^Q^\x«ifc ^ 

R 3 scS^Xva^ 
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a future state served this purpose best of all ; for having 
to do with a people whom a theocracy could iibt re* 
strain, terrors of puvishment, future as well as 
^present, eternal, cfv rre// as temporary, could never 
he too much multiplied, or too strongly inculcated. 
No matter for that. Moses, as other men may, orta 
sudden grows scrupulous; and so, together with the 
ihaxims of common politics, throws aside the principles 
of common sense; and when he had employed all the 
other inventions of fraud, he boggles at this, which best 
served his purpose ; was most innocent in itself ; and was 
most im[)oit3nt in its general, as well as particular, use. 

In his Lordship's next volume, this omission comes 
again upon the stage ; and then we have another reason 
assigned for Moses's conduct in this, matter. Mo§es 
would not teach the doctrine of ^* the immortality of the 
" soul, and of a future state, on account of the many 
superstitions which this doctrine had begot in Egypt, 
as we must believe, or believe that he knew nothing 
of ^7, or. ASSIGN some whimsical reason for 






^' HIS omission." 



A\;c have seen before, that Moses omitted a future 

state, because he did not- believe it. This reason is now 

•■. ■ • 

out of date ; and one or other of the three followini][ is to 
be assigned ; either because it begot superstitions ; or 
because he knew nothing of it; or because he could 
DO WITHOUT IT, as the Jews were under an extraordi" 
nary providence; that being 'what he means, by the 
whimsical reasoH assigned [by the author of The 
Divine Legation] ybr its omissio?i. 

I^t us take him then, at his word, without expecting 
however that he will stand to it, and having shewn his two 
first reasons not worth a rush, leave the last established 
even on his own concessions. 

1. Moses, says he, omitted a future state an account 
of the many superstitions, which this doctrine had 
begot in Egypt. But if \he omission sX^wA^ upon this 
principle, Moses must have oWntted an infinite number 
of rites and doctrines, which, Lord Bolingbfoke says, he 
borrowed from thd Egyptians ; part of which, in his 
J^orch\A\)s> opinion,' were those Very superstitions, , which 
this docirine had begot \ sud\a^ \\\^, xvQXK'Oivx (ii X\%i^lary 
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^deities; and part, such as arose out of tbose ; in wiiich 
iiunabi^sr were distinction bctiveen things clean and ufir 
clean y an hereditary pries/ hood; sacerdotal .bubiU( 
^nd rites oj sacrifice, * 

.2. However, he has another reason for the omission r 
iVIosEs might hiow nothing of it. To wJiich if 1 pn^ 
opposed his Lordship's own words in anotlier place (w"bqci^', 
giving, us tli^ reasons why Moses did know sionwthing, 
of a future state, he observes, tliere ar^ certain ri(e^ 
which seem io allude or have a remote relation to this 
"Very doctrine) it might be deemed sufficient. But X ^ 
further, and observe, that, from the very i.aws of Moses 
themselves, we have an internal evidence of his knowled^ 
of this doctrine. Amonjsjst the laws ai^ainst Gentile divi*- 
nations^ there is one concerning tliat species of tliem^ 
galled by the Greeks xecuomaxcv, ov invocation 0/' 
J. lie dead; which necessarily implies, in the lawgiver who 
forbids it, as well as in the offender who uses it, ihc 
Jinoicledgc of a future state. . 1 

3^ This Udug the 4ate of his Lordsh\p*s .two reason^ 
Av.e are now abandoned by him, and Iclt to follow our 
4>wa inventions, and to take up witli somk wukaisicai^ 
jiEASON loii THE omtssion; that is, to allow thkt,. a« 
^he Jews w;ei'e under an ea7r^o;Y//;2^rj/ providence^ 
^osEsin quality of lawgiver had no occasws for the 
doctrine of a /i^/^^re ^/fl^6\ . . 

However, his Lordship dissatisfied, as well ho. mighty 
with the solutions hitherto proposed, rejurns again to the 
charge^ and 5n his Corona ope r is, the book of fragv 
MENTs, more openly .opposes tlie doctrine of The Divine 
Legation; and enlarges and expatiates upon the reason, 
before given, ioxihoi omission; namely, the manj) supcr'^ 
stition^ this doctri^tjs had b^gatte?i in Egypt. 

" One cannot see^witiiout surprize (say's hifi 
" Lordship) a, doctrine so^ useful to all relij^on, and 




'Or 

aa 
Egyptian :doctrinei before the Exodc, and this particu- 
,,.^-*^ larly, that it' was' propagated from Egypt, so soon, at 
." Jeas^' afterwards, by all those who were instructed like 
y.. MosEs- iii the wisdom of that people* 11^ Xx^xv^^eotXxi.^ 
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'^ Twcb oC bi^ t^'lMlom into the scbeme of reKg^ aaA 
'' gpveilDmeDt;. which be ^ve tiic Israelites^ and^aviooc^ 
'' other tbifi^^) certain rites, \ifaich may seem to iiUiide^. 
'^ ox iiave a remote relation, to this very doctnoer. ' 
*' Tboiigh this . doctrine therefore had not been that nf . 
'^ ABftAHAMy-IsAiiC, and Jacob, he might have idopt^/ 
'' ed ie vrjth as little scruple, as be did many customs ted: ' 
'^ i];iStitutions merely Egyptian. He had to do with a 
^^ rebellious,., but a superstitious, people. In the first 
^ Cbid'ai^ter, tbey made it necessary tlmt be should neg^. 
^^ lect 'nothing which might add we^t to his ordinances,; 
sind Cdntribute to keep them in awe. In the second/ 
their disposition was extremely proper to receive su(^ 
a doctrine, and to be influenced by it Shall rce say 
that an hypothesis oj future racards and. punish^. 
" menis was useless among a people who lived under a. 
** theocracy y and that the future Judge of other peqple: 
'* was their immediate Judge and King, who resided in: 
the midst of them, and who dealed out rewards and' 
punibhments on every occasion? Why then were: .so* 
many precautions taken ? Why was a solemn covenant 
*' made with God, as with a temporal prince?- WHy 
were so many promises and threatenings of rewards 
dnd punishments, temporal indeed, but futu^ .and 
'' contingent, as we find in the book of Deuteroaomy^ 
** most pathetically held out by Moses? Would there. 
'' have been aily more impropriety in bedding out tbose. 
'' of one kind than tbose of another, because the Suprem6' 
'^ Being, who disposed and ordered both, was in a parr. 
** ticoiar . mannisr present amongst them[? ;Would»:an 
^' addition? ta the; catalogue of rewards and punislmietib^ 
" more remote, bnt eternal, and in all respects far gieat^i 
" er, .have had no cftbct? 1 think neither ..of ':tbcse* 
" things can be s£^id. « io >v 

^ -, . What shal 1 'we say then ? How came it to paps^ ^^ 
*^ addition was not made ?^ • 1 :^ill mention whit ^occurs 
*^ to.ine, arid shall' ioot/be over soHciftpuBS ahput.ihejj 
^' VDeight(jthat jny reflexions m^y dpserve. ilf theidoo- 
^' trinef of the immortality of. the spul ([nd of mtiitiins) ' 
^^ statejhad been reveatled to Moses, ^that-he <«iigh6 ' 
teftsii^tbem to the Israelites, he.wouklMye taught tfafiio; ' 
WQst certaiily. B^tlte ^d t«Ji.\!dMii\^«cM::.^-^^^ ' 
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vtere tiierefore not revealed to him. Why tliey wcard' 
not 30 revelled, dome P£Rr Divine or other tvili h6 
reaidy to teli you. For me, I dare not presume to 
guess. But this I may presume to advance, that sincd 
tfaiese doctrines were nof revealed* by God ta his«ser« ' 
vitnt Mo8£s, it is highly probable that f his legi9Uio^ 
madea scruple of teaciiing them to the Israelites, how 
veil soever instructed he might be in them hitn^U; 
aiid howsoever useful to government . he might think 
them. The superstitious and idolatrous rites of'iltiiS^ ' 
Egyptians, like those of other nations, were founded <HI^ '"' 
the poiy theism and the mythology that prevailed, : a&<l 
were suffered to prevail, amongst the vulgar, and tfaat^ 
made th& sum ot their religion. It seemed to be a 
point of policy to direct all these absurd opinions aiKd" 
practices to the service of government, instead of at-^ 
tempting to root them out. But then the great dtf- 
foenee between rude and ignorant nations and such as 
wene civilized and learned, like the Egyptians, seems 
to have been this, that the former had no other svstem 
of .religion' than these absurd opinions and practices^ 
wheipeas the.lattisr bad an inward as well as an:ioui^ 
ward 'doctrine. There is reascxi to belie vertiiatififttsrral 
tlieology and natural rdi^on. had been taught and 
practised in the ancient Theban dynasty; 'and^ it is 
prc^ble that they continued to be an inward doctrine: 
. Uktkie rest of Egypt, wi:^ poiy dieism, idolatry^ and eil 
tbe HtsiTBRiEs, all the impieties, and all the follies df 
tm^c^> were the outward doctrine. Moses might be 
let inta a knowledge of both ; and under the patronage 
of the. princess,' whose foundling he wasj he might' be 
inktated into tiiose 'mysteries^ where the secret doc*- 
trioe alone was taught, - and the outward, ex^loded^ !But 
we cannot ima^ne that the children of Israel, in gpne- ' 
tblVj* enjoyed tte same privilege, nor that the master^ 
wiere )e»oiavish> to their slaves, of a favour so disdti^ 
gjiii^hedyi.and; often so hard to obtain. .No. -The 
cbikkren^of Israel knew hotl)ing more than theouti^de' 
c£the rdigfon of Egypt,. and if the doctrine we speaik 
ad^^OR kuawn.to them, it was known only in thesu}'. 
pei^tki^LiSTites, and with all thefckbulous t\tc\it«BitdC!Us& 
j^p^MJch M Jiras pressed up and pt^^ute^ V> ^>X^ 
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•* belief* It AVoiild have been luird tlicrcfore to teach, 
1' or /to renew this doctrine in the minds oi' the Israelites, 
V without gi\ing diem an occasion the more, to recall the 
*' jiolydieistieal tables, and practise tlie idolatrous rites^ 
*' they had learnt during their captivity. Rites .and 
** ccrenjonies are often so equivocal, tliat they may l)o L 
*' applied to very diftercnt doctrines. But whea they /.^ 
** are so clo^Hely connected with one doctrine that thev L, 
*^ are not applicable to anothoi', to teach tlie doctrine is, 
*'• in some boit, to teach the ritrs and ceremonies, aiid 
*' 139 authoiize tlie fables on which tliey are founded* 
*' ^losrs therefore l^ein^ at liberty to teach this doctrioe 
*^ of rewards a-nd punishments in a future state, or not to 
*' teaci'i it, miiiht very w ell choose the latter, though In 
induli^ed tlie Israelites, on account of the hardness of 
their hearts, and by the divine permission^ as it is pre* 
*"* Rumed, in scveml observances and customs which did jia 
** net lead directly, though even they did so perhaps ift lai 
** consequence, to the polytheism and idolatry of ll^ypt" \ r 
What a Babel of bad reasoiung has his Loi'dsbop Im^ \i 
Eccumulated out of tlie rubbish of false and inconsistent 

' jiiinciples! And all, to insult the temple of God an<i 
the fortress of Mount Sion! Sometimes, lie represents 
iVIoSES as a divine messenger, and distinguislies betweo^^ 
Hiiat was revealed^ a«d what was not revealed, unto hin» > 
«nd then, a future state not being reveakd to ]\Iosp ^ 
K4rtis the reason he did not teach it. Sometimes agaii^=^^ 
ilc considers him as a mere human lawgiver, acquiring a.^* 
4iis. kno\^'ledge of religion and politics iiom the Egyptian 
4n whose secret learning he had been. intimately iustriic 
^1} and then, the reason of tlie omission is, le^t th ^ 

. dfoctrine of a future state should have drawn th ^ 
^Israelites into those Egyptian supei^stitions^ fi'oi^^ 
ivhich it was AIos-es's purpose to estrange them. A^^^ 
these ifjconsisteccies mfact and reasonings his Lordshi 

' -ddivers in tlie same breath, and witlwut the least intima 

' tion of any change in his principles or opinions. . 
» But let us follow him step by step, without tix>ublin 

i>?OUF heads about his real sentiments^ wmcli.^tliis vie%c 

' iiilg talents regards witli indifference. It is cfeougli ihat^ 
-^v^iitionfute all lie says^ whctlier under his.owjj pj; a^ 

ttB£ui»ed character, •* 
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He begins' with confessing, that one caxnot si^e 
WITHOUT SURPRIZE a (loctriue so.useful to all relU 
gions, and therefore uicoi^porated into all the systems 
vj' Paganism^ left wholly out of that of the Jews. 

It seems then, this o.aiission is no iigiit or trivial 
matter, which may be accounted lor by Moses's disbelief 
of the doctrine ; his ignorance ot it ; or tlie imagidiary 
mischiefs it might possibly produce. So that we may 
be allowed to think it deserved all the pains, the Author 
bf The Divine Legation of Moses has bestowed upoii 
it : whose whimsical reasonings if it ended in a demons 
stmtion of revealed religion, sufficiently atoned for its 
going a little out of the way. 

' His Loi'dship proceeds to shew, in diix^ct opposition tQ ' 
what he said before, that Moses could not be isnoraut 
of the doctrine of a luture state, because tiie Egyptians 
taught it: his knowledge of it (iny Lord tells us) further 
appears from an internal circumstance, some of his 
rites-seeming to allude, or to have a remote relation^ 
' to this very doctrine. This I observe, to his Lordship's 
credit. The remark is just and accurate. Uut we: are 
in no want of his remote relation ; I have shewn just 
above, that the Jewish laws ag^iinst necromancy neces- 
sarily imj:)ly Moses's knowledge of the doctrine. 

He then goes on to explain the advantages which, 
humanly speaking, the Israelites must have received frorn 
this doctrine, in the temper and circumstances with which 
•they left Egypt. ' Moses, says he, ' had to do xvith a 
rebellious and a superstitious people. This likewise 
I observe to his credit : it has the same marks of sagacity 
and truth; and brings us to the very verge oi ihf^ solu- 
tion, proposed by the Author of The Divine Legation ; 
which is, that the Israelites were indeed under an extra- 
ordinary providence, which supplied ail the disadvantages 
oi the omission. Under a common and unef/ual^^prq" 
vidence, religion cannot subsist without the doctrine 
of a future :^tate : for religion implying a just retribution 
of reward and punishment, which under such a providlence 
•is not dispensed, a future state must needs subvene, tq 
prevent the whole ediiice from falling into ruin. And 
tlius we account for tlic fact, which his Lovdslvi^ ^o. 
imply acknowledges^ yiz. (hat the doctrine of a Juture. 

§tat^. 
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state was most useful to all religions^ and, therefore 
incorporated into all tkc religions of Paganism. 
But where an extraordinary providence is administeredi 
good and evil are eicactly distributed > and Iberefoi^ ia 
this circumstance, a futuic statt; is not necessary for the 
support of religion. It is not to be found ia tbe Moaaie 
economy; yeC this ccanomy subsisted for aaaay ages; 
rcHgion therefore did not need it; or, in other woi^ls^ it 
was supported by an extraordinary providejice. 

This is the argument of l^he Divine LegaHon. Let 
us f^ow consider his Lordships present -nSdauB^ tii 
etade it. 

, Shall we say, that an hypothesis ^fmttire.rcuiardi 
^wtd punisfurients was useless amongst a people who 
lived under a thkocaacy, and that the future Judge 
of other people was their immediate Judge and King^ 
who resided in the midst vfthem, and who deait Oi^ 
reaiards and punishments on every occasion? IVVnr 
y^iEV w'KRE so MAXY PRECAUTION'S taken? SfX,. ' 
t -First, let nie observe, tliat tlie pftECAUTioxs hefi^e^.ob^ 
je^fed tOy are intended for au insinuation against IhetFUitlm 
€i Moses's promise of an extraordinary pro\^eoca. ,; A- 
4tfin# of SOPHISM wliich his Iiordship advances and ^1]^ 
iiolcts m comnion with the rest who have written ;agiE|iB^ 
^jf:he Divine. Legation : and winch I sball bere^.^^cc* 
much forbearance on the AuthorVpar^ -expose;^ ritid^f^ 

.'«ervcs« .^ '■. ■ • ■ -. I 

• • ■ • . ■ > > « ^ • 

- : Mos!e;9 affirms^ again and agai», that bis people^iiirje)]^^ 
under an extraordinary providence. He affirj[r^ itiigi^i^i^^ 
but as it is not a^elf-evident tre^h^ it lieeda-lo'.be fHrciyed^ 
Tillthen, the unbeliever is at liberty to urgp ^ny circuiii^ 
^staace in the Jewish law or histbry, whiqh maydee$a-t(0 
bring the reality of that providence into q^es{ioJ^; t^ 
^aao^e, liberty top has the believer, if, at jec^sty.he-^caf^peiF'' 
^9de hin^seif to make use of it ; as mapy,. SQ^prQl^s^JKi^ 
tbGiDSelves> have done l)oth in their, writing; an^rdis- 
/^IQur&ii^s agaimst The Divine Legation^ \XiiMngs \iveie 
:•! 9"tiiis traki^ when .the Author of that bi)gk;jai>0eijto^ 
:^fhe defence of Mos e« : smd to obviate ttH^, oj^j'Wdftna lo 
.t^e I^ifiMorVcj'edit, arising from aiiy^doiit^H^^r.UQ- 
:fyYPursib\p cjrejHnastaiice in the law, or, liistoiy Qf "the Jews 
/^KADeermng this extraordmar^ $xo\v^cac^, Vm^ ^iJ^i%Bfi^ 
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the IKTEBNAL ARGUMENT of tllC 03IISSI0N I an a £fU- 

mehl* which necessarily inferred tliat an- ektrabriliniJry 
provtdehcevviBtis in fact administered in thie Jewish i>epublic. 
What change did this make in the state of the ca^e? 
A very greatone.- Unbelievers were now htdeed at libertyy 
and beti^er^ too, if so perversely inclined, -to ojf>pose, 
and>^«s itfiey could, to confute the argument oi The 
Dhind Legation : but by no rules of good logic couW 
Aey come over again with those Scripture difficulties to 
Moss's credity which tlie argument of The Divine Lega^ 
ihn had entirely obviated, and which it sti^lt cbntio\jed 
fo exctude so long as it remained unanswered. For 
while a demonstrated truth stands, good, no difficulU^^ 
Rising from it, however inexpUcable„ can have any weight 
asain^ that superior evidence. Not to admit this ilinda-- 
tt^ental maxim of cemmon sense, would be to unsett^ 
mimy Sb physical and mathematical deiaonstnitioa, as^ 
well as ttiis moral one. 

'Isay therefore, as thii^s now stand, To oppose dijfi'^ 
cw//ie* ''against the administration of an extraordinary 
providence; after that providence has h^tn provide an<J 
cieftjre ^k proof has been confuted, is the most palpably 
tmd prefaced iu^sition cm our understanding. Ii^ 
Ift^hichj*' however, his Lordsliip is but on^ of a hundred: 
Wid, indeed, the least indecent and inconsisteift^ of tlie 
%tihdred ; ad his declared purpose is to desti^oy the> credit 
'ilatf authority 'of the Jewish Lawgiver. 

I shall not however decline to examine the weight of 
"ij^ese t)bji^tions^ though they be so fooliishly and sopbis- 
•^^Hy c^)truded. 

-» If there was this j&xTRAORDiKAitY provid^ice arf- 

sjiiustered, says his Lordship, JFhy m inany precmtiom 

'taken ? Why was a solemn covenant made 'tcith Goii 

Its with w temporal prince ? JVhy xcere so many 

promises and threatenings of rewards itnd puftish- 

4nentSi temporal indeed^ but future and contii}gmty 

'its zeejiitdy in the Book of Deuteronomy, m^st patht^ 

' fiealip held out by Moses? This difficulty i*. iwDt haM 

to bere«)lved. We find throughout, what we b^li€?refs 

• are wontlto call the History of Providence, but whfeJU 

'^kis' Lordship 14 'leased to entitle, Taicsrrioreewtra^U^ 

"]gAnt phitntJwse^ of Amadisde Gatcie* X\iS& <a5A> 'S^^^ 
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fnoral }]jr)vcrnnicnt of the world, always makes ose of 
huiiian iiicans, as far as those means will ^;' and -nevoT' 
interposes uith his extraor dinar}/ proviilcnce, but wheor 
they ^vill go no i'urther. To do otherwise, would be to 
Hinkc an unnecessary waste of niimclcs; better fitted =ta 
confound our knowledge of Natuiik, by obscuring tbtfi 
harmony of order, than to manifest its Lord and Sovereign,! 
hy controlling its delegated powers. This raetiiod in 
(.rod's moral government, all our ideas of wisdom 'seem' 
to support. Now when He, the gieat Master of the 
Universe, had decreed to rule the Jewish people in an* 
extraordinary way, he di(l not propose to supersede any 
of the measures of civil regimen. And this, I hope, will 
be esteemed a sufficient answer to — Wiiv so ma NT. 
PRECAUTIONS TA KENT, &c. But would you SCO it drawu 
out more at large, you may consult the Authors Remarks: 
on the same kind of sophistry employed by Dr. SyRBit 
airrainst The Divine Legation. v 

Hut (says his lordship) ivould the hypothesis of (y 
future state have been useless? <§'c. IP'ould tkere^ 
(af^ his Lordship goes on) have been any more improf- 
priety in holding oat those [*^anctions] of one kind thui^ 
■those of another^ because the Suprenhc Beings wh(^ 
iUsposed and ordered bofh^ rcas in a parlicnlar manntr^ 
present amongst them? IVould an addition of ree^ 
wards and punishments (more remott*^ hut' eternal^ 
and in all respects far gixater) to the catalogue^ 
have had no effect ? I think neither of these thingsr 
van.be said.^ His I-ordship totally mistakes the drift of^ 
the Author's argument. Tlie Divine Legatioji infers no 
more frorn the fact of the omissioniddin this,' Tliat the 
•Jewish economy, administered hy an extraordinary pro* 
vidcnce, could do without the service of the omitted 
doctrine ; not that that doctrine, even under \«uch a dis- 
jicnsatipn, was of no use, much less that it was iMr 
piiopER. But then one of his foUowei-s, or, what is.ai 
gobd, one 6f the adversaries of The Divine LeifatiofK 
trill be ready to say, '* Uo, future state was' not ^W 
proper, ittiJcli more if it was oiuse, under an extraordinary 
dispensation, How came Moses not to /give it ? . - l*or 
Ijieat and wise ends of providence, vastly countervailing 
tt>e ysU' of- that doctrine, ifydu will believe the Mthoi».cif 

Th6 
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The Divine. Legatiov : wlio, if he did not impose iipon- 
us, when he promised a third volume (as his Lordship 
mtstantly believed lie did) will there explain those c^da 
At large. 

Lord fiolingbroke proceeds r>ext to tell us, wkit oeciun 
tohim^ conGerning the he a so xs of the omn^Hton; ^nd 
previously assures us, he is not over solid tons about 
their weight. This, I suppose, is to make his counter* 
pass current: for then, as Hobbes expresses it, they b&. 
come the monei/ of fools ^ when we cease to be sQUciton% 
about their worth ; when we try tliem by tlieir colour, l>ot 
their weight ; their rhetoric, and not their logic. But thi«i 
Jaust be said with exception to the first, ^\hich is alto* 
f ether logical, and very entertaining* 

If (says his Lordship) the doctrine of the imwort(h-- 

lity of the soul and a future state had beewrcveahd ta 

MoseSj that he might teach them to the Israelites^ h^ 

^ould have taught them most certainly. Jint he did 

n^t teach them. They were, thercjore, not revealed^ 

It is in niood and figure, you see ; and, I warrant you, 

•designed to supply what was wanting in The DitHnQ 

\Leg/ition : though as the author of that book certainly 

'Ixilieved, /A« doctrines were not revealedy 'tis ten to pijq 

but be thought Moses was not at liberty tP teach them j 

sinless you can suppose that his Lordship, who believed 

*iiolbing of Revelation, might behevo Moses to b<? re^tri^in* 

xd from teaching what God had not reveal^ to hiuj ; 

Bnd yet, that the Author of The Divine Legatiotif who 

'held Moses's pretensions to be true, miglit tliink him .4I 

liberty to go beyond his commission. Thus far, then, 

^tbese two writers may be said to agree 5 but this good 

understanding lasts not long. Ilia Lordships fHOflest)/ 

and tlie other s pertness soon make the breach as widi^ 

^s e ver.— ^//7/ j^ they were not so ;Tt'er7/frf (says his Lord-^ 

ship) some pert bivxnk or other will be ready to teH 

yoti^. . For vie, I dare not pretend to guess. The Jbr^ 

wardncvss of the one, and the backwariJness of the olhpr, 

are equally well suited to their respective princij)les, 

iihoiiUl bis Lordship have guessed, it might have brouglit 

hiiri to what he most dreaded, the divine original of the 

Jenisb ireligion : had bis adversary forborii to guess, he 

Jiftd betr*y^ to caus^ «Mid left tjiosc <i^^ xuiiJ^sy^V^s^^V 
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which enabled him, I do not say to gqess, but .to^di^Qc^ippr; 
ami to danojistrate the Divine legation qf'Mo$fs^ 

However, TAw his Lordship will presume i(k04v4ncej 
thai since these doctrines were not revealed. by .(j.od 
to his servant Moses, it is highly probaMe^^hat ,the 
legislator made a scruple of teaching them tojh^ 
I^raeliies^ howsoet^er well instructed he might b^in 
them hi)nself\ and howsoever useful to government, he 
might think them. , . I 

Here, you see, he personates a believer, who i^oldg 
Moses to be an inspired lawgiver: but observe, bpw 
poorly he sustains his part ! Either Mo3es did inij^ed 
receive the law from God, or he did not. If he didiMt> 
why are we mocked with the distinction beUyeeh wijfif 
was revealed, and what was not revealed, when no^lpg 
was revealed ? If Moses did receive the law froi^ God^ 
why are we still worse mocked with the distinctipn jfee^ 
tween what was revealed, and what was not reve.i^€i(]v 
wh^n every thing was revealed ; as well, the direction ft>* 
omitting a future state, as the direction tq inculctft^ 
the unity of the Godhead ? Why was all tliis noocb^y^s 
you say ? For a very good purpose ; it was to drevf ^ 
from the true object ot our inquiry, which is, wh^tt 
intended by the omission^ to that fantastic, iihjigct 
which only respects what Moses intended by it JFw 
the intention of God supposes the mission aiid inspjcsur^ 
tion of a prophet ; but the intention of Moses, wben con^*-" 
sidered in contradistinction to God's, terminates in 
human views of an ordinary lawgiver; which Iea43 
back again to infidelity. 

But lie soon strips Moses of his mission, and ir>ye%t^ 
him again with his civil character : and here he coQsidejrsy 
what it was, . which, under this character, might induct 
Moses to omit a future state ; and he finds it_to be, 1^ 
this doctrine should have hurt the doctrine of the piM^; 
whicli it was his purpose to inculcate amongst his peopi<9; 
in opposition to the Egyptian polytheism. 

Moses (says his Lordship) it is highly probahk^ 
fnade a scruple of teaching these doctrines tQ tke 
IsraeiifeSy howsoever xcell instructed he might &e An 
them himselfy and howsoever useful to government 
iie might think them. The people ofJEi^gypty Ji^(L,$ll 
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dtkeir nations J were pohftheisfSyb^t'4iff^r^ntjrotn all 
others : there was in Egypt an inward as, well a& out- 
Wfird'^ctrifie : natural theology and , natural reli- 

"gion wef^i the inward doctri/^e; while polvtheismj 
tdoiatryi and all the mysteries, all the tmpieties 
end Jollies of niagiCj were the outward dqCtfwe.: 
Moses was initiated into those mysteries where the 
4fecret doctrine alone was taught ^ and the outward 
exploded. — ^^For aii accurate divider, commend me .to his 
liprdship. In distinguishing between \he inward w^ 

"^^ outward doctrines of the Egyptians, lie puts all the 
m^iteriesw^m^^^ the outward: though if they had an 

.'imfiiirdy it must necessarily be part of those mysteries. 

'But he makes amends presently (though his amends to 

^-tiii(h is as it should be, always at the expence of a. con- 
tradiction) and says, that Moses learnt the inward 
doctrine in the mysteries. Let this pass. He proceeds-— 
Moses had the knowledge of both outward and inward. 
^Not so the Israelites in general. They knew nothing. 

' more than the outside of the religion of Egypt. And 

. '^ a future state was known to them^ it was known 
yultf in the superstitious ritesy and with all thefabu" 

* J^us circufnstgfwesy in which it was dressed up and 

'^ presented to the vulgar belief. It would be hard 
therefore to teach or to renew this doctrine in the 
iftinas of the Israelites^ without giving them an occa* 
sion the more to recal the j)olytheistical fables^ and 
practise the idolatrous rites they had learnt during 

' their captivity. 
.The Childreiii of Israel, it seems, knew no more of 
a future state^ than by the superstitious rites and 

fabutopis circumstances with which it was dressed 
Uh and presented to the public belief. What then? 

'Moses, h^ owns, knew more. And what hindered 
MbsES from communicating of his knowledge to the 

*{)eojJfe, when he took them under his protection, and 
gave them a new law and a new religion ? His Lordship 
^tfS us understand that this people knew as little of the 

^^tfnityj for he tells us, it w^as amongst the inward dqctrines 

*6f tne Egyptians: yet this did not hinder Moses 'from 

^K^brdCting his people in the doctrine of the Unity, What 
t&en liDQuld binder bis teachine them t\xe mw^^L i^otXtvcx^ 
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6f a ititure atate, ditested of its fabulous circtmfsfd.flC0s?^ 
He had divested religious worship of the abeurditiies of 
detni-^ds and. heroes; Wh^t should hinder him ifom 
diTesthig 9k future state of Charon's boat and the Elysiatt. 
fields? But the notion of a future state would have re- 
called those fabulous circumstances which bad been long 
connected witii it. And was not religious worship, tin<{ier 
&e idea of a tutelar deity, and a temporal kingj Tntich 
jnore apt id recal the polytheism of Estypt? Yet Mose^ 
ventured upon tins inconvenience, for the sfeke of great 
advantages; Why should be not venture on theoilx^r, 
for the sake of greater? for the doctrine of a futtrne state 
is, as his Lordship confesses, even necessary both to civil 
and religious society. But what does Ik* talk of the dan- 
ger of giving entry to the fables and superstitions con- 
cerning the soul (superstitions^ which, though leaimt 
indeed in the Captivity, were common to all tte nation^ 
of polytheism) when in other places he assures uSj that 
Moses indulged tlie Israelites in the most characteristic;^ 
Superstitions of Egypt ? "^ 

However, let us see how he supports this uise obser^ — 
vation. Rites and ceremonies (says his Lordship) ar^ 
often so equivocal, that they may be applied to vert^ 
different doctri?ieJi. But zthen they are so closeli^ 
connected with a doctrine^ that they are not applica-^ 
ble to another^ to teach the doctrine is, in some aoat^ 
to teach the rites and ceremonies. — In some sort, i^ 
^'dl . put in, to soften the deformity of this inveftedK 
logic. His point is to shew that a superstitious rite, re-^ 
lating to, and dependent on, a certain doctrine, w ill 
obtrude itself whenever that doctrine is taught : aiid hid 
reasoning is only calculated to prove, that where the rit^ 
is practised, the doctrine will soon follow. This niay 
indeed be true. But then it does not hold in the reverse, 
that the rite tbllows the doctrine : because a principal may 
fetand without its dependent; but a dependent Can never 
subsist without its principal. 

\ Under cover of these grotesque shapes, into which his 
lordship has travestied the Jewish Lawgiver, he concludes, 
that MosES Z'-^mo- AT LIBERTY to teach this doctr;infi 
tfr^ewards and pufiishments m a future statCy.pr nof 
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itttai btit at the Very beginning of this pafkgirai[)h that he 
ttlh viSy Maiis tt/WiroT; at liberty fb tiach-'or- not 
to ieAth. His words are^ these, Since ihi^ doctrt7i€*Trds 
not revealid'by Gddtohis sertant Mo^esy it is highly 
prob&Ule tkdt fki^ legislator kADE'A scruple i)f 
itathing it. Birt his Lordship v^^W kno^s that Statesmen 
js'oon get the better of their scruples; arid thien, b^^ dW- 
other fetch of pohtical castiisti^, find'thepiselves rtlcfre at 
liberty than ever. 

I had obseWed above, that our* noble discourser, tvbo 
makes Moses so scfupiilotis thdt he would on no tcViiis 
aflford k handle for one single superstjtioh of Egypt to 
gieft fobtiilg atnong his pfe6ple, has, on other occasions^ 
eharged him with iiitroducrng theili by wholesale. He - 
tms sensible his inconsistency was likely to be detected, 
tad therefdre he now attempts to obviate it — Though fie 
[Moses] indulged the Israelites^ on account &f the 
hardness of their hearts^ ahdlriif the Divine permis^ioyi^ 
&^ it is presumtd^ in several observations and custqms^ 
'Which did not lead directly], though even they did so 
perhaps in consequence, to the polytheism and ido- 
latry of Egypt. And could the teaching the doctrine 
X)f a future state possibly do more than l^ad tn con- 
seqUEnce (as his Lordship elegantly expresses it) to the 
polytheism and idolatry of Egypt, by drawing after it 
those superstitious rites and fabulous circumstances 
tvhich, he tells us, then attended the popular notion of 
^uch a: state? It^ for the hardness of their heartSy they 
were indulged in several observances and customs^ which 
dnly led in tonsequence to pol}i:heism and idolatry; why, 
for the same hardness of he^rt, were they not indulged 
with the doctrine of a future state, which did not lead, 
but by a very remote consequence, to polytheism and 
idolatry ? Especially since this hardness af heart would 
less bear the denial of a doctrine so alluring td the 
liuman mind, than the denial of a RirE, to which habit 
only and old custom had given an occasional propensity. 
Again, those rites, indulged to the people, for the hard'- 
tiess of their hearts, had, in theiriselves, little use or 
tendency tb advance the ends of the Jewish dispensation ; 
fcut rather retarded them : whereas a future statfe^ b^ Ivia 
JU>rd»bv>yW/2 caDje33ion/is mostv»e:&Att> ts^t^'^t^^ 
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and therefore incorporated into all the systems of pagan- 
ism; and was )>articulariy useful to the Israelites, who 
were, he says, both a rebeUious and a superstitiom 
people ; dispositions, which not only made it necessary 
to omit nothing that might inforce obedience, but likewise 
facilitated the reception and supported the influence of 
the doctiine in qu^tion. 

You have here tlie whole of his Lordship's boasted 
solution of this important circumstaiice of the omiss^qk. 
And yoii see how vainly he strives to elude its force.. 
Overwhelmed, as it were, with Uie weight of so irresisti-. 
blc a power, after long wriggling to get free, he at length 
crawls forth ; but so maimea and broken, so impotent and 
fretful, tlmt all his remaining sticngth is in liis venom. 
And this 1h) now shexis in abundance over the whole 
Mosaic Economy. It is pronounced to be a gross im- 
posture; and tliis very ciixumstance of the omission 
IS given as an undoubted proof of tlie accusation. 

— " C]an we be surprised then'' (says liis Lordsliip) 
" that the Jews ascril>ed to the all-ix^rfect Being, on 
*' various occasions, such a conduct and such laws as 
" are inconsistent witli his most obvious perfections? 
*' Can we believe such a conduct and sucli laws to have' 
'* been his, on tlie word of the proudest and most lying 
" nation in the world? Many otlier considerations 
'* might have their place here. But I shall confine my* 
" self to one ; whtcb I do not remember to have seen 
" nor beard ur^ccd on one side^ nor anticipated qa 
'* the other, lo shew, tlien, the more evidently, how 
•; AUstRD, as well as impious, it is to ascribe these 
^ Mos^ucal laws to God, let it be considered, tliat 
** NEiiUER the people of Israel, nor their I.«g^slatar 
"perhaps, knew any thing of another life, 
^ wherein the crimes committed in tiiis life are to be 
punislied. Although he might have learped this doc'* 
triiK, which was not so much a secret doctrine as it 
may be presumai tliat the Unity of the Supreme God 
** was, amon^t the Egyptians. \Vbetber he had learned 
'^^ t>oth or eiUKr, or neither of them in those schools^ 
** cannot be detcmnncd : but this may be advanced 
*' WITH assurance; If Moses knew, tbateriioes^ aD4 
'^ ^^ndore idolatry, oae (^ \!cifc SF^!<^^^^?^.J^^^ 
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'^punished in another life, he deceived the people in the 
'^ covenant they made, by his intervention, with God.' 
'** If he did not know it, I say it with horror, the conse- 
•*' quence, according to the hypothesis I oppose, must 
^* be, that God deceived both him and theln. In either 
** case, a covenant or bargain was made, wherein the 
" conditions of obedience and disobedience were not ' 
^* fully, nor by consequence, fairly stated. The Israel- 
" ites had better things to hope, and worse to fear, tlian 
" those which were expressed in it : and their whole 
** history seems to shew how much need they had of 
'* these additional motives to restrain them from poly- 
** theism and idolatry, and to answer the assumed pur- 
" poses of Divine Providence." 

This argument, advanced with so much assurance, 
his Lordship says, he does 7iot remember to have seen,^ 
or heard urged on one side, nor anticipated on the 
other, A gentle reproof, as we are to understand it, of 
the Author of The Divine Legation : for none but he, I 
think, eould anticipate an objection to an argument which 
lione but he had employed. Give me leave then to sup-, 
ply his defects : I am the first good-natured animadverter. 
dn him that has done so ; the rest have contented them- 
selves with their best endeavours to expose them. And 
as his Lordship is so generous to invite an answer to it, 
he shall not be disappointed. ' 

Let it be considered (says his Lordship) that perhaps 
Moses KTljrEw noticing of another life, zohcrein the 
crimes coriimitted in this life are to be punished.-^ 
Considered by whom? Not by his Lordship, or his 
kind readers : for his reasoning has brouglit them to cow- 
sider the contrary. " Many probable reasons (says he) 
" might he brought to shew, that this was an Egyptian 
** doctrine before the exode; and this particularly, that 
" it was propagated from Egypt, so soon at least after- 
" wards, by all those who were instructed like Mose3 
** in the \visdom of that people. He transported much 
" of this wisdom into the scheme of religion and govern- 
" ment which he gave the Israelites: and, among other 
" things, certain rites, which seem to allude, or 

^ HAVE A REMOTE relation, TO THIS I>OC*t^V^lL*\ 

^TtiB pais^hly mi^t have reciirired to Ihiia Vot&^\^» '*\S& 
' S3 "*(> 
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be was boasting of this Deiv and unanlicipatedBiffjax^tf' 
and therefore, in the tricking it up aniongs»t bis /rag^ 
meuts, to his perhaps, he adds, by a very happy correo 
tp-ve, aUhough Moses might have learnt this doctrine^ 
which u'AS NOT so much a 3Kgr£t doctrine, a^ it may 
he presumed that the Unity of the Supreme Qod wa^ 
amongst the Egyptians. But he had done better- to 
have left his contradictions unconnected, and have trusted 
to the ratre sagacity of his readers to find them out ile 
bad ever an ill hand at rcconcihng mattery ; so in th^ case 
before: us, in the very act of covering oqe coutradictioDy 
h^ commits another. lie is here speaking of a future 
lyiatc, divested of its fabuloits circumstaooeji ; perhaps^ 
says he, Moses knew nothixg of ANOTi|£ft WFE* 
Which was, not so uw^ a secret doctrine as that 
of the Unity. Now, Sir, turn back a (ppment ta the 
long quotation given in page 249, and thei*e you will 
i^d, that a future state, divested, pf its fabulous circum- 
stances, wa3 as much a. secret doctrine^ as th£it of 
the Unity : " There is reason. to t)di^e that natural 
" theology and natuml religion w^e inward doctrioes 
^'amongst the Egyptians. Mos£$ oiight be let into a 
'/ knowledge of both by being initiated into those 
*V mysteries where the ^^<rref doctrine alone, was taught 
^^ But we <^nnot imagine, that the cMldrea of Israj^ iu 
'^ general enjoyed the same privilege. No, they . kne:^ 
^l nothing more than th4 outride pf the Egyptian reli- 
"ygiqn: mid if the doctrine ffv^ jspeak o/iafxjtuw 
*^ state] was known to them, it was knownoniv in the 
^^superstitious rites, and with all the fabulous circvuny 
^^ j^t^nces in which it was dressed up and .prep^nted tQ 
•^ vulgar belief."— Is not this, now, a plain dficlaratipOj 
|bat ^future state, divestecj of it$ fabulouf circum* 
stai^ces^ was as much a secret doctrine aj^ the doctrif^ 
if the Unity? 

V But his Lordship's cbntrpdictipns ar^ tbelea^tpf my 
concern. It is his argument I have now to d9 withi 
And this; be^ay^ he advances w^tji Assfj^ANC*.* It 
is fit b^ irf^ould. . Modesty would b§ very ij^ b^^wed 
on such opinions. 
'-.He thinks ^^aor^^^tiq^ those,- who l^iplci n(V;|^(uK 
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Jtliat Ma^«; ar t^ai Gaj> ^imetf, »cted> t^fairly .iy 
the Isrmlit^s. How so, you ask? Because onie qr 
Othpr of them conocp.1ed tiaat state. And what if ti^ey 
.4m1 ? Why then tliey concealed one of the actual s^jne- 
tious of moral conduct, future pwrnhment. But who 
told him, tiiat this, .which \\^s no sapction of the Jawisji 
laWf was 4, sanction to ti^e moral conduot of the Jewish 
people? VVho, unless tlie artijmul th^ologer?. ihiQ 
man he mQ$t despises and decries. 

And, eveu in artificial theology ^ there is noticing but 
.the CALViNjsTiCAL teuct oi original iiHy which gives 
the lea^t coui>teuaiice to so inonstruus an opinioa ; every 
.thing m the ..Gospei., every thing in the NATUAiii. 
T^iEQi-Ox^^r, ex^rlaiim again$tit ^ 

JEsys, indeed, to prove that the doparted Israelites 
still existed, quoteip tlie title God was plesasexl to give him- 
fcif, of the God of Abriiham, hmc^ an4 Jacob; ajod 
this, together with thejr .exist e^W^^ proves iikewise the 
[happiness of their condition : for tii^ r^atiop they are said 
to stand in with God, shews them to he of his kingdom. 
, Jdut we 'rHu$t raneaiher, that the qiiestioo with bis Lord- 
ship i3, not of rewurd^ but punishme^^t. .Again, Jfisug 
jspeaks (indeed in a parable) of the deceased rich man^ 
as in a place of torment. jBut we must reijaember that 
the sc^ne w^s laid at a time when tlie docitripe of 9. future 
^tate was become national. To kn^w his .sentifoents on 
the question oi subject ion to an unknoxon sanction^ we 
should do well to consider, the follo^ving words, " Thp 
" servant which knew his Lord's will, and prepared uoit 
" himself, neither did accordii^g to his will, slmll be 
," beaten with many stripes; but he that knew not, and 
." did commit things wortliy of stripes, shail, be teateti 
" with few stripes*." Now the will of a master or sove- 
reign, declared in his laws, always in<;lu<de^ in it.thp 
safictioijiS of those laws. The author of tl^e Epistle. to 
the Hebrews expressly distiflguislies the sa«ctton ;of ti^ 
Jewish Law frxwn that of tlie Gospel ; and ipakes the id^ 
jei^ewe to consist in this^ tliat the one. was (tf temporal 
pujtiishments, and the other of future. . fie that dte- 
spised Moses' law died without .m^rcy^ luider tT^o m^ 
three mtnesses. ;. Of how mu,ch sorer. putmbmenU 

' S 4 511*5^^0^^ 
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suppose if Cf shall he be thought worthy j whd hath^tnd^^ 
den underfoot the Son of God*f Which Appeal is. 
urithotit common sense or honesty, on suppoBitkm^atthfts 
apostle held the Jews to be subject to future punisb*^ 
ikietits, before that sanction was promulged unto iistsA. 
From the Gqspel therefore it cannot be inferred, that 
the Israelites, while only following the law of Moees k 
which the sanction of a future state is not delivei%d, 
were liable or subject to the punishments of that state.' 

Let us see next, Whether natural theology, or 
natural religion (as his Ia)rd8hip is pleased, far somd 
reason or other,^ to distinguish the terms) hath tau^t U8^ 
that a people, living under an extraordinary pr&vittente 
or tlie immediate government of God, to wlram' he had 
given: a law and revealed a religion, both supported by 
feviporal ^ sanctions only, could be deemed subject t6 
those future punishments, unknown to thetn, An^hich 
^^^Kra/ religion before, and revealed religion since^ 
hiave discovered to be due to bad men living under 'ft 
tommon providence. • .• j 

Natural religion standeth (as has been ah«i^ 
ihcwn) on this principle, " that the Govemor'of the Uni- 
** verse rewards and punishes moral agents/' Tte 
length or shortness of human existence come not prima* 
rily into the idea of religion : not even into that com-* 
plete idea of religion delivered by St Paul, in his general 
definition of it. The religionist, says he, must Oeiiett 
that God isy and that he is a kewavlder of those who 
seek him. 

While God exactly distributed his rew ards and punish- 
ments here^ the light of nature directed men to look u6 
fiitther for the sanctions of his laws. But when it came t6 
be seen> that he was not always a rewarder and ^ 
punisher here, men necessarily concluded, from his miOrfA. 
attributes, that he would be so, hereafter : and conse- 
miently, that this life was but a small portion of human 
^aikration. They had not yet speculated on the permaneift 
tictture of the soul ; -and when they did 50, that consideras 
.tlon, "Which under an ordinary providence came strong 
in aid of the moral argument for another life,- had no 
tondency under the extraordinary to open to them the 

^ Chap, X. Nti. a^> ^^. 
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pnmpetts iof futurity : because, though tbey -saw the 
souVunafil'Cted by titiose causes which brought the bod^ 
Id destruction, yet they held it to be equally dependent 
on the Creator's will ; who, amongst the various ineans 
of its dissolution, of which they had no idea, had, for 
doght they knew, provided one or more than one for that 
purpose. >• 

In this manner was a future state brought, hy 
natural light; into religion : and from thenceforth became 
a "necessary part of it. But, in the Jewish theocracy, 
God was an exact rewarder and punisher, here. Natural 
l^ht therefore shewed that under such an administratimi^ 
1^ subjects of it did not become liable to future punish-^ 
inents till that sanction was known amongst them. 
\ Thus both natural and revealed religion shew, that hit 
lordship calumniated them, when he affirmed, that; 
according to the hypothesis he opposed^ Moses deceived 
the people in the aycenant they made, by his inter* 
vention^ with God : or that, if Moses did not knott 
the doctrine of a future statCy then God deceived both 
fAnand them. 

' Should it be asked, how God will deal with wicked 
iiiim thus dying under the Mosaic dispensation? give me 
kave to answer, in the words of Dr. Clarke, on a libt 
occasion. He had demonstrated a self-moving substance 
to: be immaterial, and so, not perishable like bodies. But^ 
-as this included the souls of irrational animals, it was 
a^kcd " How these were to be disposed of, when they 
had left their respective habitations ? " To which he very 
properly replies, '* Certainly, the omnipotent and infi- 
'^^ nitely wise God may, without any great difficulty, b^ 
supposed to have more ways of disposing of bis 
creatures" [I add, with perfect justice and equity, and 
•Willi equal measure to all] " than we are, at present^ let 
*^- into the secret of*." But if the Author of The Divine 
Legation has not promised more than he can peiform (as 
-fais long delay gives us too much cause to suspect) this 
matter will i9e explained at large, in his account of the 

•SCBIPTU RE DOCTRINE OF THE REDEMPTIONT, whicb, 

.lie has told us, is to have a place in his last volume!. 

'■•'* '• Oct&vo Tracts against Dodwell and ColUiiS) ^% VSa* - . 
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. Nothing n^wTOoiains of.this obj^ctiaDi but the aanctioa 

oil future rewards: and I would by do n^eMs deprive 

jfb^ fiuthfUl Israelites of tbese^ Yi\» Ijordsbip tb^efoi^ 

Jbo^ this to make bis best of: and, in bis opinio3,' even aa 

ninclaimed reward is foul dealing ; for te joins it witb 

gmnishfuentf as if his consequencae, against God's justiise 

and goodness, might be equally deduced from either of 

ttiem.'^^A covenant, says he, n-as made^ wherein the 

conditiom of obedietice and disobedience were not 

fphUVf nor, by consequencej fairlv litated. The 

f^raeUtes had better things to hope, and zeors^ 

to fear than those which were cjppressed in it. Though 

if be l^ard on a generous benefactor to be denied m 

right of giving more than he had promised ; it is sbll 

Jtiarder on the poor debtor, that lie is not at libjorty to re- 

p^v^ more. True it is, tliat, in this case, the conditiom 

Hure not fully stated; and therefore^ acc<Mxliog to bi^ 

Loord^hips logic, pY consequence not faialy. To 

atrengthen this consequence^ his Lord^p concludes i& 

fihese words-^^W their whole history seems to shew 

how much need they had of these additional motiv^ 

0utui'e rewards and purasliments] to restrain them from 

polytheism and idolatry^ and to answer the assu^i^o 

purposes of Divine Providence. 

.^ Whoever puts all thes^ things together — " That Mose? 

was himself of the race of Israel — was learned in all tb^ 

wisdom of Egypt — and capable of freeing his people frcMH 

Ibeir ypke— that he brought them > within sigfa^ of tb^ 

|)romised land ; a fertile country, which they were to cod- 

/]uer and inhabit — that he instituted a system of laws, 

.^hich has been the admiration of the wisest men of all 

^^s — that he understood the doctrine of a future statb, 

tuid, by his experience gained in Egypt, knew the efiicacy 

<>f it in general; and, by his perfect knowledge of th!^ 

rebellious and superstitious temper of his own people 

.<X)uld not but see how useful it was to them in particular'^-*- 

iWhoever, I say, puts all these things together (and all 

these things are amongst his Lordship's concessions) ond 

ffi, the same time considers, that !Moses, througbout his 

whol^ system of law and religion, is ei^rely silent €oi> 

cerning 9i future state of reward^ m)d puoisbments, M-ilJ^ 

1 believe. 
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L »b^eve, conclude tbat ttiere wm sooieUiing QK)re.in tbe 
AMISSION than Lord BpLiNGBaoKS cQuld faJthom, ix; 
UloaatrW^^. willing to discover, . 2 

i ^ut let us turn from Moses's conduct (which will bo 
risowhere considered at large) to his X^ovdships, which Uk 
lar preaent husioess. 

.1. first, he gives us his conjectures, tg account for^ 
ymi^sioni exclusive of Mosks s Div'me Legation : i^^ 
ift if di^^tisfied with them himself (which h^ well might 
!ie> for they destroy pne another), 

.3. . He ne^t attempts, you see, to prove, that tJieZ^^^ 
Hon could not be divine. iro6i this very circumstance ef 
^e Qmimon. - 

3. But now he will go further, and demonstrate that 
siQ &vtraQrdinary providence in general, such ^ one a^i 
is represented by Moses, and which the Author of Th4f 
'Qivitie Legation has proved, from the circumstance of 
the amiwo?^j was actually administered in the Jewish 
republic, could not possibly be administered, without de* 
^tiRdying fiee-^will; without making virtue servile; and 
i^ithwt rela7(ing universal benevolence. 

, 4, And lastly, to make all sure, he shuts up the ac^ 
tmnt by shewing,, that an e^viraordinary provideacf 
pQuld answer w reasonable end or purpose, r : 

': In hi^ first and last order of evaisions, he seems to be 
l^ope ; but, in the second and third, he had t^^e pleasure 
of seeing many an orthodox writer against Th^ Gi^ine 
Istgation (to use liis Lordship's langqage) in coHfede- 
iVUJy witli him. v : - '^ 

* ^ bave examined his Lordship's first ai^d second prder^ 
^Tb^ third and fourth remain to be coqsjdejred ; it is tha 
lai^t refuge of hjf infidelity ; and then, I think, I mayjra^ 
lufSi bkn back to the Author of Tht Divine LegationiA/^ 
pve us ft fresh vipw of him ; if so be he thiuk it worj;I| 
bjs-wbiki to defend. the oth§r prineipjc^. <^ his.boplt 
^gaiQst bjm; 

;. 1. tiis first objection to the administratiop of an OKtraoi^ 
jdinary proyickeiicey^uch ap:MQS)t:3 promised to hjb^ people 
(CUP th^ p^rt pf Goj^, i$, thatit woi4d pjcs^^ uoy |:Hc;i>-wf 14^ 
S«rt h^* let me. observe^, that be affects to disguise the 
tuHnediate Qbject qf his Stacks and, in arguing a^kiel 
l» fijcir^Qr^in^tprtavidew?^; .etus^ tp «lQtsv»^?« \v\jci'>ic«i 
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generel, as the point arises out of an nha^nary xKs^iJter 
between him and the divines; who, he prefenids, are (&-^^ 
satisfied with the present order of thinss, iahd require^' nf 
the terms of their acquiescence in Goa s governrnent, the 
fldministration of an equal providence, here. But thb 
obliquity in disguising the true object of his attaicir noH 
being ot itself sufficient to embarrass his adversaries, bi^ 
further supports it by a prevarication : for it is nbt trucj^ 
that divines are dissatisfied with the present ordbr of thitigi^ 
or that they require a better. All the ground they ever* 
gave his Lordship for imputing this scanaal to them being 
only this assertion, " That if the present state' be the 
"whole of man's existence, then the justice of God would 
have more exactly dispensed good and evil here : but^ 
as he has not done so, it follows, that there will be a state 
rf rewards and punishments thereof terJ*' 

This premised, I proceed to his first objection. — " In 
*• gfX)d earnest (says his Lordship) is a system of patti- 
^* cular providences, in which the Supreme Being, or h» 
" angels, like his minfeters to reward, and his executioner?* 
" to punish, are constantly employed- in the affairs of* 
" mankind, much more reasonable" [thari the Gods of 
Epicurus or the morals of Polemo] ? " Would Ihtf 
" justice of God be more manifest in such a stat« of 
** thii^ than in the present ? I see no room for MERit 
" on the part of man, nor for justice on tlie partcl 
** God, in such a state." *' 

His Lordship asks, whether the justice of God wouTA 
he more manifest in such a state of things, where gdbd 
is constantly dispensed to the virtuous, and evil to the 
wicked, than in the present ^ where good and evil happen 
indifferently to all men ? If his Lordship, hy the pr^seftt 
state of things^ includes the rectification of them in a 
future state, I answer, that the ji/tf/icc of God won td not 
be more manifest, but equally and fully manifest m 
either case. If his Lordship does not include this recti- 
fication in a future state, then I answer his question' by' 
another; would the justice of the civil magistrate be 
more manifest, where he exactly dispenses rewards to' 
good men, and punishment to evil, than where he sufifefs 
the cunning and the powerful to carve for themselves ? 

Bat Ae sees no room /or merit -on ^A^ ^rt 'ofrntM, 
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wfrjwtife on fhe part of God. If be does oot ^^^ee^.it 
IS Jbos pwn fiju^ilt It 15 owing . to his prevaric^tiog l^oth 
wjj^ Jbiunself and his reader ; to the turning his view from 
tl^.Saiptui^-representationpf an equal providence. \ft 
tljtff iniquity of Cfdvinifitical election, and to the partial^tiefl^ 
ot faoaties concerning the favoured . workings of the, 
Sfdrit; and to his giving these to the reader, in its steadL 
How dexterously does he sXxAc enthusiasm ajxdpredesr 
tination into the Scripture-doctrine of an equal, provi^ 
device ! — If some men were determined to goodness 
by the secret workings of the Spirit ^ &c. Yes, indejcd, 
if you will be so kind to allow lum, that under an equal 
providence the will is oyerruled, he will be able to shetv 
you, there is an end of all merit and demerit But this 
siibstituting artificial theology (as he calls it) in the (^cq[: 
of Bible-theology^ is his usual legerdemain. So again-^. 
Jean conceive still less, that individual creatures be- 
fore they have done either good or evily nay, beforcr 
their actual existence^ can be the objects of predilec*-: 
tion or aversion^ of love or hatred^ to God. Who, of 
the Gospel' divines, against whom he is here writing, would 
have him conceive any thing of this at all ? It is the 
artificial theologerj the depraver, as he says, of tbc| 
Qospel, who would draw him into so absurd a system. 
Bi<t what has diis exploded theology ^ that abounda only 
in human inventions, to do with the extraordinary provi^^ 
dence, represented in Holy Writ ! To say, that thig ,pra-^ 
vidence takes away man's merit and God's justice,, is 
confounding all our ideas of right and wrong. Is it pgfc 
the highest merit of a rational creature, to comply with 
^t motive which has. most real weight? And is. not 
.God's justice then most manifest, when the order of things, 
present fewest difiicu]ties a4id obscurities ir\ our c^nitecH^ 
piation of it? His Lordship was plainly of these scnti-^ 
ments, when, arguing against God's compliance >iitb tb?, 
Jjewish hardness of hearty he thought it more becoming 
the Master of the Universe, to bend the perversestiffness 
(tf their wills: and, when arguing against a /^/e^r^ .^f^/^^ 
6pm the present good order of things^ he pret^nds^ ^9 
sjsew, against divines and atheists in conjunctiouii ,^a( 
there is Ijttje or no irregularity in the .present disppns% 
tipns of Providence; at; least, not. so mud^^ >^^ ^s«\^ 
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eotmnonly ifnagine. And why was this parddox i^ t^lfaciitf; 
but from a consciousness that the more eica6t-the pr^ttit 
administration of God*s providence appeatied, ■ *h6 in^re 
manifest it made his justice ? But noit his • LofdSiip'fl 
feHowert may be apt to pretend, that their tlna&tei*'l«H 
here done no more, indeed scarce so -rtmob, at leiftst not 
in so express terms, as a celebrated Prelate, in ohe of h» 
discourses at the Temple ; who tells m-, " That ah imitte* 
** diate and visible interposition tff Providence iti behalf 
** of the righteous, and for the punishment of the v» ickcfd, 

** would INTERFERE WITH THE tRtEl>0M Of MdAAl! 
♦* AGEKTS, AND NOT LEAVE ROOBI I^Oll tHfelR fAlAtV 

But they who object this to us, have not Considered Ae 
imture of moral differences. For, as another Ifearhed 
Prelate well observes, A little etpeiHenct may cdnvinte 
VSj that the same things at different- times, i^-ft&t tHt 
safne1[. Now if different times may make Sueh 'altera'*' 
Mona ill identity, wliat must different men - do?- The^ 
thing said being by all candid interprietatibn to be r^* 
teed on the purpose &f saying. 

2. Lord Bolingbroke*!^ second objectimi against dti 
^squal providence is, that it woiild make virtue sEiii 
Vile. — " If the good, besides the enjoyment of adl that 
^* happiness which is inseparable from virtue, were^i^ 
** empted from all kinds of evil, and if the wicked, be^^ 
*• sides all those evils wliich are inseparable from vice, 
** and those which happen to all men in the ordinaiy 
** course of events, were exposed to others that the hand 
'* of Grod inflicted on them in an extraordinary matmcir, 
** such good men woifld have \tKY iiTtjue MEait; 
** they would have, while they continued to be good, iW 
'• other merit than tlrat of children who arc cajafed intd 
** their duty ; or than that of galley-slaves who ply at th6 
** Oar, because they hear and see and fear the lash of the 
^ boatswain.'' 

If the perfection of a rational creature consists in act^ 
ing according to reason ; and if his merit rises in propfor*- 
lion as he advances in perfection ; how can that fltate^ 
which best secures him from acting irrationally, leiscfn ot 
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f Scripture vindicated from th^ Misrcjgrcsentations of the Asiopqf 
Bangor, f. 1^5, ^ ^ "^ ^^"•' "^ 
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tike uMmff las oi^rit ? Are the actions of the Detty-ttf IMF 
MMbi for hut moral incapacity of being unjust or maJigi^^ 
nant ? The motive which inducies to right action id inde^ 
more or \e%s excellent^ according to the dignity or liature 
of the agent : but tlie question here is not concerning the 
txcelUncCj but the power of the motive to turn action 
bCo pa.»^on ; which i^ tlie on)y way I can conceive of 
d^stFoying merit in the subject. Now I lK)ldy that thk 
Gucy, That motives exterior to the being on which tiii^ 
frork, may be able to turn an agent to a patient, is one of 
tlie greatest of physical absurdities ; and therefore con^* 
aionly goes about disguised, in the garb of metaphysics.' 
For while agency remains, merit subsists : the degrees «^ 
tiirhich do not de{3end on the less or greater force the mo^f 
Bhres have on the affections, but on the more or less reason 
of the choice. In a word, there is no means of takitig^ 
away tlie. merit and demerit of human actions^ but ^ by 
taking away ageticy, and making man passive, or, in othtf 
terms, a machine. 

But, to expose in a more popular way the futility of 
Ihii reasoning, it will lie sufficient to observe that thebb- 
jaction lioldd eqqally against all religious sanctions whaf-^ 
ioever. And so indeed it was ikirly urged by \mA 
Shaftesbury : who pretended that eyery motive regarding 
8£LF tended to servilize virtue. Without doubt, one 
sort, just as much as another; \x future ^tate,^ jiist a!^ 
i»sell as an equal providence. Nay, if we w^re to appre- 
date matters very nicely, it would scemj tliat a future 
state tcithout an equal providence (for they are always 
to be considered separately, as they belong to different 
systems) would more strongly incline the will, than ah 
equal provide7ice without a future state : as the value 
f$ future above present good is immensely great But 
the human inind being so constituted, that the distance 
of a good takes off pro|K)rtionably from its influence, this 
brings the force of the two sanctions nearer to an equality i 
which at length proves but this, That the objection 
^ m^rit of virtue holds against all religious sanctions 
uhatsoever. In the use of which objection, Lord 
Shaftesbury was npt only more ingenuous, as ho urged It 
against tl^em all, but more consistent, as he urged it' on 
his doctnod of a perfGct dishj^tertsttim^ m owt w^VMfi^\ 
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n^iereas Lord Bolingbroke is amon^t those who bM, 
tiiat setf'lpve and ^ociW* though coincident . are |t$ro 
essential principles in the human frame. 

'^ That two consistent modons act the soul, 

" And one regards itself, and one the whole.**" 

But we might go further, and retort upon both these nolk 
adversaries of religion^ that the charge of making virtue 
servile affects all moral, as well as all religiom sanc- 
tions ; as well that, whose existence they allow, as thofse, 
which they would persuade us to be visionary ; both these 
illustrious patrons of infidelity acknowledging that moral 
lanction which arises firom God's making the practice, 
of virtue our in terest as well as duty. Now interest 
and servilitjf is, it seems^ the same thing, with these 
generous spirits. 

His Lprdship's third cavil to an equal providence is, 
that it would relax general benevolence. 

— " But would there not be, at the same time, some 
^* fiirther defects in this scheme ? I think there would. 
** It seems to me, that these good men being thus dis- 
** tinguished by particular providences, in tlieir favour, 
•* from ttie rest of mankind, might be apt either not to 
** contract, or to lose that general benevolence, 
" which is a fundamental principle of the law of nature, 
•^ and that public spirit, which is the life and soul of 
" society. God has made the practice of morality our 
'^ interest, as well as our duty. But men who found 
*' themselves constantly protected from the evils that 
" fell on others, might grow insensibly to tliink them- 
•' selves unconcerned in the common fate : and if theji 
** relaxed in their zeal for the public good, they \^ oulcl 
" relax in their virtue ; for public good is the object of 
" virtue. They might do worse, spiritual pride might 
** infect them. They might become, in their own ima- 
*' Rations, ^le little flock, or the chosen sheep. Others 
** have been so by the mere force of enthusiasm, without 
*^ any such inducements as those which we assume> in 
^^ the same case ; and experience has shewn, that there 
" are no wolves like these sheep.** 

The case assumed, to which his Lordship objects, and 
fgfdast which he pretends to avgae^ \s that of an equal 
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'providence ichick e:ractty distributed good to virtue^ 
dJid to viciy.ercil. Now the preHent objection to such a 
state ia, an' please you, that ihis favourahle distinctioH 
of good, to the vijtuous man, would be apt to destroy 
hi* ^euevai benevolence and public spirit. These, in 
his Lordship's account, and so in mine too, are the most 
'sfeblime of all virtues ; and therefore, it is agreed, will be 
'most highly rewarded : but the tendency of this favours- 
able distinction^ if you will believe him, may prove the 
hss of general beiiexolence and public spirit. As 
tnbch as this shocks common sense, his Lordship has his 
reasons. God has made the practice of morality our 
INTEREST as well as duty. But meiiy who find them- 
selves constantly protectedfrom the evils that fall on 
Others, might groxo insensibly to think themselves 
unconcerned in the common fate. 

God has made the practice of morality our in- 
terest as well as duty. Without doubt he ixis. But 
does it not continue to be our intoxst, under an equal, 
as well as under an unequal providence? Nay, is it not 
more evidently and invariably so, in the absence of those 
inequalities which hinder our seeing clearly, and' feeling 
constantly, that the practice of inorality is our in- 
terest as well as duty ? 

— But men^ who found them^sehes constantly pro- 
tected fro?n the evils that Jail on others, might grow 
insensibly to think themselves u?2conce7'7ied in the 
fcoMMON FATE. What arc those exits, under an equal 
providence, which fall on others, and from which the 
good man is protected? Are they not the punisliments 
infiicted on tlie m icked i And how is the good man pro- 
tected from them ? Is it not by his perseverance in 
firtue? It is therefore impossible he should grow un- 
concerned to those evils which his Lordship calls the 
common fate, when he sees his interest and his duty so 
tldsely connected, that there is no way of avoiding those 
evils but by pejsevering in virtue. But the name of 
common fate, whicii he gives unto them, detects his pre- 
varication. He pretends to reason against an equal 
nrovidencc, yet slurs in upon us, in its stead, ^providence 
fthich only protects good men\ or rathtr one c^&vtcut> 
ipedes iff good Pi€n i a^uJ leaves att other to tWi? 
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COMMON FATE. But admit it possible for the good maA 
to relax in his benevolence, and to grow insensible io 
the comjno7i fate : there is, in the state here assumed^ 
a speedy means of bringing him to himself; and that i^ 
his being no \ongex protected from the evils that fall 
on others : for when men rela.v in their benevolence^ 
his Lordship tells you, theij relax in their virtue : and, 
give me leave to tell his Lordship, that when men relax 
in their virtue, Providence relaxes in its protection ; or, to 
speak more properly, the rewards of virtue are abated in 
proportion. 

However, spiritual pride (he says) might infect the 
mrtnous^ thus protected : and this he will prove a fov' 
tiori, from the case of extjilsiasts; who only imagine 
they have this protection, and have it not. Now, what 
if we should say, it is this very enthusiastic spirit itsehi 
and not the visions oi protection it is apt to raise, which 
is the true cause of spiritual pride ? Enthusiasm is 
that temper of mind, in which the imagination has got the 
better of the judgment In this disordered state of things^ 
enthusiasm, when it happens to be turned upon religious 
matters, becomes iaxatkism: and this, in its extreme, 
begets the fancy of our bping the peculiar favourites of 
heaven. Now, every one sec.'?, that spiritual pride is 
the cause, and not the eftcct, of the disorder. For what 
but spiritual pride springing out of presumptive holiness, 
could bring the fanatic to fajicy himself exalted above the 
cpnimon condition of tlie faithful ? It is true, when he 
was got thus far, the folly . which brought him hither, 
might carry liim further; and then, all to come would be 
indeed the effect of his disorder. But suppose it was 
not the enthusiastic spirit, but the \ isions of protection 
it is apt to raise, w hich is the cause of spiritual pride ; is 
there no difference between a vision and a reality? 
Fancy may occasion those disorders ^^•hich fact may re^ 
move. This, 1 persuade myself, is tlie case here : the 
real coipmunication pf grace purifies those passions, and 
exalts them into virtues, which the strong delusion of 
such a state only renders more gross and violent And 
here it may be worth while to take notice that his Lord<» 
ship, in this objection to an extraordinary providence, from 
the hurt it dpcs to gejveval \)Cw^no\^v:^^^ ^ii^\x&Vi hav<» 
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had the Jenrish people in his eye; who, in the latter' 
ages" of their republic, were comnjonly charged, and per- 
haps truly, Sv'nh want of benevolence to the rest of 
mani^ind : a fact, which, tiiough it makes nothing for his 
purpose, makes very much tor mine, as it turnishes me 
with an example to su|)port what is here said of fanati-^ 
cism; an infirmity pretty oennvil amongst the Jews of 
those ages. They had outlived their extraordinary pro- 
vidence ; but not the memory, nor even the effects of it; 
nay, the warmer tempers wore hardly brought to think it- 
had ceased. This filled them with spiritual pride, as the 
dect of God ; a disposition which, it is confessed, tends 
readily to destroy or to rela.v general benevolence. But 
what now are the natural consequences, which the actual' 
administration of an equal providence would have on the 
human mind? In this case, as in the other, a warm 
temper, whose object was religion, would be obnoxious 
to the common weakness of our nature, and too apt to 
disgrace itself by spiritual pride : but as this is one of the 
vices which an equal providence is always at hand to 
punish,, the cure would be direct and speedy. I'lie re- 
covered votary we will now suppose to be received again 
into the number of the good ; and to find himself in the 
little Jlock and chosen sheep^ as they are nicknamed by 
this noble writer. Well, but his danger is not yet over ; 
tlie sense of this high prerogative of humanity might re- 
vive, in a warm tempei\ the still unmortified seeds of 
spiritual pride. Admit this to be tlie case ; what follows ? 
His pride revives indeed, but it is only to he again 
humbled : for punishment is still closely attendant on 
vice and folly. At length, this holy discipline,, tiie neces- , 
sary consequence of an equal providence, effectually does 
its work; it purifies the mind from low and selfish par- 
tialities, and adorns the will with general benevolence, 
public spirit, and love of all its fellow creatures. 

What then could support his Lordship in so perverse 
a judgment concerning the state and condition of good 
ihen under an equal providence ? That which supi)orts 
all his other insults on religion ; his sophistical change of 
the question." He objects to an equal providence (which- 
rdligioniBts^ pretepd has been administeteA iitvxw'^ o\\% 
f&Aod of 'the dispensation of grace) A-vVierc ^oodi vcv^rcv ^^^ 
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constantly rewarded, and wicked men %s coostiuitlv. 
punished ; and he takes the matter of his objection from 
tfie fanatical idea of a favoured elect (which never 
existed l>i|t in over-heated brains) where reward and 
punishment are distributed, not on the proportions of 
merit and deuierit, but on the dialx)tic dreams of cer^ 
tftin eternal decrees of election and reprobation, unre- 
lated to any human principle of justice. 

But ngw, Sir. keep the question steadily in your eye/ 
^nd his Lor<lshi|/s reasoning in this paragi^aph will dis- 
close such a complicgtion of absurdities as will astoniali 
you. You will i^cc an eqwnl providence, which, in and 
i^hrough the very act of rewarding benevolence, public 
spirit, and humility, becomes itistrumental in producing; 
in those so rewarded, selfishness, neglect of the public, 
^nd spiritual piiilc. 

His Lordsbi|)s last objection to an extraordinary pro- 
vidence is, that it would not avswkh its end. 

" I will conclude this head (says he) by observingv 
** that we have example as well as reason for us, whea 
V we reject the hypothesis of particular providences. 
" God was the king of the Jewish people. His presence 
^' resided amongst tliem, und his justice was manifested 
'^ daily in rewarding and punishing by unequivocal, signal} 
^ and miraculous interpositions of his power. The 
** effect of all was this, the people rebelled at one ti-ne. 
" and repented at another. Particular providences, 
** directed by God himself immediately, upon the spot, 

if I may say so, had particular temporal effects only, 

none general nor lasting: and the people were so little 

satisfied with tliis system of government, that they dn-^ 
^^ posed the Supreme Being, and insisted to have another 
" king, and to be governed like their neighbours.'' 

In suppoit of this last objection, you see his Lordship 
was forced to throw off the mask, and fairly tell us what 
be aimed at j that is to say, to discredit the extraordinary 
providence mentioned by Moses. An equal providence, 
iiays he, will not answer its end. What is its end? 
Here, his prevarications bring us, as usual, to our dis- 
tinctions. — When this providence is administered for the 
$ake of particulars^ its first end is to discipline us in 
vktixe, an(;l kefep us ia out dvxl^ ; viWv ^\2K\sss&Ve^ fer 
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tine A4ke of a community, its first end is to support tho 
instiCHtioa it had erected. Now his Lordship, proceeding 
from reason to example, gives us this ot the Jewish repulK 
Be, to prove that an equal or extraordinary providence 
does not answer one or other or botli these ends. 

But it is urriucky for him, that here, where he employs 
the exaniple, he cannot forbear, any more than in number- 
less otl^er places of his writings, to tell us that he believes 
nothing of the matter — How tong ibis theocracy may 
be Said to have continued (says he) / am quite uncon- 
i'crned to know^ and should be j^orry to mis-spend my 
time in inquiring. — The example then is only an argu-^ 
ment ad hominem. But the misfortune is, that no laws 
of good reasGtting will admit an argument ad hominem 00 
thib question, Of the effects of a heal e.rtraordinary 
providence y because the natui-e of the effects of real 
piTovidence can never be discovered by the eflrects of a 
PRETENDED oiie. To say the truth, his Lordship is at 
present out of luck. Forbad he iiidec*d believed the 
extraordinary providence of the Jews to be rea/, his own 
representation of the case would, on his m^n principles, 
have proved it but pretended. For it is a principle with 
him, that where tlie means do not pioduce the end, such 
means (all pretences notwithstanding) are but human in- 
dentions. It is tlms he argues against the divinity of the 
Christian rehgion ; which he concludes to be an impos- 
ture for its not having effected that lasting reformation of 
manners, which he supposes was its priuci-pal design to 
accomplish. 

So for as to the choice of liLs example, lie manages 
no better in the applicattox of it. 

We have distinguished concerning the eftds of an extra- 
ordinary providcHice. Ixt us suppose now, that his Lord- 
ship takes the principal end of the Jewish theocracy to 
be the reformation of particulars. lie refers to their 
histqry, and pretends to shew they w»ere not reformed. 
Now whatever other codisequences nray atteml this sup- 
posed fact, the most obvious and glaring is this, Tl>at his 
l4ordship, in proceeding from reason to exan^iple, has given 
us such an example as Overturns or sup(?rsedes all his 
reasoning. According to his reasoning, an extraordinary 
providence would tie virtue and good, la;^s^fiafi«?> ^ 1^^ 
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doivn upon every individual, that his very will Mould be 
forced, and the merit of doinjy what he had it not iaJiis 
j)0\ver to forhear, absolutely destroyed. You would now 

perhaps expect his example should confirm this pretended 
fact? Jusf otherwise. Mis example shews his fact to be 
a fiction, and that men nmained as bad as ever* 
• But I have no need ui taking any artificial advantage 
of his Ixn'dship's bad reasoning. For, when we see it con- 
stantly opposed to truth, it is far fiom being an additional 
discredit to it, that it is as constantly opposed to itself 

The truth indeed is, that the great and principal end 
of tlic Ji:U-isii THEOCiiACY was to keep that people a 
separate nation, under their own l^vv and religion, tiU tlie 
coming of the Messiah ; and to prepare things for his 
reception by preserving amongst them tlie doctrine of the 
UNITY. Now, to judge v^hether the theocracy or extra- 
ordinary providence compassed its end, we have only to 
consider, whether this people, to the coming of Christ, 
did continue a distinct nation separated from all the other 
tribes of mankind, and distinguished from them by the 
worship of tlie one true God. And on inquiry, we shall 
find, they not only did continue thus distinct and distin- 
guished, but have so continued ever since. A singularity 
which has had no example amongst any other people; 
and is sufficient to convince us, that there must have been 
some amazing power in that theocracy, which could go 
on operating for so many ages after the extraordinary 
administration of it liad ceased. Let us conclude there- 
fore, that the having nothing to urge against the due effi-» 
cacy of this extraordinary providence, but that, the people 
o^tbelled at one t'nne and repented nt another ^ and that 
this proridejice had only temporary eff^ects^ is the most 
ample confession of his defeat. And so much for his 
Lordship's exploits in ancient politics. 

Let us now come a little nearer to him, and consider 
him in his capacity for the modern. Here Lis Lordship 
shines without a rival, 

^* Whether to settle peace^ or to unfold 

^' The drift of hollow states — besides to know 

** Both SPIRITUAL POWER AND civiL, what each means, 

^^ Whoil severs each — —^ ... 
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as was said, by a poet* of the last age, of his turbulent 
friend ; who if he did not serve his country better than 
this politician of later date, had much more to answer for, 
as by all accounts his talents were vastly superior. 

His Lordship, however, with the best he has, proceeds. 
to overturn the puixciples of the Alliance between" 
Church and State. But the pains he had taken, and 
the opposition he had found from the argumext of the 
Divine Legation, had, by the time he came upon this 
second adventure, so ruffled his temper and discomposed 
his manners, that he now bmaks out in all kinds of oppro- 
brious language, not only against the system, but even 
against the person of the Author. 
. To understand tlie nature of liis Lordsliip's provoca- 
tion, if at least it arose from this tKeatise of the AlUancCy 
it may not be improper to say a word or two of the occa- 
sion of that book, and of the principles on which it is 
composed. 

After the many violent convulsions our country had 
suffered since the reformation by the rage of religious 
parties (in whicli, at one time, liberty of conscience was 
oppressed ; and at another, the established church over- 
turned and desolated) it pleased Divine Providence to 
settle our religious rights on such fundamental principles 
of justice and equity, and to secure the civil peace oa 
such maxims of wisdom and true policy, as most effectu- 
ally guarded both against the return of their respective 
violations : and the means made use of were the giving, 
on proper terms of security \o the national religion, a 
free toleration to all who dissented froai the established 
wprship. Tiiis seemed to be going as far towards per-, 
fection in religions communion, as the long distracted 
jstate of the ChrisLian world would suiier us to indulge 
our hopes. 

But men had not been long in possession of tlria 
blessing before they grow weary of it, and set on foot 
many inventions, to throw us back into our old disorders. 
For it is to be observed with sorrow, that this reform of 
the English constitution happened not to be tiie good 
work of the church, begun in the conviction of truth, 
itnd carried on upon the principles of charity ; hat wa^ 

♦ A/iiton. 

T 4 ♦ \^\icset 
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t9&ieT owing to the vigilance of the state ; at One tiraei 
vainly perhaps^ anxious for the established religion *, at 
another, wisely pro\'ident for the support of civil liberty f. 
So that when succeeding dissensions in church and $l^fe0 
had made this liewly reformed constitution the subject of 
enquiry^ the parties who managed the debate being those 
who before had both persecuted and suffered in their 
turns, the principles and tempers they brought with them 
to the discussion of the question were not such perhaps 
as were best fitted either to regulate their judgmenis, or 
to moderate their partialities. One side sceRTed to rc" 
gard the toleration as an evil in itself, and only a 
temporary expedient to prevent a worse; while their 
conduct shewed, they lay at watch for the first occasion 
to break in upon it. This was enough to mislead the 
other to consider the test lam'', which covered and 
ttcured the established religion, as no better than a new^ 
species of persecution : and having now no real injury to 
complain of, they began to take umbrage at this shadow 
of a grievance ; " To have divine worstup really firee, they 
** said, no religious profession should be attended with 
^^ civil incapacities : a test had made that distinctionf 
** amongst God's worshippers: it was therefore to be 
** set aside." But every man saw (and perhaps the 
enemies of the test were not amongst the last who saw it) 
that to set aside this law, which, under a general tolera-^ 
tiony was the only security of the established cburcbj 
was exposing the national worship, to all the inroads of 
a sectarian rabble. This mischievous project, arising 
out of abused liberty, was at first entertained, as we may 
well suppose, by the tolerated churches only. Some of 
the more ingenuous of them adopted it out of fear, on the 
discovery of that bigoted principle in their adversaries, 
which considered toleration as only a temporary expe- 
dient. And where was the wonder, if those who believed 
they had no security for what they had got, while such 
principles prevailed, should endeavour to put it out 
of tlie power of their adversaries to do them harm? 
Others of a more politic turn cherished it from views of 
ambitioli, and in Impes of sharing the emoluments of die 
established churclu It was some time before any 

• Ch. IL . ^ NT\WA\\- 
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inember of the church of England joined with dissenters in 
tlieir clstfnouFS against a test laxv^ or, inoi'e properly 
speaking, against their own establishment. This mon-' 
simns coalition did not happen till a wann dispute on' 
certain metaphysical questions* (if considered in one 
light, too sublime to become the subject of human wit; 
if if^ another, too trifling to gain the attentbn of reason- 
able men) had started new scruples concerning church 
subscription. And to get rid of this necessary engage- 
ment to PEACE, and acquiescence in the established reli- 
pon, these wise and faithful ministers of the national 
worship were amongst the foremost to discredit it, and 
the busiest to trample down all its fences and securities. 

Bigotry, you see, was at the bottom of the first set 
of principles ; and fanaticism, at tlie top of the other. 
I& their separate appeals to the experience of mankind, 
there was this remarkable difterence; »!! ages had felt 
fee niisctuefs of reUgious restraint and f)ersecution ; but 
there was no example, either in Pagan or in Christian 
times, of the evils attending the want oJ an established 
religion. The fanatics, therefore, were perpetually 
trging tlieir experience against persecution, secure in not 
having the argument retorted on them. But, in thid 
imaginary tiiumpb they deceived themselves; and the 
very want of examples was the greatest advantage thd 
bigots had over them : who if they had no instance of the 
avils attending tlie want of an establishment, to retoit 
upon their adversaries, it was because such want wan 
never kno^vn : the necessity of a national religion for the 
support of society, being so indispensable, that men even 
in the wildest times, the sworn enemies of religious esta- 
blishments, and leagued together for their destruction^ 
were no sooner become able to effect their purpose, than 
they found, m beginning to new-model the state, which 
• they had subdued by the superiority of their arms, that 
there wai» even a necessity of supporting an established 
elwrch. Of this, we have a remarkable example in the 
lyeirpBifnENT republic, and in the protectorship of 
i0»fiif|Ht; beth of which, under their several usurpations, 
JttW^fhntii.to erect PRESBYriiRY, the religion they most 

a RATIONAL CHURCH. 
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To proceed ; the distempers of the state siill further 
contributed to inflame those of the church: and, on the 
accession of the present royal line to the throne, a long, 
a famous, and a regular dispute concerning the powers, 
bounds, and limits of the two sociiiiTiEs, was begun and 
carried on by two parties of churchmen. But as the 
several disputants had reciprocally assigned too much, 
and allowed too little to the two societies, and bad erect* 
ed their arguments on one comnmn fallacy ; the main- 
tainers of an establishment supported a test-law on such 
reasoning as destroyed a toleration ; and the defenders of 
rel^^ious liberty argued against the justice of that security 
on such principles as concluded equally against a national 
eburch. 

In this ferment, and in this embroiled condition, the 
' Author oi The Alliance between Church and State found 
the sentiments of men concerning religious liberty and 
establishments, when he proposed his theory to tlieir 
consideration : a theory calculated to vindicate our pre- 
sent happy constitution oy a prixciple of bight, by 
adjusting the precise bounds of either society ; by shew- 
ing how they come to act in conjunction ; and by explain- 
ing the nature of their union : and from tlience, by ixatu- 
ral and necessary consequence, inducing, on the one 
hand, an establisukd rkligion, with all its rights 
and privileges, secured by a test law; and on the 
other, a full and free ioleration to all who dissentc4 
from the national worship. 

Ho first shewed the use of religion to society, from the 
experience and practice of all ages: he inquired frou> 
whente the use arose, an(| loui^d it to be from certain 
original defects in the very essence and plan of civil 
society. He M^ent on to the nature of religion ; and 
shewed how, and for \\ iiat causes, it constituted a society : 
and then, from the natures of the two societies^ he col- 
lected, that the object of tiie civil is only the hodxj and its 
interests;' and the object of the religious, only the souL 
Hence he concluded, that both societies are sovereign and 
independent; because they arise not out of one another; 
and because, as they are concerned in contrary provinces, 
thej can never meet to clash ; the sameness of original^ 
or f/^e sameness of aJmiKi^tration^ Vid\^«,\.\^ao\vVi causes 
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irUch can bring one, of two distinct societies, into natu« 
. ral subjection to the other. 

To apply religion therefore to the service of civil 

society, in the best manner it is capable of being applied^ 

he shewed it was necessary that tlie two societies should 

UNITE : for each being sovereign ancLJndependent, there 

[: was no other way of applying the service of rehgion in 

i any solid or effectual manner. But no such union could 

i arise but from free compact and convention. And free 

^ coavention is never likely to happen, unless each society 

has its mutual motives, and mutual advantages. The 

Author, therefore, from what he hnd laid down of the 

natures of the two societies, explained what those motives 

and advantages were. Whence it appeared that all the 

rights, privileges, and prerogatives of the two societies, 

thus united, with tlie civil magistrate at their head, were 

indeed those very rights, privileges, and prerogatives, 

which we find established and enjoyed under our present 

happy constitution in church and state : the result of this 

Was, that an established church and a free tolera- 

tiojSt, are made perfectly to agree by the medium of a 

T£ST LAW. This law therefore the Author, in the last 

place, proceeded to vindicate, on the same general prin-^ 

-ciples of the law of nature and nations. 

You have here. Sir, a true though short analysis of 
The Alliance between Church and State ; with the 
principles on which the theory is conducted. 

JLet us now consider the account his Lordship "Has 
been pleased to give of it. I shall take him paragraph by 
paragraph, in his native disorder, as he lies : and for the 
.^ame reason that I followed a different method in con- 
fiiting his arguments against the moral attributes^ which 
1 chose to methodize and digest. Tor when a disorderly 
writer is tolerably clear, you may make him still clearer, 
and shev%r his arguments to advantage, by bringing them 
into order. But when such a one is beyond remedy 
cloudy and contused, as our noble writer is here where 
he reasons against the book of the AlUaJicCy this assist- 
ance would be suspicious : for the reader might come to 
fancy that as well the obscurity as the order were of the 
answerer's making. Therefore the safest as well as fairest 
ura^^ in }}iis cajse, is to take the w.r\ter «is ^om&cA\»s$\- 
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Tbe obscurities in thou^t and ex predion will be ibtn 
seen to be liis own ; and nothing can be objected to bk 
lidvtTStary, but a few repetitions> which in this method of 
anawenng can never be avoided. 

. flis Lord^ip preludes his attack upon the bock and 
the author with this curious narrative : 

^* I have heard of a sermon preached by one Doctor 
^* SRNioa, a Fellow of IVinity College^ in Cambridge^ 
** before King Charles the Second, at Newmarket^ in 
** the days of' passive okedictjce and non-resiittance, 
^ and afterwards printal. His text was taken from the 
** 14th, i.jth, and 16th verses of tlie fourth choft. of 
** £xoduS) or some of them ; wherein God directs Mos£9 
" to take Aaron the Levitc, because he knew that 
** Aaron could speak well to the people^ and joins 
'* them together in a>inmission^ that they might assist 
one another mutually; that Aahon might be instead 
of a moutli to Mos£s, and that Moses might be io^ 
♦* dtead of God to Aaron. What other sipplications 
** the good Doctor made o( these texts, I know not. But 
** I am informed by Mr. Lewis, who has read the ser- 
*^ mon, that he established ou them a supposed Alliance 
♦* between the Church afid the State c or rather be^ 
'^ tween the Church and the King^ By this allianc^^ 
'■^ the well-spoken Levite wm to instil passive obcdk^c^ 
*^ tO' tiie king, in the minds of the people, and to insist 
" on it, as on a law of God ; the king, on the other 
** hand, was to be the nursing father of the church, to 
" support her authority, to preserve, at least, if not 
*^ increase, her immunities, and to keep her in the full 
^^ possession t>f all the advantages she clained. The 
" church performed her part, and had a rights by virtue 
of this alliance, if the khig did not perforui hp, to 
teach this docti^ine no longer, and to resume lier iiKk> 
*' pendency on the state and on him. This was the 
'* purport of the sermon, at least: and Warbuhton 
** took his hint, possibly, from it^ and turned k to 
^' serve his purpose ; that is, to lay dawn tlie swie prin* 
" ciples and to banter mankind ip he could, by 
" NOT drawing directly, and avowedly,, from ttem the 
^* same conclusion. Dr. Seniors authority i^ • no 
doubtf as good in th\s ca&e, 9i.% \\idX ^ II^^J^aju^a^ot 
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" erw of Bo«9Ui$T. The firgt, a timeH^ervkig fHiMl; 
^ intereated, and a great flatters, if ever tUare wa« oim^ 
^ «iid who made no acrupte to explain ^w^j whateowBr 
^' he bad found himaelf oblij$ed to ^y m ^vour of tbo 
^- state. The i€U.ber was as wi^ei if not as cunnings a$ 
^ learned^ and a much better man, though i^iot $o much 
*' in the favour of Mr. WAaJ&URTOK, who gave them 
** characters in hi^ assuming $tyle, without knowing any 
" thing of ttem ; and who hii3 the impertinence to pro^^ 
-^ nouncc of the greatest ^scholar, the greatest divinei and 
" the greatest orator of his a^e, that he was a g^d 
^* sensible man. lie was all I have said of him : but 
" he was an ecclesiastic, and a subject of France/' 

As to this account of Dr. Sen ioh, I scarce know what 
to make of it, or what credit it deserves : for he who will 
fiUsify a book in every body's hands, will hardly be very 
•crapulous of w liat he says of a sermon, wliich nobody 
has heard of but bis friend Mr. Lewis. At least if 
Dr. SE;Nxoii was ever a man of this world, I should 
fancy he must be later than where his lordship, who is 
no great chronologer, has placed him. He tells us it waj) 
in the dat/s of passive obedience and non-resistance^ 
and that the doctrine of bis sermon was calculated for Uie 
$erv4cc of popery and arbitrary power. May we not 
luppose, tl>en, that he flourished under his Lordship's 
auspices, when the church was last in danger ? If this 
were the case, hia Lordship uses Dr. Senior just as he 
used St. Paul*, first sets him upon preaclung passive 
^^edience, and then abuses him for his pains. 

But let Dr. Senior live when and where he will, he 
thinks it possible that Warburton might have taken 
the hint of the Alliance from him. Yes, just as possible 
AS that Locke took the hint of tl>e original compact 

jBpOm FlLMER. 

He assures us, howevci', that the authority of Dr. 
Sfitf loa is as good as that of De Marca^ or even of 
BossoET. The authority of Dr. Senior I For what.^ 
Ta support Mr. WAa23uiiroN'» doctrine of the Alliance. 

. f ^ By tb«i 411'wncc of the Hi^erarchy and the Mooarchy, R/eli* 
1^ j;ioD» that should support good government alone, was employed 
^ -to fupport good and bad goverum^ftt alik^, \%\'t niwii t^t-^ibi 
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But where is it to be had ? Suppose this difficulty to be' 
gpt over; and Dr. Senior as ready at hand as De 
Marca Qr BossuET, and as willing to declare agaifist 
the incroachments of the church ; yet the Author of the 
AUiancCy perhaps, would not tliink it altogether so fit for 
his purpose ; for he tells us, that his purpose in so fre- 
quently quoting the acknowledgments of De Marca 
and BossuET, in tavour of the state, was to shame those 
pro test ant divines who had contended for the indepen- 
dency of the church, after it became established; and 
even for its superiority before. 

But, of these two famous Frenchmen, The first (he 
says)a?^.ya time-serving priest, interested, and a great 
Jtatierer — the latter teas as wise if not as cunniiig, 
as learned and a viiicli better man^ though not so 
much in the favour of Air. IVarbiirtoHi who gave 
them characters^ in his assuming style, without know^ 
ing any thing of them, and who has the. impertinence 
to pronounce, of the greatest scholar, the greatest 
divine^ and the greatest orator of his age^ that he 

WAS A GOOD SEXSIBLF MAN. 

The Author of the yjlliance. in the Jdvertisement to 
the last edition of 4iis book, speaking of the French trans- 
lator, has these words — " He supported them [the con- 
" elusions] all along with quotations from the two' 
" famous works of L)e Marca and Bossuet; the one 
*' the wisest, and the other the most sensible divine 

" THAT nation EVER PRODUCED''^'/' 

From these words, 1 leave you. Sir, to reflect upon the 
truth and ingenuity of the noble writer's representation, 
that Bossuet is not so much in Mr JVarburtdn's 
favour as* De Marca ; and that Mr. V/arburton has 
the impertinence to proiwunce that Bossuet was a 
GOOD SENSIBLE MAN. In the heavy distresses of con- 
troversy, many a writer has been found to misrepresent 
But to do this out of mere wantonness and gaiety of 
heart, and then, on the credit of his own false quotations, 
to abuse and call names, is altogether in his Lordships 
manner. 

But you will say, perhaps, that the impertinence; 
was jpiOi in the familiarity of the commendation, but in 

♦ YoU Yll. p. xV\. ol \\a^ ^^\U6\i. 
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the choice of the topic. It may be so; and then we get 
another mle of good writing iiom his Lordship, who has 
already supplied us with so many: ^' That when the 
authority of an author is urged in a point concerning civil 
and religious rights, his learuwg^ his divinity^ and, 
above all, his eloquence should be insisted on, rather than 
bis GOOD «en«e/' 

All this is but a prelude to the combat. " The notion 
(says this great politician) of a formal alliance 
between church and state, as between two indepcMident 
distinct powers, is a very groundless and whimsical 
notion. But a fraudulent or silent compact between 
princes and priests became very real, as soon as an 
^^ ecclesiastical order was established." The latter part 
of this period is but too true; and the theory of the 
Alliance (misrepresented in the former part) was pro-^ 
posed to remedy these mischiefs. It is this theory toly,* 
which I shall undertake to vindicate against his Lord- 
ship's objections. 

If, by formaly he means (and what should he mean 

else ?) one actually executed in form ; and supposes that 

the Author of the Alliance between Church and Statti 

asserted the actual execution of such a one, we may, with 

more justice, perhaps, apply to his Lordship what he say» 

of the Author, concerning De Marca and Bossuet) 

J' hat he gives a character of the book called the 

-Alliance^ without knowing any thing of it. Give mcr 

leave to quote the Author's own words — •* From all this' 

•^ it appears, that our plan of AUiance is no precarious' 

** arbitrary hypothesis, but a theory founded in reason; 

^^ and the invariable nature of things. For having, from 

-?* the essence, collected the necessity of allying, and the 

-^^ freedom of the compact; we have from the same 

^* necessity^ fairly introduced it; and from its /ree^/ow,i 

*^ consequentially established every mutual term and 

-*' condition of it. So that now if the reader should ask; 

'^* where this charter or treaty of convention for the union 

^* .of ttie two societies, on the terms here delivered, is tor 

^' be met with? we are able to answer him. We sav, it 

*' may be found in the same archive with the famous 

'" ORIGINAL coMi'ACT between, magistrate and \)eov^le:^ • 

^\ M XDUcb hoisted ou^ in vindicatioiv of iV^ tovcvmow 
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'^ rights of subjects. Now when a sight of this CMnpm:t 
^^ is required of tlie defenders of civil liberty, they hold 
*^ it sufficient to say, tlmt it is enough for all the purposes 
*' of fact and right, that such original compact is die cmly 
" le^timate foundation of civil society : that if there were 
** NO SUCH THING FORMALLV cxecuied, tliere was, 
^ virtually : that all differences between magistrate 
*' and people ought to be rcgulated on die supposition of 
•* such a compact; and all government reduced to tlio 
'^ principles tliei'ein laid down ; for tlmt the happiness, 
" of which civil society is productive, can only be at- 
" tained by iu when formed on those principles. Now 
" sometliing like tliis wo say of our AUiance between 
^ Church and State*.'' 

Let this serve too, for an answer to his Lordship s in- 
liulting question in another place — " But where shall we 
*^ look for the conditions of that original contract which 
" was made between the religious and the civil 
** society J I know not ; unless we suppose them writteB 
** on thie back of Constantines grant to Sylvester." 
Does his Lordship know where to look for tlte original 
contract which was made between the prince and 
people^ in any place of easier access ? Or will he, when 
at a loss, send us to tlie ba^k of Constantine's grant io 
Sylvester y for this contract likewise ? 

But to proceed. If by Jhrmally^ through a perverse 
use of words, his Lordship means only virtually y like 
the original compact between king and people ; this in^ 
/deed, the Autiior of the Alliance does \'enture to say, and 
not only to say, but to prove likewise. 

It is true, the foundation of the pix>of, in his Lord- 
ship s opinion, stands upon a whimsical principle: so 
did the argument of the Divine Legation of Moses, ^m 
the omission of a futui*e state f- Indeed his Lordship 
seems to have been as much distressed by whimsical 
divines^ when he turned philosopher, as he iras by 
WHIMSICAL politicians J while he continued a staites* 
man;]:. However, the whimsical principle in question is 
this, That THE church of Christ composes a socxst^ 

SOV£R£IGN, AND INDEPENDENT OF THE CIVIL. 

* AlJJancp, Vol. VIl. pp. l64, lf)5. t See ante, p. 24S. 
J Se« his L*Uer U> ^\i VI .^'vb^Bkwsl. 
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* 'THiiJ pi*kiciple, his Lordship rejects : and it must be 
'*?oi>ffe9sed^ tibt, as is his wont, altogether absurdly : for he 
-t^hotoakes religion itself a phantom, can surely have little 
or ti0 Wea liow it should become embodied. 
' ' ** Nieittter nature nor uf, asov (says his Lordship) 
*' «owld ever lead men to imagine tm^o distinct and 

^ INDEPENDf.NT SOCIETIKS IN THE SAME SOCIETY, 

' *^ This imafgination was broached by ecclesiastical am- 
^ bition." 

A flfrave sentence ! which to me seems equivalent tQ 
Iftiis, That neither nature nor reason could ever leacl 
men to imagine that (fyE was two. In this, I readily 
agi'€e with him. But then the diftjculty remains, hovy 
such a thing could ever come to be broached (as his 
Lordship says it was) by any imagination not more dis- 
ordered than it usually is by ecclesiastical aynbilion. 
School-leaniing, indeed, might do much ; for there his 
Lordship has fixed his theological Bedlam : but church 
ambition, he assures us, is of another mould ; which, as 
It never failed, he says, to aim at^ so, it never failed to 
0btain, iminoderaie wealth and exorbitant power. 
What then are we to think? That his Lordship meant, 
that neither nature nor reason could ever lead men to 
imagine tu^o distinct and indepeniknt societies in the 
same community? for community being the g(?nus, 
several societies^ as the species, may, indeed, be contaiur 
ed in it. This, I am ready to suppose, merely for my 
own ease; because when his Lordship is well understood 
Jic is always moi'e than half confuted. 

In this paragraph, then, arc contained these two pro- 
posiiions: 

1 , That tlic church docs not compose a society. 

2. That it does not con)pose a society independent 
Mfd saver eig?i. 

Let ^is examine his reasoning on these points as it lies 
in his works ; for as disorderly as it lies, it is intended, 1- 
ai3suit> you, to overturn the whole theory of the Alliance. 

^ A religious society (says his Lordship) iBt 

^l WHICH JS MEANT, ON THIS OCCASION, A CLERaY, 

^* is, or is not, a creature of the state. // tke^rst, i^ 
^^ follows, th^t tliis order no more tlian others, which tfea 
^' state has umituted for the ma\tAetv«iXvc» oS. ^^^ 
. Vox. XIL U '' «ON^^N»5^e«^> 
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L* government can assume any rights, or exercise any 
powers, except such as the state has thought fit to 
'^ attribute to it, and that the state may, and ought to 
** keep a constant contioul over it, not only to prevent 
" usurpations and abuses, but to direct tlie public and 
" private influence of the clergy, in a strict conformity 
" to the letter and spirit of the constitution ; the servants 
" of which, in a much truer sense, they are, than what 
" they affect sometimes to call tliemselves, the ambassa- 
" dors of God to other men. If the last is said, if it 
" be asserted, that the church is in any sort independent 
" on the state, there arises from this pretension the 
** greatest absurdity imaginable, that, I mean, of impe- 
*' rium in imperio; an empire of divine, in an empire of 
** human institution." 

Thus far his Lx)rdship, who is here reasoning against 
the principles laid down in the book of the Alliance. 
He introduces his dilemma with telling the reader, that 
the Author of tliat book has defined a religious society^ 
to be the body of the clergy — A religious society^ by 
which (says he) is meant on this occasion a clergy, 
is^ or is noty a creature of the state*. 

You cannot, I believe, see this assertion witliout some 
surprise, when you observe, that the Author of the 
Alliance has defined a religious society to be a number 

OF llEIJGIOUS CREATURES ASSOCIATED')'. When yOU 

observe, that he makes it one of the principal cares of a 
religious society, to provide an order of men, to be set 
apart for ministering in holy things, or in other words, a 
CLERGY — " The greatest care is to ^ had, that tlie 
^* acts of religious worship be preserved simple, decent, 
" and significative. But this can be done only by pro-* 
" viding persons set apait for tliis office ; w hose peculiar 
" employment it shall be to preside in, direct, arid^ 
" superintend the acts and services of religion :|;,'' d^'c*. 
When you observe, he makes the end of religious society 
to be, salvation of souls, and one of the means, the 
order of the clergy. — Lastly, when you observe, he 

• ♦ So again, Tkis order of men 'which irr c all the Religious Society 
•^And again, J'he Religious Society, as toe have aceustomed ourselves 
t9 CAi.'L the Clergy. . ^ 

t Alliaince, pp. 55, &c» \ Ibid. ^, (Jo, 
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opposes the church and the clergy to each other : " It 
is unjast in the church to aini at the propagation 
of religion by force, and impertinent to aim at riches, 
honours, and powers. But what motives the clergy 

•* OF A CHURCH might have, is nothing to the purpose 
of our inquiry. We have only to consider what the 
CHURCH had, WHICH, as a religious society, consists 
of the whole body of the community, both laity 

" AND CLERGY*," 

In a word, the Author of the Alliance was at much 
pains to prove that a religious society or church does not 
mean the clergi/, hut the whole body of the faithful : and 
this for two reasons, for the sake of truth in general, and' 
of his own system in particular. 

1. It shocks common sense to call one order or rank 
in society, by the name of the society : it is little better 
than calling one of the qualities of a substance, by the 
name of the substance. 

2. It subverted the theory of the Alliance to make 

the clergy constitute the church : for then the church 

could neither be a distinct society, nor independent ; both 

of which it must be, to make it capable of an alliance 

^\ ith the state. It could not be a distinct society ; for 

5ih order of men, as I observed just before, is the same 

5n politics, as a quality in physics ; the one must inhere 

in a society^ the other in a substance : and these being 

the substrata of the other, to talk of a distinct, much 

more, of the independent existence of an order, or of a 

quality^ is the profoundest nonsense in politics and 

})hy3ics. But admitting that such a church, which, like 

Trinculo^s kingdom, consists only of viceroys and mcls- 

Toys over them^ were capable of allying with the state, 

the Author has shewn, in the place quoted above, that its 

motives for allying would be such as the state <;ould neve;f 

comply with, either in justice or policy. 

Extreme necessity (to do his Lordship all the right we 
can) forced him upon this bold and violent falsification of 

• Ibid. pp. 101, 102. The very Popisli clergy, nay De Marc a 
himself, that tinie-nerving priest and great flatterer y was more honest 
(as bis tiordship might have seen by the quotation at the bottom 
of tfeis very pagie of the -<rf//iawce— EccLESiiE corpus, ex tidelium 
OMNIUM coMPAOE constituitur) thau U^ cW^^^ IVi I^^\^'a,^\3X . 
the body of the English cJergy, 

U2 "^^ 
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tjie doctrine of the A ilia nee. He saw no other way of 
dfeciediting the opinion of an independent religious 
Society ^ than by making it believed that such a society 
would be an *' Imperium in imperio, an empire of 
divine, in an cmpii^e of human institution ;" a niischieti 
gainst which the state is always on its guard. And if a 
religious society signified the church, and the church only 
the CLERGY, the claim to independency would imply 
such an hnperium. But the Author of tlie Alliance goes 
upop other principles ; he holds, that the church signifies 
tlie whole body of the faithful ; that though this society 
be independent, yet, fix)ra its independency, no such 
solecism in politics can arise as an imperium in imperio. 
This argument, which the Author has drawn out at large, 
the noble person,, in tlie following words, misrepresents, 
perverts, and attempts to overthrow. 

An imperium in imperio (says he) is in truth so 
expressly contained in tl)e very terms of the assertion, 
that none of THE TEDIOUS sophistical reasonings, 
which have been employed for the purpose, can evade 
or disguise it. One of these 1 will mention, because it 
has a CERTAIN air of plausibility, that imposes 
on many ; and because, if it cannot stand a short and 
fair examination, as I think it cannot, the whole edifice 
of ecclesiastical independency and grandeur falls to tlie 
" ground. It has been said then, tliat religious and 
" civil societies are widely distinguished by the distinct 
** ends of their institutions, which imply necessarily dis- 
^* tinct powers and a mutual inde|>endency ; that the end 
'.^ of tlie one is the salvation of souls, and that of the 
'^ pther the security of temporal interests; that tlie stat6 
^* punislies overt acts, and can punish nothing else, be- 
^* cause it can have cognizance of nothing that passes io 
" the mind, and does not breakout into criminal actions; 
*' but that the church employing her influence to temper 
^* tlie passions, tp regulate the inward dispositions, and 
'^ to prevent suis, as well as crimes, is that tiibunal at, 
'' whidi even intentions are to be tried, aqd sins, that 
" do not ripen into crimes, nor immediately affect civil 
^* society, are to be pmiished." . ■ ^ 

I'his, I will suppose, his Lorddhip intended as a fair 
representation of the A\i\hoi & ^^\»&\v\.% ttw^ iufypen- 
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dency of the church. But the arjrnment, as it statids: Hu 
the Alliance, is draxvn from the different /7oaw\v belong- 
ing to the two societies ; as those pq^vers are deduced 
from their different ends. But different powers implying 
different administrations, tliey create a mutual indepen- 
dency; and different administrations, implying an inca- 
pacity of their clashing with one another, shew plainly 
that such an independency can never produce an imperium 
in imperio. This is the natural order of ti>e argument, 
as it stands in the Jlliance. iM us see now, how his 
Lordship represents it. He begins rightly, with the dif- 
fercnt ends, viz. salvation of soulsy and security of 
temporal interests : but, proceeding to speak of the 
different pozvn^s, adapted to those different enrls. viz. 
coercion in the state, and persuasion only in the church 
(fi'om whence arises a mutual independency) he mis- 
takes tlie consequences of these powers, which are 
punishment of overt acts, and subdual of the passions -, 
he mistakes them, i say, for the pozrers themselves; 
from which consequences indeed no independency ensues ; 
because Subdual of the passions may, in his Lordship's 
opinio^ at least, be obtained by coercive power, as well 
\sA punishment of overt acts. And if both societies have 
coercive pozcer, one must needs be dependent on the' 
other. I take notice of this mistake only to shew you, 
M'hat a poor and imperfect conception his Lordship had 
of the argtiment of the Alliance. Had he told Us^ 
thotigh in fewer words, that l\\e . Author s reasoning 
against the pretence of an imperium in imperio arising 
out of a mutual indepcnrlency, was this, I'hat the state 
having coercive power, and the church having none, the 
administration of the two societies could never clash ; so 
as to indtiee the nnschief of an imperium in imperio ; 
' Iwid he told n» this, I say, w6 should have seen, that alt 
teast be understood his adversary. 

But let us consider how he goes about to answer what 
he so in represents. 

- ** Now in answer to all this (says bis Lordship) we 
" MAV DENY, with truth and reason on our side, that 
" the avowed ends of religious, and the real ends of civil 
" society, are so distinct as to require distinct ^jowerfc^ 
" and a mutual independency. TYie saVm^oti oi ««wX^ 
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" is not the immediate end of civil society, and I wish it 
was not rather tlic pretence, than tlie end of ecclesias- 
tical policy ; but if to abstain froin evil and to do good 
works be* means of salvation, the means of salvation 
" are the objects of civil government. It is the duty of 
princes and magistrates to promote a strict observa- 
tion of the law of nature, of private and public mora- 
lity, and to make those who live in subjection to them 
good men, in order to make them good citizens. For 
this purpose, tlie balance and tlie sword are put into 
" their hands, that they njay measure out punishment 
to every one, who injures the community, or does 
wrong to his neighbour; and a rigorous punishment of 
^* crimes, especially if it be accompanied with rewards 
and encouragements to virtue, /c/r both are intrusted 
to the same men*, is tlie surest way not only to re- 
form the outward behaviour, but to create an habitual 
" inward disposition to the practice of virtue." 

JVe may, says his Lordship, deny that the avozred 
ends of religiotis, and the real ends of civil society , 
are so distinct. Here he contradicts his master Locke. 
This indeed is a small matter. I shall shew he contra* 
diets truth, and the whole system of human affairs, both 
in the constitution of laws, and in the administration of 
justice. — But before we come to that, there is a great 
deal to be done. — JVe may, says his Lordship, deny that 
the AVOWFD etids of religiousj and the real ends of 
civil society, are so distinct, as to require distinct 
powers and a mutual dependency. Tlie avowed endsf 
does he say? Avowed by whom? Common sense re- 
quires he should mean, avowed by tliose who go upon 
the principles of the book of Alliance. But then he 
might have said real-, for the avowed diXiA the real ends 
are the same : he should have said real ; for the fair use 
of the proposition, and tlie force of the argument drawn 
from it, both reqoire ti:iis word. But by what he pre- 
dicates of these avowed ends, viz. their not requiring 

* This is said, I suppose, in opposition to what is asserted in the 
book of the Alliance (to shejvv the imperfection of the pJan of civil 
power) that reicard is not (as it is generally understood to be) one 
of tiic sanctions of civil government, in the sense ih^iX punuhment is 
so. But as this is all his Lordship has to say against it, J shall 
here let the matter rest between \litm. 
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€Ustinct porvers^ we see, he means avowed by corrupt 
churchmen. (The salvathni of souls (says he, imme- 
diately after) is rather the pretence than the end of 
ecclesiastical poUcij). And these ends are church uni- 
tbrriiity for the sake of spiritual dominion. Now these 
avowed ends^ we readily confess, cannot be obtained 
without coercive pozcer of the civil kind. Here then you 
have his Lordship, after all his declamation against 
spiritual tyranny, coming at last, in the true spirit of a 
ft^ee-thinking politician, to profess that religious persecu- 
tion and coercive power are, in the order of things, as justly 
and reasonably employed in matters of conscience, as in 
the overt acts of civil life : now though this be altogether 
upon principle (for what should restrain a statesman, who 
believes nothiucj of the truth of relijion, and sees all the 
mischiefs of diversity . of opinions, from attempting to 
tring about an outward uniformity, by force?) yet you 
^%voald not have expected it in this place, where his Lord- 
ship js defending religious liberty, against the priestcratl 
of the Alliance : nor would you have found it, had not 
the distresses of controversy driven him into his native 
•^juarters, before his time. The Allimice went on this 
3)riiifciple, that the church was a society, independent of 
the civil, as not having coercive power like the civil. To 
overturn this argument, his Lordship was forced to deny 
the minor, and so unawares has brought in persecution 
as one of the natural powei^s of the church. But to com- 
pass this matter neatly, and without noise, he has recourse 
to his old trade, tlie employing, under an ambiguous ex- 
pression, the abuse of the thing for the thing itself. — The 
avowed ends of religious — the real ends of civil societji. 
But it was so evident a truth, that the salvation of souls 
y^BS the real end of religious society, and the security of 
temporal interests, the real end of the civil, that he 
must have lost his senses who could be brought to believe 
that coercive power was as proper to promote the first 
as the second ; or that instruction and exhortation 
was as proper to promote the second as the first: one or 
both of which things, his assertion, that the church and 
state have not distinct powers, necessarily implies : to 
disguise this absiirdity therefDre for real^ which fair 

U 4 ^T^\X\RX^ 
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argument required, he substitutes the ambiguous word, 
avowed, uhicli his bad eausc required: and under this 
cover, he denies, that the two societies are so diistinct as 
to 7'equirc dUt'ntct poxicrs. — Well, tliis however we 
understand ; and have thoroughly canvassed. But wlwt 
mean the words that follow ?-:- And a mutual iNr£- 
PENDENCY. The Author of the Alliance hideed had 
said, that the ends of the two societies were so disthict as 
to require distinct powers, liut he was not so absurd 
to add — and a ??iuiual indepcudency ; because indt- 
pendoici/ was not the mean of attainii^g an end, like 
distinct jwxcers, but a con,icquenct of those powers : for 
if the powers, by whicli two societies are administered, 
be different, those societies (seeing their administrations 
can never clash) must needs be independent on one 
another. 1 his is given only as a fresh instance of the 
cloudy apprehension tliis great statesman had of a plain 
argument, the argument of the Alliance^ built on the 
first principles of law and politics. 

Let me now pit>ceed with his reasoning. He is to 
prove, what he had asserted, that the two societies are 
not so distinct as to require distinct po^-crs. He is 
writing against the book, or rather against the Author, of 
the Alliance; who lays it down as an acknowledged 
truth, that the end of the relio;ious is saltation of souls', 
the end of the civil, security of temporal interests. 
To this his Lordship replies, that salvation of souls is only 
the pretended Qm\ of the religious; but it is tte real^ 
thoudi not immediate end, of the civil. And thus he 
has w ith great dexterity wiped out all distinction between 
the two societies. I have already detected both the fraud 
and the fallacy of the first part of his assertion. I come 
now to the other, that salvation of souls is th^ ready 
though not immediate^ end of civil government. Here 
the meanness of his sopiustry is still more apparent, than 
in the fonder part. It stands thus — " The immediate 
end of civil government is confessed, 01^ all hands, to be 
security of temporal interests. This is done by keepr 
ing men to abstain from evil^ and exciting tliem io good 
ti^orks — good works are the means of salvation — 
Therefore the vieajis of s^alvatiork ara th^ objects of 

civil 
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civil gover7iment ; or, in other words, the salvation of 
souls is at least the realy though mediate end of civil 
society." 

Tlie Author of the Alliance had obviated all this paltry* 
chicane in the following words : *' Civil government, I 
" suppose, will be allowed to have been invented for the 
" attainment of some certain end or ends, exclusive of 
** others^: and thi§ implies tlie necessity of distinguishing 
" this cad from others. Which distinction arises from 
*^ the different properties of the things pretending. But 
*^ amongst all those things which are apt to obtrude, or 
*^ have in fact obtruded, upon men as the ends of civil 
^* government, there is but one difference in their proper- 
ties, as ends: which i^ this, that one of these is 
attainable hif civil society only^ and all the rest 
are easily attained without it. The thing then witli 
the first mentioned property must needs be that 
genuine end of civil society. And this is no other 
than security to the temporal liberty and property 
'^ of man'':' 

iiut his Lordship's sophism consists in the ambiguity 
of the word end ; which either signifies the consequence* 
pt* issue of a wean^ simply ; or, the consequence and 
'^sue, with intention and fore-thousfht. In the first sense 
It may be. true, that salvation is the mediate end of civil 
Society ; but then it is notlung to the purpose. In the 
^^cond sense it is to the purpose, but not true. The 
^ivil magistrate, all- men see, had not this consequence 
^ir issue in his thoughts ; as is evident from hence, that, 
'r^ adapting l)is punishim^nts to tlie various species of un- 
^^wftil actions, he does not proportion them tothe'hei- 
^^usness of tlie offence, as estimated on the principles of 
^^latural or of revealed religion, but to their malignant 
^^fiuence on civil society. A plain indication, that, when 
^« measured out punishments to offences, he had only 
^^litical and not religious considerations in his view.-r- 
l^t you shall hear what tiie Author of the Alliance h^s 
^€ud on this subject, who had confuted his Lordship's 
^^hiwi.even before he had conceived it 

" We have sliewn (says this writer) that it was the 
^* ewe of the bedies^ not of the souls of men, that the 

* AJMwicei p.42.. 
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" magistrate undertook to give account of. Whatever 
tljcrefore refers to the bodi/, is in his jurisdiction ; 
whatever to the soul, is not. But, and if tliere be that 
lii'hich refers equally to both (as morals plainly do) 
such thing must needs be partly within, and partly 
without his province ; that is, it is to be partially con- 
*' sidered by him ; his care thereto extending so far only 
•* as it aftects civil society. The other consideration of 
•' it, namely, as it makes part of religion, being in the 
•* hands of those, who preside in another kind of society. 
^ Again, with regard to civil practice; if we cast our eye 
" on any digest of laws, we tind that evil actions have 
*■ their annexed punishment denounced, not as they are 
** VICES, i. e. not in proportion to their deviation from the 
•' eternal rule of right; nor as they arc sins, Le. not in 
*f proportion to their deviiitit:>n from the extraordinary 
** revealed will of God : which two things indeed coin- 
cide : but as they are crimes, i. e. in proportion to 
their malignant influence on civil society. But the 
view in which the state regards the practice of mora- 
lity is evidently seen, in its recognition of that famous 
maxim, by which penal laws in all communities are 
" fasliioned and directed, that the severity of the 
" punishment must always rise in proportion 
" to the propensity to the crime, a maxim 
** evidently way w.y^ were actions regarded by the state, as 
** they are in themselves only; because the Lazv of 
*^ Nature enjoins only in proportion to the ability of 
" performance ; and human abilities abate in proportion 
"• to the contrary propensities : evidently impiouSj were 
actions regarded bv tlic state as they refer to the will 
of God, because this state-measure directly contradicts 
his method and rule of ]>unishing. But suppose the 
magistrate's office to be v. hat is here assigned, his aim 
*' must be the suppression c^ crimes^ or of those 
*' actions which malignantly affect society; and then 
*' nothing can be more reasonable than this proceeding; 
*^ for then .his end must be the good of the wholc^ not oiF 
particulars^ but as they come within that view. 
But the good of the whole being to be procured only 
'^ .fey the prevention of cAnes, and those to which there 
'* is the greatest prop^u^l^ AifeVxv^ of tVve most diflScult 
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** prevention, tlie full severity of his laws must of neces- 
** sity be turned against these *." 

But, his Lordship goes on to inform us, What those 
means are which princes and ms^ristrates employ to pro- 
€«re this mediate end of civil society, the salvation of 
souls ; and they are, he says, coercive force. — For this 
purpose^ the balance a7id the sword are put into their 
handsj that they may mea^sure out punishfnent to 
every one, who injures the community^ or does wrong 
to his neighbour. Jnd a rigorous punishment of 
crimes, especially if it be accompanied with rewards 
and encouragements to virtue, is the surest way not 
only to reform the outward behaviour, but to create 
dninzvard disposition to the practice of virtue. 

Who would have expected that it should come at last 

to this^ so contrary to his Lordship s assertion in the caso 

of an extraordinary promdence. That a vigorous and 

exact distribution of rewards and punishments under the 

magistrate's providence (which indeed is the only 

one his Lordship tliinks worth a rush) should be so far 

from taking away merit and making virtue servile^ 

that it is the surest way of creating an inward dispo- 

^itio7i to the practice of virtue ! i.e. the surest way of 

flaking virtue /ree and meritorious. But there is some- 

tbbg marvellously perverse in his Lordship's conduct 

t^he exact distribution of rewards and punishments by 

"^^ven makes virtue worthless and servile, though the 

Administration of Providence be able to operate on the 

^:iiud and intention, the only way, if any, oi creating an 

^wward disposition to the practice of virtue ; that is; 

^f m9king it free and meritorious. ()n tlie contrary, if 

^ou will continue to beheve him, the exact distribution of 

"Awards and punishments by the civil magistrate makes 

•^irtue free and meritorious, though the magistrate's ad- 

Xiinistration be unable to operate on the mind and inten- 

-ion, and influences only the outward act ; which is (if 

^y be) to make virtue worthless and servile. 

But to come to the pointy which these observation? 
t^aturally lead to. The very means his lordship assign? 
for the promotion of this imaginary end, namely coercive 
force for salvation of souls, entirely subverts his prin-- 

♦ Alliattce, pp. 43-*45. 
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ciple^ and shew s that salvation of souls couk) be no end of 
civil society, since tite means are in no wise calculated 
to promote the end ; it not being action simply, which 
intitlcs to the favour of God, but action, upon proper 
motives^ Now with these (which result into what we 
call conscience), force, or coercion, is absohrtely incon* 
sistent : force may make hypocrites, but nothing but the 
rational convictions of religion can make men lovers of 
virtue* 

Now if it be bv such kind of reasoning as this that the 
^hole edifice of ecclesiastical independency and gran- 
Jeur fnajf be brought to the ground (to use his Lord- 
ship^s big language), church power was never worth the 
rca ring- 
To proceed. His Lordship with much gravity, tells us 
Dcxt» that '^ A clergy might co-operate with the civil 
*' magistrate very usefully, no doubt, by exhortations, 
*' reproofs, and example. This they might do as assist- 
" ants to the civil magistrate, in concert with him, ami in 
*^ suboidination to him. 7b rvhat purpose therefore 
" da they claim and affect independency on himf^ 
*' Greater pow er never did, nor can enable them to do 






*' greater good. Would they erect a tribunal to puyus 
** intentions ? The very pretence is impertinent. 
Would they erect it to punish where no injury i 
offeredy nor wrong done ? The design is unjust au(M 
** arbitrary. The ideas of crimes are determinate ancW 
*' fixed. The magistrate cannot alter them. ITie idea^ 
*' of sins are more confused and vague ; and we know-* 
** by long and general experience, how they vary in th 
^* mhids, or at least in the writings of casuists. Woul 
•* tl)ey eixjct such a tribunal to fry the orthodojry oj^ 
*^ mens faith ? Such a one is erected in some coimtries, 
" under the name of the inquisition, and is justly detest^ 
*' ed in all. '1 o what end and pwrpose tl>en can sprai- 

V TUAL COURTS atld COERCIVE POWERS ATTRIBUTEIT 

" TO THE ci£nGY scrvc, unless it be to njake them jadge^' 
*^ and parties in tlieir own cause, when matters of iitte- 
" pest are concerned ?'' ' .. , 

His Lordship, it m»ist be remembered, is here reason- 
mji with the Author of the Aliiauc^^ agaif)«t his notices 
of the rights of a clergj Va ^ixv ^aJuaMto^^^. ^Kwvch. And 
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the noble person's first misrepresentation, you see, 13, 
that amongst these rights, the claim of independency oa 
tiie state during their establishment, is one ; and that the 
coercive power exercised by tiiem, under the alliance, is 
Exercised as inherent in tiieir order. To what purpose 
(says his Lordship) do they [the clergy] ci.aim aki> 
AFFECT independency on him^ the civil magistrate^f 
And again, To what end a)id purpose can spiritual 
courts^ and coercive powers^ atthibuted to the clergy^ 
servie f And, as if tiiis was'not plain enough, in the very 
next page, addressing himself to Pope, lie says, *' Amongst 
*^ ail the fallacies which have been employed by churcii- 
" men^ one of the most absurd has l>een advanced, thou^ 
*' not invented *, by a paradoxical acquaintance of 
*' yours; and it is to maintain the indkpemj)Kivcv of 
tlie church, and to suppose, at the same time, a 
i>ortof original contract between the church and state, 
" the tenn^ of which, every whimsical writer, even this 
" 8CHIBBLEH, adjusts as he please?." Falsehood and i^ 
language commonly go together, liut let tliem go. 

You shall now hear what the Author of the Alliance 
holds on tliese two points, ainl from his own mouth. 
iMrst, as to the independency. — " Let us see next (says 
*^ he) what the state gains by it [the alliance]. These 
** [advantages] in a word may be comprised in its su^ 
*' premacv in matteks ecclesiastical. Thk 

CHURCH RESiGXlN'G UP HER IXUEPENDENCV, and 

awaking the magistrate her supreme head, without 

whose approbation and allowance, she can administer, 

transact, or decree nothing f." 

, SiGondly, as to coercive power. — '* The third and last 

^* PRIVILEGE the ciiUHCH GAINS, by this alliance, is 

*' the being intrusted with a jurisdiction, I3j- 

^'POitiCED BY COACTIVE power :};,■' 

His Lordship assures usj the- Author of the Alliance 
hM% that the independency of the church is j^etained 
i^an e/stablishment : the Author himself says, that it it 
gk^n up* His Lordship assures u^^ the Author holds 
^ inherent coercive power in the church ; the Author 

* rt was invented, it seems, by his friend Dr. Senior. 
f iVUiaoce^ p. U3. X Ibid, p« 146. 
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hitnsclf says, that coercive power is a grant of the 
state J during the alliance. 

And here you may take notice, how greatly his Lord- 
ship has improved upon his masters, the Authors of the 
Rights of t lie Christian Churchy and of the Indepen- 
dent IVhig. They had ventured indeed to charge both 
tliese doctrines on the body of the English clergy : but as 
one can never be sure what an indiscreet or corrupt 
member of so large a body may have said, the confuta- 
tion of their calumny was not so easy. His Lordship is 
more bold; he charges these opinions on a particular 
member of the established church by name : but then "he 
is more fair, he puts it in the power of the person injured 
to do himself justice ; for it so happens, that this person 
not only denies the independency of the church under an 
establishment, and all claim to inherent coercive power 
whatsoever, but has laid down principles to discredit, and 
rules to prevent the return of those usurpations. The 
Author of the Alliance has vindicated* the English 
clergy from the prevarications ofTiNDAL and Gordon; 
it had been hard, had he found no charitable hand to 
vindicate him from the same calumny, when revived by 
this noble Lord. 

As, therefore, no independency in alliance is either 
claimed or affected ; and no inherent coercive power i 
attributed to the clergy ; we will suppose his Lordship' 
simple question to be, " For what end is that tribunal 
called a spiritual courts erected? '' And had he been 
candid to let the Author of the, AlliancCy to whom b 
directs his question, speak for himself, he had not waite 
for an answer. For the Author tells us, in the most con 
spicuous p»i t of his book, and in great letters, that it i 

FOR REFORMATION OF MANNERS Only 'f. But, aS \0 

the Author had entirely left us to ourselves to conjecture 
how he intended to employ this spiritual tribunal^ hi^^ 
Lordship falls a guessing : and there is no kind of absur-- 
dity, he does not proposCj as favoured by his adversary^ 
tliough they be Such as his adversary had already ex^ 
ploded. 
To what purpose (say^ his Lordship) do the. clergy 

• Alliance, p. 73, & seq. f Ibid. pp. 149, l50i 
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Uaim and affect independency on the magistrate ? 
Irreater power never didy. nor can enable them fa do 
ireater good. IVould they erect a tribunal to 
PUNISH INTENTIONS? Tlic vcry prctcncc is imper^ 
'iii^nt. 

Before I come to his Lordship's conjecture, give me. 
eave, Sir, to say one word of the happiness of liis indue 
tion. This tribunal, or this coercive power, which h© 
aiaJtes to follow independency, is so far from being pro-* 
iuced by it that coercive power never comes into the 
church till it has given up its independency. The Author 
ot* the Alliance assigns a plain reason. " The state 
*: (says he) having, by tins aUiance, bestowed upon the 
** clergy a jurisdiction with coactive power, such privilege 
^' would create an imperium in imperio, had not the 
^' civil mas;istrcl€ in return, the supremacy of ike 
'' church V' 

And now, to his conjecture. Is it, says he, to punish 
'^tentions ? The Author of the Jlliance says. No, it is 
or reformation of manners only. But you understand 
ipt half his Lordship's drift, unless you consider these 
luestions as proposed to insinuate, that the Author of the 
-dlliance held the absurdities contained in them. So 
i^re, for instance, you are to understand that Mr. W. held 
liis tribunal was to punish intentions. However, I 
%ii\\ acquit his lordship of malice; it seems to be an in- 
nocent blunder. The Author of the Alliance did indeed 
.^k of a tribunal regarding irregular intentions as 
Criminal '^ and, by ill luck, the noble person mistook tliis- 
siTbunal for ^spiritual court. The Authors words are 
iliese-—" The effectual correction of such evils [as arisQ 
• * from the intemperance of the sensual appetites] must 
^* be begun by moderating and subduing tlie passictns 
' * themselves. But tliis, civil laws are not understood to 
^ ' prescribe, as punishing those passions only when they 
** proceed to act: and not rewarding the attempts ta 
subdue them. It must be a tribunal regarding 
irregular intentions as criminal which can do this; 
and that is no other than the tinbutial of religion. 
W^en this is done, a coactive power of the civil kind 
tnay hav^ a good effect, but not till then. And who 

* Alliance, p. 15^. 
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** w proper to apply this coactrvc power, in such cases, 
^* as that society, which fitted and prepared the subject 
• •* for its due reception and application * ? '^ Thi« tribH- 
. ital res^ardips!^ irrei^'alfir inltntions as crimifiaL the 
AutlKX* calls the tribufutl oj religion (Jorum con- 
scienti{p) and distinguislies it from that otlier tribtuiai 
. which is invested witli coactix-e power of the rivil kiffd, 
called spiritual courts : he niakcs the first a preparative 
to the other. Yet, strange to believe ! his Lordsliip nws- 
look this tribunal of relis(io?ij so described and distin* 
■ ^lislied, for a spiritual court : and upbraids the 
Author of the Alliance for supporting a tribunal mth 
Coercive powers, to punish intkntions. But we 
shall see more of his Lordship s acumen, as we ^-along. 
'His second charge against the principles of the Alliance 
is in these v:oxA^r^Would they erect this tribunal to 
punish^ where so injury is offered, nor wrokg 
t)Ovi: ? The design is unjust and arbitrary. The 
ideas of crimes are determinate and fixed. The ma- 
gistrate cannot alter them. The ideas of sins •are 
more confused and vague ; and we^ knew by long and 
general erperiencCy how they vary in the minds, ordt 
kast in the writings of casuists. 

To punish wrherc no injury is offered nor wrong 
4one, -is his Lordsliip-s periplirasis for the punishment 
of vague hcst, which tlie Authoir of the Alliance makes 
one branch of the reformation of manners, and conse- 
quently an object of spiritual courts. Hut liis Lordships • 
own opinion of the quality of vague lust,- intimated in 
this periphrasis, is but a second consideration. His prin- - 

- eipal purpose in giving it, was to discredit the t3Tanny ofS 
spiritual courtS;, in punishing where no- fault is committed. - 

- To fors^et his Bible is nothing : but to forget his Ho.rack— 
fe a disgrace indeed. Now this honest Pagan reckoned ^ 
the prohibition of vague lust, as one of the chief objects-^ 
of civil laws ; 

- - - - *' Fuit hapx sapientia quondam 

^ Publica privatis seccmere, sacra prophanis ; 

" CoNCUBiTU ^ROHiBERE VAco ; dare j Ufa maritis.'' 

All this is so very extraordinary, that you will not^ 
readily believe his Lordship could design the punishment 

* AUvaucre, ^p. 9^, ^5* 
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€f vague lust, by the words — punishing where no in- 
jury is offered nor zvrong done ; nor would I neither, 
did be not so clearly explain hitnself, in his curious dis« 
ttnetion between crimes and si/is : which, becausp it wits 
occasioned by, and alludes tOj a passage in the Alliance, 
it may not be amiss previously to transcribe that passage : 
If we cast our eye on any digest of laws, we. find that 
evil actions have their annexed punisliment deuouneed, 
*' not as they are vices, i. e. in proportion to their de? 
** viation fix)in the eternal rule of right : nor as they are 
'* siNvS, i. €. not in propoilion to their deviation from the 
'' extraordinary revealed will of God ; which two tilings 
" indeed coincide; but as they are cricks, i, e. in pro- 
" poition to their malignant influence on civil society*.'* 
Tiie Autlior of tlic Jlliance said this, to shew that the 
civil magistrate does not concern himself with religion, as 
mich. J I is -lordship borrows the same distinction be^ 
tween crimes and av/i^, to shew, that it is arbitrary and 
unjust to. punish sins, as spiritual courts undertake , to 
do: for, says he, the ideas 0/* crimes are determinate 
4tnd fixed : the ideas of sins are more confused, and 
xague. From tliis, it appears, that his Lordsiiip mistook 
\;/cc.y, sins, and crimes j for different actions ; whereas 
they are the same actions under different considerations : 
-either as tliey respect natural light, revealed religion, 
x>r civil latis ; arid so have different names imposed upon 
them. The ideas thercfoi^ of these three modifications 
of forbidden actions are all equally determinate and 
^i^ved, or all equally confused and *Gague^ But it comes 
with a pcccrliar ill grace from bis Lordship to object to 
the confused and vague idea of si ns, since this idea is 
formed upon tlie revealed will of God in the Gospel^ 
which, in a hundred places of his Essays, he tells us, 
coincides with tte eternal rule of right ; a rule, which he 
acknoivledges to be the most determinate and fixed of all 
things. 

But he says, the jnagistrate cannot alter the ideas 
of crimes, as the casuist may the idea of sins. That 
is, the magistrate cannot give the name of crimes to innp- 
cent actions. \V'hat should binder him ? He had two 
advantages above the casuist: first, coercive power: 

. * Alliance, p. 44, 
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tecondlyi iht "cdgui and confused measure to which 
crjimes it^fbr { tiaiudy^ to the influence of actions on socif 
^i Matter ef fact confinns this observation. Look 
round the world; enquire through antient and modem 
Intifes^ and you sliall find, tlmt the magistrate has hctti 
guilty of infinitely more abuse in ranging actions under 
S)e idea of crhfiesj ilian the casuist^ in ranging action^ 
under the idea of sinsi This was not improper to be oly- 
jerved in answer to his I^rdship*s fxperiknce, Mhich 
ushers in his old sophism, ready at ev.er\' turn to help 
him out; the ahuse of tlic thing itsclt^ — fie knoWy says 
he, byi hag and general e^vperience^ how the ideas- of 
svis ^(iry in the mindSj or at least in the avritings of 
casuists. By ^hich it iiould seem, tlie noble Autlibr 
knows as little of casuists^ as of any other sort of learned 
men, whose characters lie has treated so lordly. For corrupt 
pisuistry does not so mucli consist in varying the ideas 
of sins^ concerning which they are generally agreed, as 
in contriving to evade ttie punishment denounced against 
tbeni. 

His last cbc^eeture about the use of an ecclesiastical 
tribunal, twi the principles of ^ Alliance^ is, that it is 
erected for tlie punishment of opinions* IVould they 
erect, says he; such a tribunat to- try the orthodoxy oj 
fntii's faith ? Why no, says the Author of tlie Alli- 
ance, in as plain terms as he can speak ; — no mattjlks 

W bPINION COME WITHIN THIS SPIRITUAL JURIS* 

JDICTION * : and he not only says it, but proves it toof. 
To what end and purpose then, (says his lordship) can 
spiritual courts and coercive powers serte^ mUess it 
berto make the clergy judges and parties in their own 
'causCy whtn matters of interest are concerned ?-^7o 
what end? The Author of tlie Alliafice has. told him 
plainly and directly; for the reformatioit of man- 
ITERS ONLY:. But such an answer did not serve his 
Lordship s turn. He w^ill make the Author say as he 
would have him; or injoin him silence, and answer for 
iiim, himself. He insinuates lhere&N*e, in the lart place, 
that the: end aimed at is to.detennine in civil : matters 
"vHiere: the temporal interest of the clergy is concemed, 
ftsid i^ere tiiey becooie judges in their own cause. Hear 

♦ AUiaacCt p^l46.. . t Ibid, pr 146. et teq. 
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theti what the Author of the AlUance sayij upon this head 
likewise; " GrviL aiattekS) which temporal courts may 
•* conveniently Inspect, can never belong to an e(;xlesias« 
tical jurisdiction. It hath been shewn, that this court 
was' erected as a s iccedaneum to the civil, to take cog- 
•^ nizance of such actions as the civil could not reach^ or 
could not rerijcdy : which shews, the state could never 
intend to put thone things under the ecclesiastical juris- 
** diction tllat fall most conveniently under it& own^ 
** Hesides, for ecclesiastical courts to ingross matters that 
•* befong to the civil jurisdiction, as it can possibly have 
no good use. may very possibly be atterided with this 
evil, of inviting and encouraging the church to aim at 
*^ more power than is consistent, either with her own 
" good, or the good of the state. The great Founder of 
** our religion said, jyfio 7nade me a judge or divider 
" hetivccn you ? And what he would not assume to 
** hiraselt^ he would hardly bestow upon his church : and 
** that the state should ever intend to give her what was 
•* the peculiar right of temporal courts, is as difficult to 
*' suppose. We must conclude then, that such practice; 
V wherever it is found, was derived not fipom the reason- 
^' able laws of this alliance, but from the authority of 
" old pa{)al usurpations ^." Thus far the Author of the 
'Alliance ; where you may find a great deal more to the 
same purpose. * 

But his Lordship goes on with his confutation. — " By 
^' admitdhg the independency of the church on thestate^ 
^^ the state acknowledges aii original independency io the . 
** clmrch, derived from a greater authority than her own: 
^' and the supposed terms of union may be construed to 
*^ be rattier concessions of the religious society to the dvdl^ 
^^ for the sake of order and peace, tiian grants of the xrivtt 
^^ to the religious society. Thus religion and the church 
^< are set on the same foot : no human authority can alter 
** one, ,but must receive it in the ta^ms in which it has 
*^ been revealed; and so may ai good casuist prove OBi 
^' this hypo/thesb, that no human authority can measure 
.^^ out any conditions of establishment to the other. Thus 
^ the state becomes no better than a coordinate, but in^- 
^ '^ior potvier." I once met with a philosopher of deep 

• Alliance, pp. 147— 145, 
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thought, who professed the sanje reverence for artifkial 
nonsense, that the Turks pay to natural folly. Hi9 
system on this point was very singular. He supposed that 
as ill the material world there was an umversal, thousfh 
very siihtilc fire, diffused in secret throuirh all boilies ; 
wliich, by a hitc contrivance, m)gJit be allured or drawn 
out from tlie most inanimate or lumpisli matter, even 
from the diity shoes of the Clironolojsjer of Leicester, ihe 
Uian who makes tinieof eternity ; so, in tlie hUeilectual,' 
that theie was 'Ta certain witty spirit, which lay dormant 
in tlic most inexpliculjle nonsense ; and only wante>l the 
application of some enii^ne of analogous invention to rouse 
it, and set it free. Till sucli a one be discovered, we can 
but guess at his Lordship s meaning. 

By admittf?f<( the independcficy of the chit7^ch on 
the state (says he) the state aclnmwledges an orff^hwl 
independency in the church derived from a greater 
authority than her oxrn. If, by church, he means the 
Christian church, in general, it is ccnfessed' that its inde- 
pendency is derived from a greater authority than what 
the state claims for any of its rights. The church holding 
of God immediately and hi an extraordinary manner; 
idle state, only mediately, and in a common way. But 
what arc the consequences his Lordship would deduce 
from thence? The first* is, that then the supposed 
terms of union may be construed to be rather con- 
cessions of the religious, society to the civil, for the 
sake of order and peace, than grants of the civil to 
the religi&us society. The supposed terms are terms 
of alliance between two independent societies. These 
t^mns cannot, in the nature of tilings, be any other thain 
mutual concessions and mutual grants. What then 
does he mean, by their being construed to be rather 
co7wessions of the religious society than grants of the 
civil ? By the supposition on which his Lordship con- 
descends to reason : when the church in alliance gives 
up its original independency, it is without doubt a con- 
cession \ because it is giving up a right: and when the 
state in allianrce confers a coercive power on the church, 
this is certainly a grant ; because an original indepen-^ 
dent religious society -can have no inherent cbercivfe 
power.- 'iJowever, some meaning, it is likely, his Lord- 
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$hip had. And it seems to be tliis, " That if the church 
have ail original iadependeucy, no such alliartce as is 
supposed, could be niade : for that tiie = terms oil: the 
side of the churcli would not be conditional but volunr 
tary concessions, the state having nothing to give, in return." 
This would b^ talking sense at least, tliough not truth. 
But, iirst to suppose the fact, that the terms of tliis unioii 
are mutual grants and mutual concessions, and then to 
deny mutual grants and mutual concessions^ is giving 
such a form to his argument as will need ^ jirst logic 
to turn into. sense, as much as the doctrine conveyed un* 
der it needs e^Jirst philo.saphy to turn into tnith. Thus 
much however you may see ; some cloudy conception his 
Lordship plainly had, that a society of divine original 
-could never enter into aUiance with another, only .of 
-human. When tlie sous of God came down amongst 
tlie daughters of men, we are told they . begot giants. 
His Jjordship beUiiys his apprelicnsions, that this coali- 
•tion between the civil and religious societies .would pro- 
duce an issue altogether as monstious, a kind of state 
LEVIATHAN. Indeed, he charges tlie Author of the 
AUiance with being no better than a pamler or procurer 
liu this intrigue. But whatever his apprehensions were, 
his conception was altogether unworthy botli of a philo- 
sopher and a statesman. The Autwor of the Alli- 
- ANCE hatli shewn from the nature of tilings, that religion 
composes an independcjot society: tlie Gospel, by 
divine institution, hath declared the Christian religion to 
he an independent society. His Lordship hath shewn, 
from tlie nature of things, that civil wants create an inde- 
pendent society of the civil kind : and the law, by divine 
institution, hath declared the Jewish j-epublic to be an in- 
dependent civil society. Now I would ask his Lordship, 
if nothing hindered this civil society of divine original, 
from entering into leagues and conventions with all the 
neighbpuring nations, which were not, for political rea- 
sons, excepted by name, what should hinder this religious 
'societif of divine original from entering into alliance 
with the state ? 
-■ . Anotiier consequence his Ix>rdship draws- from an 
- '.<)riginal iudepcudency in the church is, that utiAOV^y^ 
;. mid the i^iiiacn are set on. the saint Joot. 'W\i>X. \3>> 
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as I understand him, foe he might have expressed himself 
better, the discipline ot the church is as unaltembie as 
the ]K>cTRrK£ : the inference irooi which is, that tbe^ff/e 
must receive the church on the terms in which* it 
was revealed: from whence his Lordship draws :anodier 
consequence, that no human authority cati measureout 
4Uty venditions of establishment to the ^church j and, 
from ithenoe an^yther (for liis LordBhi)>'s ialse conceptions 
amaliv«ys attended with .supertetations) that the. if fade 
heco^nes aninferior power^ or creature to the chui^ch^ 
All these brave consequences, we see, arise out of this 
principle, ^^ That, in a church of divine original, the 
'^ discipline is as unalterable as the. doct?'ine.'' A^d of 
the truth of this principle his Lordship is so (x>nfident, 
thathe calls his adversary a stupid J c How for not ovi*ip< 
ing.it " The stupid fellow, who advanced tiwrf para- 
'^ dox in English,, did not sec now ill the parts of it hang 
-^ together, nor that if ecclesiastical gavernRient iras, by 
f ^ . divine appointment, independent of civil; no such 
^^ contractas he supposes could be made. The religious 
^' society, notwithstanding tlieir known moderation, could 
" not have patted from that independency and sdperi-. 
'- ORiTT over the civil power, which God had giveq 
^' them.'' 

It is. true, this stupid fellow did not see it ^nd { 
don't well know how he should : since, on the other haodj^ 
be saw it to be impossible that any such continct as he 
supposes could be made, unless the church or religious 
society were indepencfent of the civil. For what contract 
is it, which this Author supposes to have beea made be-; 
tween church and state? He tells us, :in express words, 
it is a mutual compact by free convention*..: Now 
the entering into 9l free convention is at the pleasure- of^ 
tlie contracting parties. But parties wlio have this hberfy^ 
muisit needs be independent on one anotlier. ; ^ 

.Well, but he has his reason, such as it is, to confound 
this STUPID. FELLOW. 'Th(^ religious society. (%Taiys .he) 
could not' have parted from that independency; anp 
scjPEUiORiTY, over the civil power^ which God. had 
given them. And now indeed, after much cloudy 
Nourishing, ive are come to the point ; ^liich is, m^hether 
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A RELIGIOUS SOCIETY CAN PART WWUTHATISJ)JB,^ 

p]£KD£Ncr WHICH GoD, (7^ Well OS .the natune of 
^kifigSj HATH 3£ST0W£D UPON IT? Thbis ui truth a 
question worth debating,. But as hi$ Lordship rarely 
suffers an important, proposition^ which be is^^t either 
upon denying or depraving, to. pass thsough his haod^ 
without first perplexing it in the exf^^ession,. with m ^f^ 
surdity or an equivocation, I shall be obliged, befi)re wd 
can pass forward, to free this from the Bolingbrokianj^- 
barras. The religious society (says he) could ^lat have 
parted from that independency AKpw^x^tomTir ovef* 
the civil power which God hath given them. Nown 
the Author of tlie Alliance contends only for the inde-^ 
pendency of the church before ailiancef and as. ids 
Lordship's reasoning acknowledges that the^qnestioA it 
only concerning independency before alliance^ he must 
needs suppose, by adding, and superiority aver the 
civile tliat this superiority is a consequence oUndepen^ 
dency. And so, indeed, he speaks of it nuMre plainly 
just before. — Tims [i. e. from ^^i^ independency c& the 
church] the ^tate becomes no better than a coordinate^ 
BUT ii^fFKRiou, power. Now if we judge of this martter 
on the principles of the law of nature aud nations, mp^ 
riority is so far fpom fbllowiiig independencyy tiii4 it 
cannot consist with it. For why is religious societ;^ by 
natuite independent (aa the Author of the AUiance i^iews 
it is) but fr^r the, reason that Author givei^ that it is 
essentially Afferent ^ni the civil, by hamng di^erent 
ends and means *. But tliere is no gcound for superiortty 
of one person or society over another, but where some 
natural relation or connexion exists between them; none 
exists in this ca$e ; therefore a pretence of superiority on 
the one side, and of dependency on the other, is absurd. 
However, as I am verily persuaded his Lordship did not 
know enough of these matters even to prevaricate neatly 
jh the point in question, I consider it as. an innocent Uun- 
d^j arising from the following words of the Alliance; 
rtiamefuLly, indeed, misvmderstood. — ^' Such then is the 
" nature of Cl^ist's: kingdom [i. e. the Christian church] 
^r it is essentially framed to compose, a firm and lasting 
'^ society j it is uiude suc|) by Divine ap\)ointXBfiQt^ «»dL 

X4 ''^^ 
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** in order to fit it for public service, it is both by nuture 
**.' and institution declared sovf.rkigx, tfnd independent 
*^ of civil government, that it may adapt itself by fi^ee 
^* aliiance to the varimis kinds of human policies*." Noir 
swereign' in itself and independent of civil gotenh 
^tnt^ this ]great writer hath paraphrased tosignity; inde* 
pendency and superiority over the civil. 

-77'^ Thalerh talento hon emam Milesinm : 
"Nam, adsapiehtiam hujus, nimius nugatdr fdit." 

<^ , But,, to come Xo the question; ifihich is, wh£171KD, a 

ltEJL.IGI0U.S SOCIETY CAN PAET.WITll THAT IXDKPEN- 

DEiVrCv WHICH God, ajf well as the nature of things, 
JiATH DE^TOWED UPON IT, llJs Loidship dctt-Tmijies 
in tbej negative. ; For ij\ say^.he, ecclesiastical govern- 
ment zcas by divine appointment independent of the 
civile the religious society could not have parted with 
4hatAndependency which God had given them. 
i.i^lau was, by divine appointment^ made free and 
independent; thcreiove, according to tliU reasoning, he 
.could not part with his independency^ and become subject 
to civil laws. Hold, says his Lordship, man was made 
free, that. he might be subject to no laws but tliose to 
lyhich he had given his consent ; . and as he needed pro- 
tection from laws, he had a right to part with his indepeiv- 
dency, if he could get protection upon no otljcr terms. 
Aad is not this the very case of tJie religious society in 
question, w hid) is only an aitiiicial person, by nature and 
institution free, and standing in need of protection ? 

But his Lordship's assertion, you will tind, bottoms at 
last upoa this principle, tliat divine AUTiioRiTY reduces 

^LL ITS LAWS TO ONE AND THE SAME SPECIES: aU 

error which bigots ondjanatics indeed are equally fond 
of . indulging ; and has been indulged by them 40 the in- 
finite disservice both of civil and of religious society: but 
tliat a philosopher and a. statesman should know so little 
of the NATURE OF LAWS, is perfectly astonishing^: .The 
first elements of his protessior^ miglit have taught hini> 
^^ Tliat the autliority by which a tiling is conxiuanded, 
"makes no alteration iu the. essence of the thing.'* 
A^atural and positive duties retain their respective uatui^s 
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in the code of religion. Natural duties* are eternal; 
-positive duties are '• revocabla Of these latter, some 
are lasting as the dispensation* to Avhichiliey belong; 
others only temporaiy Of^he temporary; some, cease 
not till they ore expressly itjvoked ; others^ cease^with thfe 
occasion that enjoined them. These last are again to bo 
distinguislied into privileges and duties; privileges may 
be receded from at pleasure ; but duties must either te 
revoked, or the occasion must be plainly seen to ceasa 
Now the iN'DKPExnrNcr in question, is one of those 
•institutions iii the divine law, uhich ceases with liie occa-^ 
sion ; and is, besides^ a privilege, which may be recedeU 
irom at pleusure. Agnin, In tlie divine laws some tilings 
are enjoined to be l>elieved as truths; others to be prac- 
tised as utilities. Of utilities,; some are general; othei's 
parlieular : the first of tliese are permanent nnd constant; 
t:he second variable. Of the first, is the clmrch's com- 
posing a society : of the second, is \\s^ particular forw. 
ri'hn?, Jesus seemed to institute an equal ministry; the 
■sipostlos, episcopal government; and modern churches 
iiave chosen one or the other, as best suited to the various 
-civil governments with which they had allied. 

As Christianity was, by divine institution, a >ocie/y rff 

2ar^e, to authorize and to enable the several churches to 

^ve particular forms to ecclesiastical government; so the 

^ndependpicyw^!^ bestowed lipon it, to enable it to enter 

^nto free aUiance witii the state. When God himself 

«.llied the Jc^rish church with the state, he did not leave 

^hat religion a society at large ; neither did he ordaiti 

it indepeyjcleiit : he prescribed, in the minutest manner, 

the form of church government ; and made it dependent 

on the state, But the Author of the 'AUiance tells hb 

story better. " The Christian reli^on (sRys he) was not 

" only left independent of the state, by not l/eing united 

" to it Uke the Jewish (and being so left it must needs by 

^* the law of nature be independent) ; but its indepen- 

" dency was likewise secured by divine appointment, in 

*' that famous declaration of its Founder, My kingdom 

*' is not of this worlds -which bears this plain ami ob- 

*' vious sense, That the kingdom of Christy to be 

" extended &cer all mankind^ xtas not^ likt the kin^- 

" ^^/^ o/* God, confined, ta the Jea'i^h people, 'ijc\ievfi 
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^ religion was incorporated with the state; and 
^^ therefore^ of this world, as well in the exercise of it^ 
/^ as in the rewards and punishtnents by which it was 
*' adtninistered : but was independent of all cixil 
^ communities ; and therefore^ neither oi this worid, 
^: as to the OJ^ercise ofit^ nor as to the rewards and 
V punishments by which it was administered. — But 
'* whoever imagines that, from this independe^icy by in* 
^^ stitution^ the church cannot convene and uaite with 
''. the state, concludes much too fast We have observed, 
^y that tlii^ property in the kingdom of Christ was ^ven 
^- as.tt mark to distinguish it from the kingdom of God^ 
** that IS, it was given to shew that tliis religion extended 
^< to all mankind s and was not like die Mosaic, con* 
^' 6ned to one only people. Consequently*^ that very 
Z*^ reason which, made it proiper for the Mosaic religion 
•f^ to be united by divine appointment to tlie state, made 
^^ ]t£t the Christian should be left free and independent 
?^ But for what end, if not for this, To be at liberty to 
^* adapt itself to the many yafiou^ kinds of civil poliaes, 
** by a^ suitable union aqd alliance. — An alliance then 
^ we must conclude the Christiaq church was at liberty 
*' to fjonkCy notwithstanding this declared nature of 
1*-^ Chrisfs kifigdonh So far is mAee^ (rue, that it is 
i* debarred from entering into any su^ afliance witli 
^^ thft* i^tate ttB may admit any i«£g;sxatoiv w Christ's. 
i^ « Jdogdom but himself {tbfit is, a power ifi |he n^^ristFat^ 
Vf'lo alter'pQCTitiisiEs]. But no such power is giantecL 
^cOf utarp^ hy tiie supremacy of the stat^ * C [whi<^ 

: [from aU this it appears, that the ^nalt^rabk ^»r^ 9^ 
the H^«if Christ is the BpcTHiicf: : and the only ^J^t^r-^ 
46k part the oiscirLjiN i: ; but it is the latter^ wi^h wJnch. 
soci(ety, #ci such, is cbHefly concerned, wh^nit enters on. 
4r//^'a/'c^.witb the church* Therefore, when his X«ord-^ 
^^phULp, religion f^nd the church being set on the 
same Joohn^ h^mm fiuthority can alter o^e, but 
must resdve it on the terms in which it has b^^ re- 
%>ealodf. M be mieatgys, th^re qan b^ jpo alteratjai^ ii^ dim- 
ptinCi J. ^ve. shewn he is mistaken : if he maans^ .tjiere 
can be no altQijatAon in doqtriuef he is c^rt^nl^ .right,' 
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ind I consider bis Lordship « ofasenvationtaf aisoeiplaint, 
iiBtr by the constitutdob ai the Cbcistiiia tkanchy titii 
[xiagistratB cannot tyranoisse over iX)nsdenG^ ' 

In the mean time Ave see to .n^at little p^trpose ^is 
ireatpliilosopher and statesman badnead im Hooic^k^ 
di whom he confesses fiometbing wight be teamt. Now 
[iooK^^R would have HfK-mt 'hido, that Divine auttionty 
Eloes not reduce all its iaws to one and ti)e same apeciiesK 
^ Positive laws {says tiiis truiy great man) are either peiv 
f tnanent or else changeable, according as the matter 
^' itself is, concerning which *tliey were firjit made;— 
^ Whether God or man be the maker of -them, altera 
^^ ATiox tliey so far ibrth admits as the mattjbr doch 
" exact \\ herefore, to .end ivilb a generai rule cbn-t 
" cerning ail the laus which iGod hath tittl men unto : 
f^ those laws divine, that belong, whether natarally or 
^^ supematuraliy, ciliier to men as men, or to men as 
^< they live in puolitique society, or to men as they are cff 
*^ that poiid()ue society which is the. church, without any 
!- -further ^respect iiad unto.any such variable 'Occident as 
^^' jthe 6tate of men, and of societies of meti^ laad of the 
V church itself in this ivorld, is su):]^ct unto; all hLws 
'' that so belong unto men, they lielong for ever, yea al- 
^' thoMgh tliey be positive laais, unless, being peeitive^ 
^' God himself which made them, alter them. lUbeiea^ 
'/' sou is, because the subject or matter of lawrs in goMral^ 
'^ is thus far forth constant: which matter is that for the 
\^ ordering whereof, laws were instituted, and bekig in- 
'^ stituted are not changeable without cause, neither caii 
^ ' tliey have cause of change, when that which gave them 
'J- their iircit inatitution remainetli for ever ooe aoad tlie 
^* same. On the other side^ laws that were vurdefdr* 
^ 9iie7ij or soviet ies^ or churjcbes, in regard of theif* 
** being such as do not always continue^ bit t may per* 
'^ haps be dean otherwise a while after ^ and so "may 
** be required to be othenvise ordt^red than before} 
•* the laws of God himself which are of this natii)% 

•* NO MAN ENDOWED WITH COMMON frBNSU mllevef^ 

deny to be of a different constitution from the for ^ 
*♦ rnerj in respect of the ones constancy^ • and tke 
^^ mutability of the other*'' "' -^ 

* JUd. PuL L. i. SeGU 15« 
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So much for this country parson. And bow poorly 
does his Lordship figure before him with hb assertion, that 
divine law makes every things which relates to the 
church J equally unalterable J Yet tbb noble hamn- 
ffi^T^ thus Ignorant of the very first elements of law, cat^ 
dictate with the authority :of an orade, and be received 
with the reverence due to one, concerning civil liberty^ 
church usurpations, a patriot king^ and the balance of 
power. But Master Hooker will tell you, how easily all 
this may be done without knowing more than our 
-neighbours. 

~rr** Thus far therefore (says he) we have endeavoured 
*^ in part to open, of what nature and force laws arc, ac- 
*' cording unto tlieir several kinds : tlie law which God 
^^ himself hath eternally set down to follow in his own 
'^ works ; the law wliich he hath made for his ci^eatures 
>^ to keep; the law of natural and necessary agents; the 
' '^ law which angels in heaven obey ; the law whereunto, 
^^ by the light of reason, men find themselves bound, in 
'^ that they are men ; the law which tliey made by com- 
^^ position for multitudes and politique societies of men 
*^ to be guided by ; the law which belongeth unto each 
'^ nation; the law that concemeth the fellowsliip of all; 
^- and lastly, the law which God liimself hath su|)en)atu- 
•" rally revealed. // might peradventure have been 

*^ TMre POPULAR AND MORE PJLAUSIBLE TO VUUiAB 

'* I'KARs, ij* this discourse had been spent in extolliko 
^ THE FdacE OF LAWS, in shewing the great neces- 
•^ siTY OF THEM, whcn they are good, and in aogra- 

** VATTNG THEIR OFFENCE BY WHOM PUBLIC LAWS 
ARE INJURIOUSLY TRADUCED. But JorOSmUCk 

with such kind of matter the passions of men 

^* are rather stirred one way or other, than their 

-^ KNOWLEDGE any way set forward unto the trial of 

*^ that whereof there is doubt made, I have ' thei^fore 

" turned aside from that beaten path, and diosen, 

*' though a LESS easy, vet a more profitable way, in 

*^ Fcgiord of the end we propose *." * •. . 

- Great names, however, are still of good^ use to Ijis 

* Tx)rdship; for though he cannot profit by their l^^i^^he 

*ean shme at their expcuce : and, having well chicaned 
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tlieir expressions, can afterwards convert the truths con* 
tained in them to his ewn use. Let me give you,^ out of 
iuahy, one example of this kind HooK£a,9nj^ ij[)CK^ 
have been supposed to write tolerably well oa the origiu 
of civil government Alas; nil sine Tfieseo. Therein 
lk)thing BO well done, which his Lordsliip cannot -mend. 
He reproves both of them, with much solemnity, for rc/; 
presentifffT mankind to theinselves, like a number- of 
savage individuals out of society^ in their natural 
statCy instead of* considering them as members of 
families from their birth. " This (he says) lias mail^ 
" them reason iNCONsisTENTLy. and on a fals* 
" FOUNDATION. Inconsistently, because tliey some- 
" times acknowledge paternal government to have pre- 
" ceded civjl, and yet reason about the institution of 
*^ civil, as if men had then first assembled in any kind 
" of society, or had been subject to any kind of rule; for 
'* to savthat tlic law of nature was of itself such a rule, 
^^ and that every one of these independent inhabitants of 
*' tlie eartii did or might exercise justice for himselti and 
" others on those who violated the law,, waS; language 
" unworthy of Mr. Locke, and unnecessary to his system. 
'^ Falsely, because it is easy to demonstrate that mankind 
■ ** never was in such a state." 

To say the truth, easy enough, and X\k^ demonstrating 
daylight: A man need only open his eyes to see that a 
mother does not abandon her infant as soon ^sbc has 
dropt it, nor the father renounce the care of it and her. 
Is it possible then that Uookeu, Locke, and tlieir fol- 
lowers, should want to be told by his Lordship. so obvious 
a truth, That, before civil society, mankind did not start 
up like mushrooms, a number oC savage individuals at 
once, but came as they could be got, and entered as tliey 
vere bom, into tribes and families. Why then, you ask, 
did not Hooker and Locke so consider them, uheii 
they w^re deducing the origin of civil society ?. , For very 
important reasons; and, one would think, very obvious 
oness 

First, because the real origin of civil aiociety being 
equally shewn on either supposition, the truths which fol- 
lowed from it, were clearer seen, as they were less 
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embarfH^ecl, uj ^otosidering manbiiul ttefdre civil sociely^ 
asf frtdivid\i4ls. * 

'■ Bill tliift <ira* m/E'a]L Ha4 1})^ c^itttdered men before 
civil society as ranked Under l^'ibts, the rights belonging 
tD the heads of fetnili^, thii3 broiiglit into view, thoagh 
neither relative to, nor coiwibetocl wifh,' tJkwc of '^civif 
kiorK knight have too tniich ct)onfctnuiced' that absurd' 
liystem; which derives political nile from thepatridrchal; 
a system which, tK)th for its ahsnritities andmischieis; it 
was the purpose of Locke: hnd Hookfr to expose and 
discredit. The former tlierefove did judicibusly, tattssert, 
as be might do it truly (tor tile exercise of jiisptke no 
more belonged to fiitliers of families, as sudi, than the 
titercifft of regal prerogative) \ that,* bi*ftire the insti- 
tution of civil society, ex^erjf one of these iadependeni 
inhabitants of the earth didj or viigh /, e.vercise justice 
for himself and others, on those 'tcho violated the 
tare. Yet this, his Lordship calls ian^uajne unXvorthy of 
ftis master. Nay, so great a stranger is he to tliis vthulcr 
matter^ that he declares tl)e rq)t«sentation to be tJNJlE- 
<;e9SAry : whereas we see it wa& dodc to keep the tiff-^ 
wary firom the sight of circumstances <A' no use tx) assiiil; 
l4ieir judgment, and easily abused by designing men, td^ 
mislead them. ^ • 

— But to proceed with our dubject; Hw laird^hif^ 
soes oft against the book of t!ie Ailianxie in this manner sT 
This imaginary contract, in short whether well or ilfc' 
made, never existed at any time, nor in any coiintry ^. 
** thou«^, to have been peal, and really authoiized, it::^ 
^.* should have been the same at dU tiines^tkl in: all eoun — 
** tries where Christianity was propagated. Poiititai-^ 
'* societies make and altci* and- break thieir alliances^ 'Bm^ 
^ the varying reason of state suggests. Different orders 
" of civil government in tlu; same society change, iMut 
*" with thMa the whole' cohsiitutToti of such jQ*overdn)etitfi^ 
^ as reason '<h: passion, the interests or the difeposkiORsi oir" 
^ mtt[ dytbrmiee them'. But a religum^ given ij (io^ 
^* is in its nature intai^iable. And thereftMpe if la'rieU-- 
*^^u6 sbcie^ with certain privile^, imniitihitKfl^ 'aind 
♦^prerogatives, be necessary !» preserve it) aoj i)x order 
^ ^ahdconstii-u tion of »tfch^^ society itmst be^ JHi^at^rif/^/er 
• 4 • " too^ 
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^> too. The CHVftCH must be estabibhe^ by the same 
'* divine authority as the religion, and be by conse«» 
'^ quence independent of the state. But nothiiig of tiii* 
'Sikind has been. Christ's king^off^ uas not of thi^ 
W' world. He sent out bis apostles to teachi and to 
^^ baptvie; and the utmost po.wer he gave them, besides 
^ that of working mkucles to convince and to : convert^ 
^' was to shake off the dust of their feet, and to protest 
^' against the infidelity of those wlio refused to . receive 
'' them, and the Gospel they publislied. The apostled 
*^ ordained, others to accompany and to succeed tliein 
'.' in the same office, the office of teaching and baptizing^ 
" The apostles could give no more power than they i^e* 
'^ ceived ; and no largument of right can be drawn from 
-^ -any thing that passed, or from any tiling that tliese 
'^ men did ibr tlie maintenance of their sect^ while Cluis- 
* tianity was a sect" 

This, i?mgittary contract (he says) never existed ai 
tny time^ or in any country. If he means, a contract 
ictualiy and formally executed, I have ans^wei^ tliat aU 
seady, and sltewn, that the objection holds equally against 
\hf original contract between king and people; which 
r^uppo^e his Lordahipi allows not to be m> imaginary 
>ut that tlie prerogative of the one, and the righ^ pf the 
>tfaer) ' ought 0very where to be regulated on thecondi- 
ions, of it. iiut you shall hear tl^ Author of the Alliauct 
m this: matter* 

^' * WilvQU I say that^// regular :policied states h&Han 
^^ established religion^ I mean no more than he would 
^\ do, who, deducing pivil society from its true original) 
^^ . should, in order to persuade men of the benefit3 it 

V produces, affirm that all nations had a civil policy. 
*' For as this writer could not be supposed to mean that 
^\ every one constituted a fr^e state, on the principles of 
^ pubhc liberty, which yet was tlie only society he pair- 
^Vpo^ed to prove. was founded on truth, and productive 

V of pul)lic good; because it is notorious, tliat the far 

V greater part of civil policies are founded on different 
V> principle ; or abused to different ends : so neither 
^\ would 1 1^ understood to mean, when I say all nations 
'^ conoyrred in making this unions that they all exactly 

- ■ , ♦ Alliiince, pp. 104, 105- 
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^ discrimiHiited tiie hnturts, nmh fmAy adjusted ! th^ 
^ rights. of botli societies, on tlic pnnci(>les here lakt 
^ down; tlioiigli nn cstahlishmi'ut resiiitaig irom ttiis 
'^ ctiscriniination and adjustmnu lie the only oiie I would 
he supposed to recoiumend. On the contrary, I know 
this union has tx^en generulty made on mistaken prin- 
ciples ; or, it not so, hath dc ^tmcM'ated in Icniftii of time j 
by which niCcnis the nniional religion in the Pagan 
*' workl hath been most con)n»only a sluve to tlie state; 
•* and in the (christian system, tl»e state sometinics a slavef 
•* to the established church. And as it was sufticient for 
tliat writers purpose, that tliose societies, whethci' 
good or bad, proved the sense all iikmi had of the 
•* benefits resulting froin dvil policy in general, tbougli 
they were oft mistaken in the ap|)licatioii ; so it is for 
em's, that this universal concurrence in the two soci- 
eties to unite, shews the sense mankimi had of the 
** usefulness of such an iniion. And lastlv, as that 
writer's principles are not the iess true on account ot 
the general deviation from them in forming civil 
societies ; so may not the plain ones of alliance here 
" delivered ; though so tew states have suffered tticm- 
** selves to be directed by them in practice ; nor any 
" man before delivered them in speculation ; especially 
** if, as in that c«se, so in this, we can derive such ww* 
" take and tlegeueranf ivom their causes. It would 
" draw me too far out of my way to explain distinctly the 
** causes of the mistake: and the intelli<»ent reader, who 
" carefiillv attends to the whole of this discourse, .will not 
** be at a loss to discover the most coi>siderable of theiii; 
'* some of which I hnve already hinted at; and others, I 
" may possibly,, in the sofjnel of this discourse, takeoc- 
" casion to mention. As ior the des[cnvracif^ we have 
" observed, that the alliance is of the nature of tliC 
" Fa:DERA in-t;quat.ia : now, the common issue of 
" such, Grotiufi accinaints us with, in these words: 
" Interim vemnn est acvidere plerumijue, ut yiii 
" superior est in f(e(lcn\ si is potentia hultum 

** AXTECELLAT, PAUI.ATI.M IMPERlt'M PKOPRIE plC- 

** tum: usuftPET: pii.?:sertim si roiious pe&pxtuujiI 
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' But if by nfrvef ea^isied bis Lordship ineanB, that the 
mutual rights and privileges of either society, which na- 
turally tbltow such an alliance^ were never actually ex- 
ercised and enjoyed by the two societies, his assertion \^ 
false. They are at this present actually exercised and 
pnjoyed by the two societies, in England, under our 
happy constitution of church and state. And it was d 
principal purpose of the bo«k of the Alliance to shew 
they are so, in order to realize the theory. Here again it 
may not be improper to give you the Author s wwds : 
** We see how uni'easonable and even liow impolitic our 
'^ adversaries are, when in their ill humour with establish- 
^' merits^ they chuse to pick a quarrel with their own ; 
^* where the national rehgion is on a footing exactly 
'* agreeable to the nature of ayr^(? convention between 
*^ cfiurch and state^ on the principles of the laws of 
** nature and "nations. A telicity they should have 
*^ known, that scarce any other people on the face of 
** the earth can boast of. In England alone the origi- 
^* nal terms of this convention are Hept up to so exactly, 
^* that this account of the alliance between church and 
^f state seems rather a eopy of the church and state of 
♦• England^ than a theory, as indeed it was, formed solely 
•^** on' the contemplation of nature, and the unrvariable 
*^ reason of th^igs *," 

-'■■ To make this contract (says his Lordship) real^ and 
f^ be really authoinzed^ it should have been the same 
fit all times and in all countries wher^ Christianity 
Was professed. < In plain terms, right waits to receive 
)tS nature from man s acceptance of it : or, in still plainer, 
right becomes wro)?^ when rejected. How would this 
political aphorism of his Lordship's sound when applied 
|x> tho oijiGiNFAL.coNTRACT between pinnqeand people? 
r^to make it real and to be really authorized, it should 
hctt>e been the same at all times and in all countries, 
0her€ civil rule had bee?i introduced. 
'* Bvtl political societies (he says) mak^ ajid alter and 
break their aflia?icfis as the vai'ying reason of statp 
suggests. If he would be here meant to speak of such 
.^hiCh make these alterations justly, the same may be 
fsad of the alliance between church and state. The 

• , ; ♦^AUi»hce, pp. l65, 166, 
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Author has shewn that, in this respect, the alliances of 
political societies with one another, and the alliance of the 
political with the religious, stand just upon the same focri:-' 
ing. " If tliere be" (says the Author) " more religious 
f' societies than one at the lime of convention, the state 

allies itself with the largest of thos^e religious societies. 

It is Jit the state should do so, because the larger the 

" religious society is, where there is an equality in othei? 

" points, the better enabled it will be to answer the ends 

^* of the alliance. It is scarce possible it should be 

" otherwise, because the two societies being composed 

." of the same individuals, tlie greatly prevailing religion 

*' must have a majority of its members in the assemblies 

" of state, who w ill naturally prefer tlieir own^ religion to 

" any other. Hence we see the reason w hy the EpiscO' 

" pal\s the established church in Englajid; a»nd tlie 

." Presbyterian tlie established church in Scotland. 

" Ilence too we see tlie reason of what was before ob- 

" served, concerning the duration ©f this alliance : that 

" it is perpetual but not irrevocable : i. e. It subsists 

** just so long as the cliurch thereby established main- 

" tains its superiority of extent ; which when it loses to 

** any considerable, degree the alliance becomes void 

" For the united church hein^i then no longer able to 

" perform its part of the conventii.n which !§ formed on 

" reciprocal conditions, tlie state Ix^comes disengaged^ 

" and a new alliance is of course contracted with the 

" now prevailing church, for the reasons which made the 

" old. Thus formerly the alliance between the Pagan 

** church apd tlie empire of Rome was. dissolved j and 

" the Christian established in its place : and of late, die 

" alliance between the Popish church and the kingdom 

" of England was broken ; aixl another paade with the 

" Protestant y in its stead */' 

Different orders of civil government^ in the same 
society y change (says his Lordship) ; and with them tH 
whole constitution of such governments^ as reason of 
passio7iy the interests or dispositions of men, determine 
them. — And is it not the same in church government? 
It is here Episcopacy ; there Presbytery ; and in another 
.plaice Independency. 

. ♦ Alliance, pp. 542—244. 
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But, a religion given by Ood is in its nature inva- 
riable. In its DOCTRINE it is. Yes, and in its disci- 
pline like^vise (says his Lordship) knd thus I prove it. 
If a religious society xvith certain privileges, immu- 
nities, and prerogatives, be necessary to preserve it 
sOy the order and constitution of such a society must 
be invariable too. The inference is jnst. But what 
principle of the alliance (against which his Lordship is 
here arguing) supposes, that one certain set of privi- 
leges, immunities, and prerogatives, is necessary to 
preserve a religious society in that state and condition ? 
This theory says, religion composed a society before it had 
any of those privileges, immunities, and prerogatives ; 
and will remain a society when it has lost them. For it 
had none of them till it came into alliance with the state, 
and will hold none of them longer than that alliance con- 
tinues. But if, by a strange liberty of expression, his 
Xordship means, by privileges, immunities, and prero- 
gatives, only CHURCH government in general, so far 
forth as i^ is a society ; I own that this is necessary to 
preserve a religious society in the state and condition 
of a society : but then, give me leave to say, it does not 
follow fi:om thence, that the order and cojistitution of 
such a society must be ijivariable too : because church 
government may be administered by an Episcopacy, a 
Presbytery, or an Independency* The specific form of 
church government amongst the Jews was prescribed, and 
therefore intended to be invariable, because Moses united 
the religion to the state, under the collective name of 
LAW : the specific form of church government amongst 
Christians was not prescribed, and therefore none seems 
intended to be invariably followed, because Jesus did not 
unite his religion to the state, but left it to particular 
churches to follow such as were most asfreeable to the 
forms of those civil societies, in which they were to be 
established. For this purpose it was sufficient that he 
instituted his religion, a society, by directing the members 
of it to hear the church, and by appointing officci^ as 
its organs to convey its decisions. On this matter it may 
not be improper again to hear the Author of the Alliance, 
who, speaking of the Jewish and Christian churches, 
Wjrs, ^^ Thisp both had in common, to be po\\\\c^\ ^o^a^na^^ 

7 8 '' ^^ 
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^.' by Divine appointment ; but different in this, that God, 
" for wise erids^ minutely prescribed the whotk mode of 
*.* Jevvisli policy : and Christ, on the contraiy, with the 
" same Divine wisdom only constituted his church % 
^^ policied society at large, and left the mode* of it to 
^* human discretion *." 

Those €)uls, the Author thus explains, in another place. 
^* The Jexoish religion was, like the true natural^ which 
^ it ratified, essentially fitted to compose a society ; and 
^* like the Christian^ of which it was the first rudiment, 
5* made such by Divine appointment. But thai unlike 
** the Christian, in this, ttiat it was not left independent 
•* of civil government, to unite \\\\h it at its pleasoie, on 
" terms agreed upon ; but was for great and wise rea- 
sons at once united to it, by (iod himself. Which 
also he was pleased to do, not by way of alliance as 
f^ between two bodies that were to continue distinct, and 
" might be separated, but by mutual conversion into one 
^* another, and pcrieet incorporation t*" 

His Lordsliip then owns, that if the church be es.ta-- 
blished by the same T>ixine authority as the religion 
(that is, if religion te formed into a society) it i<f by 
' i^onsegiience independent of the state. I am, apt to 
suspect, he here grants more than he is aware of: tor it 
follows from this coucession, that if the Christian religion 
even composes a society by nature, though not by Divine 
appointment, it must he independent oi the state: be- 
cause the independency does not ai'ise from tlie autho^ 
rity w^hich formed it, but from the iiature it possesses: 
and the Author of the Alliance has shewn :): that religion 
composes a society by natural right. His Lordship's en- 
deavour therefore to avoid the consequence of indepen-^ 
dencyy by affirming that the church was not established 
by the same Divine authority as the religiony would ba 
to no purpose even though he could prove it. However, 
let us hear how he supports his assertion. 
; His first argument is the declaration of Jesus himself, 
that his kingdom was not of this worlds The question 
is, Whether Christ's religion composes a society, and a 
society independent ? And his Lordship quotes a decla.- 
ration of Jesus to prove it does fieither, which in the very 
.' f -AJIiance^.pp. l(j3, l64». ^ \b. '^^, \1\, \{%^ \ Book i. c. ^. • 
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tetn^ imply that it does bdth. For what is a kingdom 
bi^t a societtj ? And what is the not being of this 
worlds but a declaration of independency ? Indeed the 
Autihor of the AUiafice employed the mhject of the pro*' 
position^ Christ's kingdomy to prove it was a sociEtrj 
and the attribute^ its not being of this "urorld, to prove, 
that church and state are independext of one another. 
For was Christ's religion a kingdom of this world, the 
cch:iseiquence would be, that eitlier the state is depeiident 
on the church, or the church on the state ; because, in 
tliat case, both having coercive power (as all king-- 
doms of this world have) a niutital independency would 
aiake fliat solecism in politics called^ imperium in im- 
PERio : whereas, Christ's kingdom not being of this 
world, and his apostles, as his Lordship rightly observes^ 
iidLVing 710 power (besides miracles) but that of teach-' 
ing, ea^horting, and protesting against infidelity, i. e. 
having no coercive power, ther^ remained no pretence 
for its dependency on the state. 

His Lordship's second argument against the indepen^ 
de7icy of the church is, that Jesus sent out his apostles 
to teach, and to baptize ; and the utmost poxcer he 
gave them, besides that of zcorki?ig miracles to con^ 
wince and to convert, was to shake off the dust of 
their feet, and to protest against the infidelity of 
those who refused to receive them^ and the Gospel they 
published. The apostles ordained others to accom- 
pany and to succeed them in the same office of teach- 
ing and baptizing. The apostles could give no viOre 
power than they had received. 

1 . He is to prove that tlie Christian religion did not 
compose a society by institution. And how docs he set 
to work? With an argument whicli shews it to be a 
society by institution, and without coercive power; the 
very society which the Author of the /ItHance contends 
for. Jesus sent out his apostles — they ordained others 
io accompany and to succeed them. Here a society is 
plainly instituted ; for you find officci^ appointed ; and 
they provide for a succession: — The utmost poxver they 
had was to teach and baptize those who wiliingly re- 
4:eived the Gospel. Here all coercive power is exckuled ; 
Aud that exclusion: m&kes the society irttlependeiit. N^^x^x 
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inote may be inferred from this account (and which his 
Lordship should have inferred) is, that though a society 
was instituted, yet the paiticular form of church govern- 
ment was left to human discretion : but he could find no 
society of Chribt's appointment, where he saw no parti- 
cular form of church government minutely marked out, 
as in the Mosaic dispensation. Though, bad he found 
any such, it would, when he least suspected it, have been 
most to his purpose ; for of such, and only of sucli, he 
might have said truly, that being given by Gody it is in 
its nature invariable. 

2i His observation, that the apostles could give no 
more power than they had received^ insinuates that the 
Author of the Alliance contended iov inherent coercive 
power in the church ; which is a gross misrepresentation 
of his adversary, who expressly affirms that the church 
.has no such power, while auallied'^^ and wlien alliedyTe- 
ceives it, in a very limited nvduner, from the state ; and 
enjoys it no longer than the alliance continues. But 
these misrepresentations are things essential to his Lord- 
ship's polemics. So again, " To pretend (says he) that 
*' the church has a right to the former [i. e. wealth and 
" grandeur] by compact or by virtue of an alliance 
with the state, would be to say whatever comes upper- 
most in a AVHiMsiCAL HEAD." This is to insinuate, 
that the Author of the Alliance pretends that the 
wealth and grandeur of the church necessarily arises 
from its alliance with the state. But let him speak- 
for himself, and you shall hear him saying the direct 
contrary — the acquisition, of honours, riches^ anc^ 
power^ could not be a motive for alliance. Hi^ 
reason is, that it would be impertinent in a church tc^ 
aim at them, because they are things a church coulc^ 
tieither use nor prof t hy"^'' 

His Lordship concludes this long paragraph in thes^ 
words — No argument of right can be drawn from an^ 
thing that passed, nor from any thing that these mer0^ 
[the apostles] did for the maintenance of their sect^ 
while Christianity was a sect. His Lordship her^ 
forgets, as usual, the personage he assumes, which is that^ 
of a believer, who supposes, the apostles acted, in all 
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things, by the direction of their Master : consequently, 
an argument of right may be drawn from eroery 
'thing that passed^ and from all they did, in support 
or. mcMitenance cf their sect, zvhile Christianity was 
a sect. It is true, if we suppose the apostles to be poli^ 
ticians like his Lordship, a sort of men who put \h 
practice all kinds of means to support and maintain their 
cause or party, no argument of right can be drawn from 
any thing they did or said. But when God directs the 
actions and organs of his ministers in the propagation of 
religion, we know from the knowledge of his attribtites, 
that no rights of humanity or society will be violated ; 
and consequently, that from every such action aji ai^gu- • 
merit of right may be drawn. 

If, indeed, his Lordship meant no more by his pro- 
found observation than this, That, from what the apostles 
did, to assert and maintain the independeficy of Christ's 
religion while it remained a sect, no argument of right 
can be drawn to prove it must continue independent 
when it becomes established, I perfectly agree with him : 
•and I have but one objection to the understanding him in 
so reasonable a sense, which is, that it supports the theory 
of the Alliance ; which, I presume, was not in his Lord- 
ship's intention. Besides, it contradicts what he so much 
labours to prove, That, if the independency of the church 
was of Divine institution, the church could not give it up, 
when it entered into alliance. 

In a word, the whole of his Lorships reasoning against 
an alliance between church and state from the nature 
of a church, may be reduced to these four propositions : 

1 . If Christianity be not a society by Divine institution, 
it is no society at all. 

2. If Christianity be an independent society by Divine 
institution, it could not give up its independency to the 
state. 

3. If Christianity be a society by Divine institution, a 
•certain form of church gavemment must be explicitly 
prescribed. 

4. If such a form be explicitly pi'escribed, then that 
form, and the discipline which belongs to it, must be as 
"Unalterable as the doctrine; which is coatvavY ^^ ^^^^ 
genius of this supposed alliance. 

y 4 ^SS^ 
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Now I have 3hewfi, that every one of these lour pr^ 
positions i$ utterly void of all truth and reascm. 

After these exploits, nothing was wanting to Boate 
his LordsliipV victory complete against alliance^ apjd 
establishments^ but to discredit that first and most &r 
ipous one of all, made by Constantine. " ThiR great 
" revolution (says he) was effected in part by circum* 
*^ stances I have mentioned, and by others that favoured 
^^ the growth of Christianity. The imperial authority 
'^ did the rest, but did it ill ; so ill, that the chief of those 
*^ political views whi^ Gonstaktine had in majking 
this establishment were defeated by it, and the 
admission of a religious, society into the state, in the 
" manner in which he admitted it, was the cause of ail 
the ecclesiastical and tlieological evils that have follow* 
ed from his time to ours, ^pd that are so £sdsely im-^ 
^Vputed to religion itself. We may be assured, that the 
" SOCIETY co-operated with the qourt, to bring aboi^ 
" a revolution so much to thpir advantage ; and thought 
" themselves happy enough to be dependent ^ not ind^ 
" pendent, on the Emperor; his instrument^ not hid 
*^ allies, whatever appearances he might give, or suiTi^ 
^^ them to assume, in those solemn ecclesiastical fercea^ 
" wherein he condescended to act, in sotne respects, a. 
*^ second part. — But while he recalled to his mind, as 
he did most probably, the great service religion was of 
to ancient Rome, he seemeid to forget, thafwhen that 
religion flourished, and was of so niuch service to the 
state, it was under the immediate inspection of th^ 
'^ state. There was no council but the senate, to define 
•* doctrines, nor to regulate discipline. And men were 
** at the head M the religious, because they were at the 
" head of the civil, administration ; instead of being at 
the head of the latter, because they were at the head 
of the former. — He \Constantine] meaned that this' 
*' [spiritual power] should be distinct from' the civil ; 

** that THET should be INX)EPENDENT0F one ANr 

" OTHER, and both dependent on him." 

That noblest part of legislation, the adjusting the rights 

and privileges, and settling the bounds and limits of the 

!nro, 50Ci^TiES, hisXprdship, as we said before, fiieecns 

much a stranger to. Indeed, ev^^ ns^w ^^^k5gi^^ \x«5««a 
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las igilorjahee but the more conspicuous hyhk endeavdnt^ 
ing to disguise it ; as his atteuipts are geiierally made at 
the'eipence of a contradiction. 

In the establishment of religion under CoisrsTA^Trxi^ 
the churob, he says, became dependent on ttie supreme 
civH magistrate. They thought themselves happy 
enough to be dependent, jiot independent, on the Em^ 
peror; his" itistruments, not his allies. Ytt, in the 
same breath, he tells us, that this very Emperor was, 
contented to act a second part to these tiis instruments^ 
or, ia other woixis, to become theirs : nay, he expressly 
affirms, that Christianity was on another tooting in new 
Rome, tlian Paganism had been in the old : now Pagan* 
ism, he tells us, was the instrument of the supreme 
magistrate. Christianity^ then, must be an ally^ not an^ 
instrument to the supreme magistrate. His Lordship 
says, this establishment was ill, very ill made : however 
that be, every body sees it is very ill represented. — It 
defeated all Constantine's political views, all the 
good he intended. It is not unlikely. We have an 
example before us, in his Lordship s Essays throughout, 
that his contradictions can defeat all the evil intended^ 
this is doing sometiiing more, for malice is not so easily 
defeated as benevolence. 

But if you ask, Why, in this account of Constat- 
tine's estabhshnient, the cliurch is one while made the 
instrument y and another, the ally oi the civil magis- . 
trate ? I will tell you. His Lordship had decried the 
ALLIANCE both in fact and right. There never was, 
he says, in fact, such an alliance. To countenance 
this assertion, Constantine's establishment is repi-©- 
sented as being made 6n different terms ; terms wiiereby 
the church became the tool and instrument of the civil 
magistrate. But then again, he was to shew that such ati . 
alliarK:e was not of right, as being very nlischievous to . 
the state: this turns the tables ; and then Con stantinI: , 
meaned, that th^ spiritual power should be distinct 
from the civil, and that they should be iNDEPENDESrt 
OF. ONE ANOTHER {for he all along misrepresents the 
theory of the Alliance^ as making the church keep its ' 
independency after tlie union); indeed tv& ^^^v^t^^^^ 
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both dependent on himself; but this ^as only added to 
ao^u the absurdity. To such wretched shifts do his 
principles ever and anon reduce him: — The religious 
and the civil society are independent of one another ; yet 
the religious is dependent on the supreme magistrate ; 
t. e. on him who represents the civil society, and is at 
its head. 

But now let us examine the ground-work of this 
curious paragraph, without any particular regard to the 
embroidery of his contradictions. 

He says, the church was happy enough to he depen- 
dent^ xoT INDEPENDENT, On thc Empcvor; his instru- 
fttentSf NOT HIS ALLIES. Tliis sentence is n^de up of 
a false insinuation, and a mistaken consequence. The 
insinuation is, that the Author of the Allia7ice holds the 
independency of the church, on the magistrate, during an 
^establishment. The mistaken consequence is, that if the 
thurch be dependent, it is the instrument, not 4lie ally, 
^f the state. But Grotius, as he is quoted in the book 
of the AlliancCy might have set his Lordship right in this 
matter. " This (says the Author) is what Grotius 
** <:d\\sf(Kdus incequale. Ina^quale fcedus, hicintelligo 
" quod ex ipsa vi pactionis manentem pr^elationem 
*' quandam alteri donat : hoc est ubi quis tenetur alterius 
^ imperium ac majestatem conservare, ut roTENTioRi 
" 1>LUS HONORIS, inferiori plus auxilii deferatur. Ik 
" Jur. B. S^ P. L. i. c. iii. Sect 21*." Hence, in the 
-opinion of this great lawyer, alliance and dependence are 
very consistent things. 

In ancient Rome (says his Lordship) there was no 
€Ouncily but the senate, to define doctrines, nor to 
REGULATE' DISCIPLINE. Now in anticnt Rome it so 
happened, there were no doctrines to define f « And as 
to discipline, this was regulated not by the senate, but by 
the colleges of the priests. When the senate imagined 
the necessities of state required the observance of religious 
rites, they sent to 4he priests for their directions concern- 
ing thc choice and regulation of them. The senate were 
'tiie masters whether they would have any celebrated ; but 
if of that they had determined, they were tied down to 
* -Alliance, p» &S* -^ Se^ Dw. Le%, B. II. Sect. $. 
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the rules and directions of the sacred books, as the 

sense of them was represented and interpreted by the 

priests*." 

• On the whoie, his Lordship assures us, that Constan-' 

TINE estabtiahed the church "very illy and so says the' 

Author of the Alliance. Nay, which is more, he proves 

he did so, and explains the causes of his mistakes. 

His Ijordship's account of Constantine's establish- 
ment, and the Author's account of that by an alliance^ 
stands thus, 

1. CoNSTANTiNE made the church his instrumentSy 
not his allies. The Alliance makes tlie church the 
ally, and not the instrument of the civil magistrate. 

2. CoNSTANTiNE pluced men at the head of the 
civil administration^ because they were at the head of 
the religious. The Alliance places men at the head 
of the religious, because they Were at the head of the 
civil administration. 

3. Constantine did not take to himself the title 
of supreme head of the church under God and Christ. 
The Alliance makes the supreme magistrate head of 
the church under God and Christ 

' ♦ When the Romans entered on a war with Philip of Macedon, 
Senatus decrevit (they are the words of Livy) uti consules majori- 
biis hostiis rem diviuam fdcerent quibus Diis ipsis videretur, cum 
precatinne ea: Quam rem, &c. He then tells us that the consuls 
made their report to the senate; and there wc find the part their 
priests had in this matter — Quuni pronunciilssent consules; rcm 
divinam rite perfectam esse, et precationem admisisse Deos 
A RU SPICES RESPOND ERE, loBtaquc cxtu cssc ct prolatioucm finium, 
victoriamque et trmmphum portendi. — L. xxxi. c. 5. But the state 
further ordered that the consul, to make the gods propitious, 
should according to old custom make a vow: and on this occasion 
we have a more explicit account of the share the old Pagan church 
bad in this matter, by which we find it was not the senate^ but the 
college of priests which regulated discipline, or, "if his Lordship will 
have it so, drjined doctrine, Ci vitas rcligiosa (says the historian) ne 
quid praetenuitteretur, quod aliquando factum esset ; ludos Jovi, 
donum<|ue vovcre consukm jassit. Moram voto publico Licinius 
pontifex ?naxi?nus attuUty qui negavit ex incerta pecunia yovere de- 
here. Si ea pecunia non posset in bellum usui esse ; reponi statim 
debere, nee cum alia pecunia misceri. Quod nisi factum esset ^ totnm 
&JTE solvi noil posse, Quanquam et res, et mictor movebat ; tamen ad 
COLLEGIUM PONTiFicuM vefcrre consul jussus, si posset recte 
votum incerta) pecuniae suscipi. Posse rectiusque etiam esse, pon- 
tifict^ decreverunt, Vovit in eadetu verba coii^\i\, praeuult max\Tft» 
fijHmti/ice. — L, xxxi, c. 5» 
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4. CoNSTANTiNE govc richcs and coercive ptywe^ 
to the churchy without assuming this supremacy or 
headship. The Alliance, when it gave riches and 
coercive power to the church, conferred the supremacy on 
the civil magistrate. 

His Lordships conclusion from this long story of 
CoNSTANTiNE is this, that " he and his successors 
raised that spiritual tyranny, which was established 
and grown into full strength before Charles the 
" Great." And what could we expect less when 
every term in the alliance was violated or neglected? 
This was just as natural as that civil tyranny should grow 
to a head, when the terms of the original contract be- 
tween prince and people had not been adverted to or 
observed ? In a word, the mischiefe, which, his Lord-» 
ship tells us, followed from Co?2stantine^s estabtishment^ 
are the best recommendation of the theory of the 
Alliance; a theory formed, as it were, and fitted to 
avoid and guard against them : it has in fact done so, and 
rendered our present constitution of church and state 
the most happy ai^ prosperous of any upon the face of 
the earth. 

At last, as if on set purpose to recommend the theory 
ef the Alliance^ his Lordship concludes his section con- 
cerning Constantine in these words : "Thus it seem* 
** to pie that the great and fundamental error, from whence 
" so many others proceeded, and which Constantino 
*^ committed in the establishment of Christi- 
** AN ITT, was this, he admitted a clergy into an esta- 
blishmenty on the same foot^ on which this order 
had stoody while Christianity was the religion^ and 
** these men were the heads^ the direct oj^s, the govern* 
orSy and magistrates of a secty by no authority y but 
that of the sect itself He admitted them vested with 
this authority, which might be necessary as long as 
" Christians made a sect apart, out of the protection of 
" the laws ; and which became unnecessary and danger- 
'* ous, when Christianity had a legal establishment. — ^The 
^' conduct of Constantine on this occasion must needs 
appear extremely absurd to every one who considisr^ 
the consequences it had." Can there be a ^eater 
encomium on the pritidpVes oi \5cv^ Allianctl l^lha 
2 JutiAttrnttitaV 
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Jundaniental error of Constaxtix5;'s establishnient 
was, the suffering the church to retain iixs indepzn?* 
DENCY. The fundamental condition of establishment on 
tfie theory of alliance is, that the church gives up its 

INDEPENDENCY. ; 

After this, would you expect to hear him return again 
to his abuse of the alliance? *' The sole intehtioq 
** and sole effect of it [the theologic system of tha 
*' schools] was to establish an ecclesiastical empire, un* 
^' der that spiritual monarch the Pope, and his spiritual 
^ ministers the clergy. This was the effect of 

** THAT SUPPOSED ALLIANCj: BETWEEN tHE CHURCH 
*^ AND STATE." 

Before, It was Constantixe and his successors^ 
ivho raised th^t spiritual tyranny : and it was done, 
he says, by means of his establishment ; which suffered 
the. church to retain its independency, and admitted it 
on the same foot on which it had stood while it was 
sect. But now, it is the supposed alliance between 
church and state which raised this spiritual tyranny; 
^n alliance which will not suSer the church to retain its 
dependency; or admit it on the same foot on tvhich i$ 
stood while it zvas a sect. 

We have seen such amaziag instances of his Lordship-s 
contradictions, as hot to be- surprised at the boldest of 
them. Sometimes, whea rapt in a 6t of rhetoric, he 
does, by his contradictions, what the man in tlie play did 
by his ingratitude^ he strives to^ c^ver the monstrous 
bulk of them, by a proportionable size of words$ 
^naetimes again^ to shew his utter contempt erf the pub- 
lic, he chuses to follow the advice tbeic given ; ta' let 
tk^pigo naked, thM men may ^ee them tke better.-^ 
But, when he masks his double feure, the fiilsiffcation of 
tib6 theory of the Alliance always aflfocds him the best 
play. He constantly takes it for granted or avouclies it 
for afoct, throughout his whote argument against the book} 
Aoi^ tte AutAor contends^ for and maintains the vndepen^ 
deney of the church on the stat^, under an establish^ 
vieAt. This brings Cb»rsTANTiwE*s, establishment, and 
#ie establishment on the principles of the- Allian:cs, 
pretty much to the same thing j so* that the mischiefs 
B3(Jrtbed to one; ma^ be safely tmusf^ned \p ^*^'^^-. . 
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And here, Sir, in conclusion, the odd fortune of this 
book of the Alliance is worth vour notice. It had been 
writ against by many nameless scribblers, before his 
Lordship : and two very capital crimes had been objected 
to it : the one was, That it makes the church a creature 
of the civil magistrate ; the other, That it makes the 
civil magistrate a creature of the church. Some 
insisted on the first of these charges, some on the second. 
But to prevent its escaping, one furious fellow, in a thing 
called a Comment on the Alliance, roundly insisted 
upon both. So that his Lordship, whose care is for the 
state, and the Pissenting Answerers, who are as anxious 
for the church, will come in but for halves in the fiill 
merit of this illustrious commentator. 

I have now. Sir, given you, as I promised, a view of 
his Lordship's political talents. The Author whom 
1 have defended against him, is no further my concern 
than as he afforded me the occasion. Nor is there any 
reason he should grow vain of the superior distinction of 
being picked out to be immolated, as it were, to the first 
philosophy. For let me tell him, that as I defended 
him for want of a better, so his Lordship abused him 
because he could not find a worse. He had personally 
injured and affronted his Lordship. And to these 
insolencies, the following words allude, where his Lord-r 
ship takes leave of his friend, in the last volume of his 
Dever-dying works : " You have, I know, at your elbow 
*' divery foul-mouthed and very trifling critic^ who will 
i* endeavour to impose upon you on this occasion, 
" as he did on a former. He will tell you, again, 
" that I CONTRADICT myself, 8^c. But if the dogmatic 
*' pedant should make this objection, be pleased to give 
'* him this answer," &c. 

This, the curious will readily perceive, smells of the 
anecdote. As the secret has been communicated to me 
by a good hand, I shall not scruple to lay it before you. 
It may serve at least to entertain you, in the quality <rf 
farce to this serious piece. 

Mr. Pope had permitted Lord Bolingbroke to he 

considered by the public, as his PHiLOsoPHfeR an© 

guide: and in their conversations concerning the i*n*- 

^ious . complaints agaon&t PxQNvi^&uc^'oti accQun^of the 
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unequal distribution of things natural and moral ia the 
present system, they agreed that such objections might 
bje weU evaded on the Platonic principle of the best. 
yhis encouraged the Poet to philosophise : and the fruit* 
of his speculations we have in the celebrated Essay on: 
Man i In which, if you will take his Lordship's word^ 
or indeed, attend to his argument, you will find that 
Pope was so far from putting his prose into verse (as has 
}3[een invidiously suggested) tlnat he lias put Pope's verse 
into prose. — They agreed, as we observed, in the principle 
of the best. And Mr. Pope thought they had agreed ia 
the question, to which this principle was to be applied. 
But time has since shewn that they differed very widely. 
The Essay on Man is a real vindication of Providence, 
against libertines and atheists. The Essays on the first 
Philosophy are a pretended vindication of Providence 
against an imaginary confederacy between divines and 
atheists. The Poet directs his argument against atheists 
and libertines in support of religion ;^ — The Philoso^ 
pher, against divines, in support of naturalism. But 
though his Lordship thought fit to keep this a secret from 
bis friend, as well as from the public s yet he took so 
friendly a share in the prodigious success of the Essay 
on Manj that he could not forbear making the Poet, then 
<alive and at his devotion, the frequent topic of his ridicule 
amongst their common acquaintance,^ as a man who 
understood nothing of his own principles, nor saw to what 
they naturally tended. For the truth of this instance of 
his Lordship's virtuous emulation, I appeal to a right 
honourable Gentleman now living. 

While things were in this state, M. de Crousaz wrote 
some malignant and absurd remarks on the Essay oh 
2kfan; accusing it of Spinozism, Naturalism, and all tlie 
heretical -i$?ns in the Bigot's dictionary. These remarks 
by great chance fell into the hands of the Author of the 
JDivine Legation, And mere indignation at an ill- 
,patured caviller put him upon writing a defence of- the 
j^rst epistle. Which being well received by the public, 
he was induced to defend the rest on the same principles 
of natural and revealed religion, against this l)lundcring 
-Swiss philosopher ; frequently indeed misled by a very 
.feitbles;^ translation of the Essay iuto ¥tev\d\ m^\^^. 
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Mr. Pope^ who was naturally <m the side of reUgkm, 
fmbraced thq senae given to the Essay by his new-Com-» 
mentator^ with the utmost pleasure and satisfaction ; as 
appears by the letters he wrote on that occasion. Yoa 
will hardly suppose, his Lordship took the ss^nie d^licrht 
in them. He saw his pupil reasofted out of his bands ; 
he saw (what was worse) the Essay republished i?ith k 
Defence, which put the Poem on the side of religion, and 
the Poet out of the necessity of supporting himself op hi* 
Lordship's system, when he should condcseend to impart 
it to him : and (what was worst of all) he saw a great; 
number of lines appear, which out of complaisance had 
been struck out of the MS. and whicli, at the Commen- 
tator s request, being now restored to their places, no 
Vm^r left the religious sentiments of the Poet equivocal. 

It was his chagrin at these changes which occasioned 
his Lordship (when he new mopelled tlie introductory 
Letter to his Essays addressed to Mr. Pope J to end 
it in this manner : " I cannot conclude my discourse oft 
f^ this occasion better than by putting you in mind of 
*' a passage you quoted to me once with great applause 
'* from a sermon of Foksteh, and to this effect, * Where 
•^ MYSTERY begins, religion ends.' The apophthegoi 
*^ pleased me much, and I was glad to hear such a truth 
^' from any pulpit, since it shews an inclination at least, 
^' to purity Christianity fiom the leaven of artificial 
*' theology ; which consists principally in making thingi 
** that are very plain, mysterious ; and in pretending tQ 
** make things that are impenetrably mystcrk>us, very 
" plain. If you continue still of the same mind, I 
♦* shall have no excuse to make to you, for what 
^^ I have written, and shall write. Our opiniom 
" coincide. If you have changed your mind, think 
^* agaiti, and examine further. You wilt find it is the 
'* MODEST, not the presumptuous enquirer, who rbakeft 
*^ a real and safe progress in the discovery of divine 
^^ truths. One follows nature and nature's God ; that iflt 
*^ he follows God , in his works, and in his word ; ocf 
[^ presumes to go further, by metaphysical dn(f tkeoh^ 
t* gical commentaries of his own invention, tipiaa .fee 
p two texts, if I may use this expression, carry hins ve^ 
^^ evidently. — ^They who Yiave ^kiae olWwise^ have beei 
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" ie^itber enthusiasts or ^knaves." But, alas! this 
kind admonition .came too late. Mr. Pope had no^ 
^otB, better guide than either Fouster or his Lord- 
ship. I mean, Mr. J^ocke ; who, in the conclusion 
of his. first letter to Bishop Stillingfleet, had taught the 
Poet to answer thus, *' I know not any thing more disin* 
*' genuQus, than not publicly to own a conviction one has 
" received, concerning. aiiy thins; erroneous in what one 
*^ has printed ; nor can tltcre, I think, be a greater offence 
against mankind than to propagate a falsehood, where- 
of one is convinced ; especially in a matter \yfierein 
iiijen are highly concerned not to be misled. The 
HOLY scripture is to me, and always will be, the 
constant guide of my assent: and I shall always 
hearken to it, as containing infallible truth, relating to 
thinsjs of the hi<];hest concernment. A7id I wish I 
could say there were no mvsteries m it. I ac^, 
knowledge there are, to me, and I fear always will be., 
" But where I want the evidence of things, there yet is 
'* ground enough for me to believe, because God has said 
" it: and J shall presently condemn and quit any opinion 
** of mine, as soon as I am shewn that it is contrary to 
" any' revelation in the holy Scripture*." 

But the Author of 1 he Divine Legation soon after 
committed a much greater offence against his Lordship's 
philosophic dignity. And to this, the following words, 
quoted above, more particularly allude : y\ru have, I 
knon\ at your elbow, a very fbuUmouthed and a very 
trifling Critic, who icill endeavour to impose upon you 
on tins occasion, as he did on a former. 

About the year 1742, a little before Lord Bolingbroke's 
return to.England, this Critic was with Mr. Pope at T. 
who shewed him a printed book of Letters on the Study 
and Use of History ^ and desired his opinion of it. It was 
the first volume of the work since published under tliat; 
akme, Mr. W. on turninjr over the book, told him his 
thoughts of it with great , ingenuity. What he said to 
Mr. Pope of the main subject is not material : but of the 
digression concerning the authenticity of the Old Testa- 
menty he told liis fi-iend very frankly, that the Author's 
afgdments, poor as they were, were all borrowed frooi 

* Loclwe'g Works, vol. i^ p. 4^5, 

Vol. XII Z ^"^WBL 
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pfhcr writers ; find Iwid been often confbfed fo the ftill 
SBtisfaction of the learned world: that the Author of 
tiiese Letters^ whoever lie was, had mistnken some of 
ttiosc reasonings ; had nrisrcpresented otlrcrs ; and had 
added Such mistakes of his own, as must discredit hhn 
with the learned, and dishoiwiir hiBi with all hoti£st men:- 
tjiaf tlicrefore, as he understoorl the Aiithof Wad his 
iriend, he could iiot do him better service than advise 
him to strike out this digressions a digression that had 
nothing to do with his Subject, and wodtd set balf his 
readers against the work, which, without ttiis occasion of 
Bcaiidal, would have much ado to make head ajraifwt the 
other half, wlieiiever it sliould a[)pear. 3Ir. Pope said, 
his friend (whose liuuic lie kept secret) was the tnosi 
candid of all w Titers ; and that he the Author of Tht 
Diviiic Legatmi could not do Iriui a greater pleasure 
than to tell him his thoughts with aU freedom on thi& 
occasion. lie urged this so warmly, tliat his friend com- 
plied, and, as they were then alone, scribbled ov^r half 
a dozen sheets of j}aper before he rose from the table, 
where they were then sitting. Mr. Pope read what was- 
w ritten : and, as he had a wonderful partiality for those^ 
he loved, approved of them : and to convince his friend 
(the Scribbler^ as my Lord rightly ciills him) thai he diA 
io, he took up the printed volume, and crossed ont th^ 
IK bote digressl())i. llie remarks were written, as yo<^^ 
may well suppose, with all the civility Mr. W. was likely 
lo use to a friend, Mr. Pope appeared so much to revcr^ 
rencc: but the word prevaricfiiion, or soitietliing like itr^ 
chanced, it seems, to escape his pen. The papers wci'^ 
- sent to Paris; and received with unparalleled indignatioi:^- 
Little broke out; but something did: arid Mr. Pop^ 
found he had not paid his court by this officious piece ijt 
service- However, with regard to the writer of tli^ 
papers, all was carried, when his Lordship Came over; 
with singular complaisance; such asiiien use when their 
design is to draw on those whose homage they propose to 
gain. In the mean time, his Lordship was meditating 
and compiling an angry, and elaborate answer to tMs pri- 
vate, hasty, and iixi pertinent, though well-meant,. tcr^W/e.; 
aixi it was as much as lUe^j could do^ who had most Jki- 
MuencG overhim^ to pxe\«a\Vv\!ciVi3Kv t^V^s^^ 

12 '^^ 
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it. For tbi^ truth of all this, I might appeal to a noble 
person, qne pf the greatest characters of this, or indeed of 
'««y age; who being much qourted by his Lordship (for 
superior virtue will force homage from the most unlike) 
was for some time able, and at all times most desiroU9> 
of restraitiing the extra^/agance of that Jirst phih^ophjf^ 
which he detested and despised. 

The event has since shewn, that it had been happy for 
bis Lordship's reputation, had the advice to strike out the 
digression been approved. For it is this which first 
sunk him in the popular opinion ; and made men over- 
look tlie merit of tlie very best of all his compositions. 

JMr. Pope, however, was still flattered and caressed. 
And tliQ vengeance treasured up against him for the im- 
piety pf erasing those sacred pages, did not break out till 
the Poet's death : then indeed it came forth with redoubled 
vehemence, and on tlie most ridiculous pretence. Pope 
had, as Im lordship pretended, unknown to him« printed 
an edition of the Patriot Prince^ or Patriot King, (for 
it had two titles, as his Lordship's vaiious occasions 
required) a very innocent thing, which might have been 
proclaimed by tlie common crier, without giving the least 
umbrage or offence. To say the truth, it was a mere 
school-declamation, which, in great pomp of words, in- 
forms us of this secret, That if a Prince could but 
Once be brought to love his country^ he would always 
'act for the good of it. As extraordinary as tSis dis- 
covery appears, there was much odd practice employed 
to give a colour of necessity for the publishing it. How- 
evej', published it was, and the memory of Pope traduced 
in so cruel, so scandalous a manner, that the reader is 
suffered to conclude, even Curj.l himself could not have 
acted a more infamous or rascally part : for it must be 
owned, his Lordship has dealt ofte equal measure to his 
CouNTHf, his RELIGION, and his friend. And for 
'tv'hat was all this outrage? To speak the worst of the 
offence, for one of those pri\^te offices of indiscreet good 
will, wliich generous men are always ready td forgWe, 
even when they see themselves most incommoded by it 

The public stood amazed. And those who had any 
regard for the Poet's memory, waited with impatience to 
see, which 0/ his old friends wou\d rescwe. \\. fe^^ ^<5^^ 
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Lordship^s talons. Contempt^ I suppose, of so cruel a 
treatment, kept them all silent. However, the same 
contempt at length jprovoked an anonymous writer to I 
pnbli^ a letter to the Editor of tke Patriot King ; 
for his Lordship had divrded himself ftito the two person- 
ages of Editor and Author. This letter, written w ith 
all the respect due to his rank and character, he thought 
fit to ascribe to the Author of Tfye Divine Legation ; 
so that you need not wonder if it exposed the suspected 
writer to all hrs Lordship's rage, and to all the ribaldry of 
his sycophants ; of which, some, that w as said to pass 
through this great man's hands, was iii language bad 
enough to disgrace even gaols and ganets. 

This, Sir, is the anealote I promised you. And now^ 
I shall release you from so tedious a subject. I have 
completed my View of his Lordship's Philosophy/ 1 
which I chose to address to you in compliance with fai^ 
challenge ; who appeals, for the truth of all he advances^ 
from artificial theology and school-learning, to 
breast of the plain honest man, 

" Slave to no sect, w ho takes no private road, 
*^ But looks through nature up to nature's God ;'^ 

HIM whose heart is filled with the love of God and man 
Tfp this tribunal he appeals; and to this I have no^*^*^ 
brought him^ What he will gain by it, you, whom h 
has made his judge, must now tell us. I greatly suspect 
that of all his principles, one only is likely to escape you 
censure : and with this, as I would part with him upon go 
terms, I shall conclud^: it breaks out unexpectedly fron 
amidst the corruption of party politics ; and in all likeli 
hood was ingendered by them — Some men there are 

THE PESTS 0F SOCIETY I THINK THEM, WHO PRETEN 
A GREAT REGARD TO RELIGION IN GENERAL, BUT WH 
TAKE EVERY OPPORTUNITY OF DECLAIMING PUfiLICK — 
LT AGAINST THAJ SYSTEM OF RELIGION, OR AT LEA&1C* 
AGAINST THAT CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT, WHICIT I» 

&£C£iv£D IN Britain *. I am, Sec. 

* Dissertation oa Parties, 8 vo« edit. " .,- ;^ 
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REMARKS 



OH 

MR. DAVID HUME'S ESSAY 
"^ THE NJTURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION*.'' 



Remark I. 

THE purpose of this Essay is to establish Natu- 
ralism on the ruins of Religion; of which, 
whether under Paganisra and Polytiicism, or under Reve- 
lation and tlie doctrine of the Unity, Mr. Hume professes 
to give the natural history. 

. And herig let me observe it to his honour, that, though 
he be not yet got to Theism, he is however on the ad- 
vance and approaching to the borders of it; having been 
In the dregs of Atheism when he wrote his Epicurean 
arguments against the being of a God. Sometime or 
otlier he. mjiy come to his senses A few animadversions 
oil the Essay before us may help him forwards. The 
thing is full of curiosities: and the very title-page^ as 
I observed, demands our attention. It is called, 

"The Natural History or Religion." 

. . Yjou ask, why he chuses to give it this titla Would 
inot the Moral history ef Meteors be full as ^sensible as 
the Njatural history of Religion ? Without doubt 
^d^ed had he given the history of what he himself would 
pa3s upon us for the only true Religion, namely, Natq- 
ralism, or the belief of a God, the Creator and Physical 
Preserver, but not Moral Governor of the world^ the title 
iHNatur/U would baVe^ fitted it well, because all morality 
is^ejududed from the idea. 

fU* 8m; the 'Introductory t)Ucour$e to this Edition of Bishop 
i W| i t» t } Rjyi»JHj;.VoJ!.i,pp,65 ^o 69.-Ed. 

Z3 ^NiX 
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But tills great philosopher is never \\ ithout his reasons. 
It is to insinuate^ that what the world calls religion, of 
which he undertakes to give tae history, is not founded in 
the JUDGMENT, but in the passioxr only. However, 
the expression labours miserably, as it does through all 
his profound lucubrations. And where is the wonder 
that he, who disdains to think in the mode of couirnon 
sense, should be unable to express liimself io tlie pro* 
prieties of common language ? 

jh every inquiry which regards religion (says that 
respectable personage) is of the utmost importance) 
there are two questions in particuiar which dhnlkngc 
our principal atie/ition, to wit, that concerning its 
foinidation in reason, and thai concerning its ouigix 

IN HUMAN NATURE. page I. 

Here, we see, he aims at a distinction. And what he 
aims at is not hard to find. The question is, whether he 
has hit the mark. I am afraid not. And thett the dis- 
covery of his aim ifi only the detectioti of his ignorance. 
In a word, it is a distinctipri without a difference. 

If man be rightly defined a rational animal^ tlicn 
Lis nature, or what our philosopher calls humnn nature^ 
must be a rational nature. But if so, a foc:!s^datiok 
IN REASON and an origin in human nature are not 
two diflfcrent predicates, but one and \\\t same, only in 
difEfTent expressions. Do I say, therefore, that our 
philosopher had no meaning, because he was unable to 
express any? Far l)e that from the reverence due to 
this rectifier of prejudices. My objection at present is 
not to his theology but his logic. By origin in hum0 
7mturc he meant, origin in the "fency or the passions.-— 
. Jbr that religion, ^hich has tlie origin, here deisigned, is 
what the world calls uelioign ; fi^t^d this he resoltes into 
fanaticism or superstition : as that religion \vhich has 
its foundation in reason is what the woild calls natm- 
RALisM, the religion of philosophers like himself^ atfi 
• ^hich he endeavours in this E^say to establish. 

In his third section, at the i6th page, be nn^irfaK u:(^ 
KNOWN CAUSES the origin of what men tall retigiHt 
that religion which his History pretjends to tnvwtigaite.— 
/^ These unknown causes,'* he says, "become the 
'* constant object ol Q\rc \^^ >Mev^ %^%tv «N*-^Vale tHc 
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|ia$siQii5 ar^ k^pt ui perpetual alajcn by aja anxioui 
expectation of the evtyjts, the imagination is.-iaqually 
eiiiployed m fonuing ideas of those powers, on wliich 
" we have so entire a depciideiice," lie ttien goes on to 
acquaint us with the original of the3e un kxoitn CAUJ^jESi, 
Could Tnen anatouii^e miture, according to the mQ^A 
probable, at least the most intellitrible, pliUosopijy, tl>ey 
" would find, that these causes are nbthing but the par- 
ticular fabric and structure of the MiNUir£ parts ojf 

THEIR own bodies AND OF EXTKEX AL OI5JECX3 ; 

and tliat, by a regular and constant machinery, all tho 
events ar^ produced, about which tliey are so mucjb 
^" concerned. Hut tliis philosophy exceeds the coujpre- 
** hension of the ignorant multitude." p. 1 7. 

Here w<e see tiie origiiial of these imknoxan causes fe 
nothing but the result of MA'rrER aini ;motiok. Avkfjt 
again, ** The vulgar, that iij, indeed, all mankind, ^ 
'^^ few excepted, being ignorant ami uninstructed, oever 
^* elevate tjieir cQntem[>lation to the heavens, or ponetrate 
" by their disquisitions into the secret structure oj? 

VEGETABLE OR ANIMAL JiODlJLS; SO ftS tO digCOVCT 

a supreme mind or original providence, whidj bestow- 
ed order ou every part of uatiir^. Tliey coosider thepe 
" admirable worJb in a morp conlii>ed and fteltisfe viw> 
*^ and iindiing their Qwn Uaf)(^ii>esfi and misery to depeini 
" on the t)ecret infli^ence and unforeseen concurrence of 
** external objects, tiiey fiegard with pef petnal attention 
'' tlie UNKNOWN CAUSES, wfaicfa govem all tiiaese^naturjjl 
*' events, and distribnfce pleasure and pain, good and ill, 
** by their powerful, but siieut operation. The un Ky o^'^J 
^* CAUSEjj are still appealed to, at every cmergewe; Al9<i 
'* in tliis general appearance or confufw^d iiimge, are -the 
** perpetual objects of human hopes and f(par5, wistes 
*^ and apprehensions. By degrees, the active iinagiria- 
*' tion of u^^tij uneasy in this abstract conception of ab- 
*' ject3^ about which it is incessantly employed, begins to 
^' render tbem more particular, and to clothe th^min 
*\ shapes more suitable to its natural comprehension. It 
'* repres^ts tliem to be sensible, intelligent beings, like 
*' mAnUnjl ; actuated by love and hatred, and flexible by 
*' gifts .j*id entreaties^ b^ prayers and sacrifices, HesjCe 

2; 4 *^ tai; 
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" THEOETGiar OF BEtiGiohr-: and kettce fhe ariguthofL 
^^ idolat)^ or poll/ theism.'' pp. 54, 55. :> : . \^ 

The few excepted out of the whole race of- t/iankind^ 
are, we sec, our philosopher and his \gang, • with their' 
)pedlar 8 ware of matter and motion^ who peneiratc by 
their disquisitions into the secret structure qfvegeta- 
hie and animal bodies ^ to extract, like the naturalist lU 
Gulliver, sunbeams out of cucumbers % just as wise a 
project as this of raising religion out of the intrigues of 
matter and ^notion. 

All this shews how desirous our Essayist was of not 
being misunderstood: as meaning any thing else than 
natumlism (or the belief of a Creator and Physical Pre- 
server, but not Moral Governor) by the religion be would 
recommend in the- place of that phantom, wl)0se physical, 
or rather metaphysical, history, he is wriring. For this 
phantom of a religion, which acknowledges a moral 
governor^ arises, he tells us, from our ignorance of tha 
result of matter and motion^ caballing hi the minute 
parts of vegetable a^td animal bodies. 

The sum then of all he teaches is this ; that that reli- 
gion, of which he professes himself a follower, and which 
has its foundation in reason^ is naturalism; and, 
that that religion which all mankind follow, a Jew es- 
ceptedf and erf which he undertakes to give a natural 
history f is nothing but superstition and fjfinatieisni^ 
having its origin in human nature y that is, in the 
imagination and the passions only, 

Remark II. — This fully justifies the censure, which 
has been passed upon him for his History of Great 
Britain^ namely, that he owned no religion but what 
might be resolved into superstition or fanaticism; 
having represented the established episcopal church, and 
the tolerated presbyterian form, under the name^ and 
the ideas of superstition and fanaticism. Indeed (to do 
hi-ii justice) though with much ofFcnce^/^jtet without tnueh 
malignity and conti'ary to his intentioti. For- he inge-^ 
nuously enough confessed, that he gave his History that 
attic seasoning for no other end than to fit it t<S^the palate 
of a very polite people; whose virtngg^ hav^ingonly reach-- 
pd him at a distance, had, as is wiial, been much ex-r* 

. ^^erg^tedi 
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aggerated; To make amends, however, for this ""fel^ 
step, he thought proper to give an ample apology for bis : 
conduct towaids the close of the second volume of h(s 
History. And this containing something more than an- 
ifteinuation that he helieved, what his Natural History 
of. Hdigion shews he does ngt believe, namely, the truth 
of Christianity, I shall take leave, without any suspicion 
of being thought to go out of my way, to considier it para* 
graph hy paragraph. 

This sophism^ says he, of drguing from the abuse of 
any thing, against the use of it, is one of the grossest^ 
and at the same tiriie the most common to which men 
are subject. The history of all ages, and notie more 
than that of the period which is our subject, offers us 
examples of the abuse of religion : and we have not 
been sparing in this volume, wore than in the fonner^ 
to remark them. .But xvhoever would from thence 
draic an inference to the disadvantage of* religion in 
general, would argue very rashly and erroneously^. 

Thus he begins his apology: and would not every 
reader of him naturally believe that he was quoting the 
words of an animadverter upon him, in reproof of this 
very sophistry; which he was going to answer? For 
w:ho was it, that had been drawing this inference to 
the disadvantage of relipon, but our wise historian 
' himself; who had acknowledged no religion but one or 
other of tliese specieses, superstition or fanaticism ; and 
bad done his best to shew of what infinite mischief both 
of them were to society ? The reader may believe what he 
pleases (and if he be a reader of Mr. Hume, he will find 
exercise enough for his faith) ; but, this sage observation 
is our historian's own. And the pleasantry of it is, you 
aire obliquely requested to consider it as a reproof, not of 
bis own malice, but of the folly of his readers, who under- 
stood their historian to be in earnest when he gave this 
picture of the religion 9f his country ; whereas they had 
read him to little purpose, if they did not see him to be in 
the number of those who throw about them firebrands and 
' de^th, and then say, am I not in jest f However, to be 
fair, I am ready to excuse his readers in this (perhaps 
they can be excused in little else), for it is not to be 

*: rj . ' ? Hisr, of Great Britain, vol, ii, pp, 449, 45Q- 
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4isgM^4 that their innster docs indeed make the abuses 
iff* religion and religion itaclf to be one and the same 
thing. All tliings considered, tijcrefore, I caiinot but 
tajie tliis introduction to his apology to be the pleading 
guiJty >^ itii the insolent air of un accuser, and, under the 
<rirGUQi$taiux£ of a convict^ talking the language of bis 
judjje. 

However, though in iiis first vohime of History he 
neither 6|X)ke ofi nor sup|X)sed any otlier religion thaia 
iviiat might be coiuprised either under superstition or 
ja^iaticism, yet here, ia tlie second, he doe» indeed bring 
116 acquainted witii another, and definc3 it thus ; Tht 
proper office of religion is to reform mens lives, to 
purify tkeir hearts^ to inforce all moral duties^ afid 
to secure obedience to the law^ of the civil magiatratc. 
Now, was Mr. David Hume only playing die philoso^ 
pher, I should take this to be no uiore than the definition 
of a mere inoral wode^ known by the name of a divim 
pkiloscphy in the mind-, something fluctuating in the 
hrain of tliese virtuosi, and cnrtobleti with the title of 
natural religion : but as he is writing liistory, and thje 
History of Great Britain, wliere tlie religion of Jemis^ 
as he has since learnt, is yet professed^ 1 c^m hardly pcr- 
»iiade myself tliat he. can mean any other, than a reliy;ion 
whose abode i»> in the hearty and w hich expatiates into 
virtuous practice; and is therefore indeed capable of 
pci'ibrifiiflg all tliese )iOod tliings he speaks of. But why, 
tlien, when he bad heard so much of tlK)se bugbear couu- 
iterfeits, SKper,stition mid Janaticis^n^ wa£ tliere not one 
•word slipt in, in recomrnondation of this reforming 
^eiigion? ()ne word, in mere charity, for the honour 
of his dear country ? That strangers at least ^^for he 
;3vfi(^s at large, and for all mankind) might not suspect, if 
<ev«r indeed there W43 a true religion amongst us, that these 
iflfipQStor^ and counterfeits had driven iier quite away. 
Well ; be not too haity. To this he tias an admirable 
answei* ; and you shall have it in his own words — White 
it [i. e. tha true species pf religion which he had just 
defiii^] pursues tli^e salutary purposes, its Qperq-- 
iioHs, though infinitely valuable^ are secret and silent^ 
^andx si^ldom come uiider the cognizance of historj/. 
yy/e adulterate speaks of it aiQne^ xn^hich ir^lames fac^ 
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tion^ animates sedition^ and prompts rebelii&n^ distin* 
guishes itself on the open theatre of the nwld, and 
is the gteat source oj revolutions and public convaU ^ 
simi€. The historian therejbrc has scarce any occasion 
to mention anp other kind of religio^n, and h€ via^\ 
maintain the highest regard for true piety y even mhile 
he exposes all the abuses of the false. 

^o it seems, tliat wiiat reforms mens livesy purines 
their hearts, injorces moral duties, and secures obe*-' 
dience to the laws of the civil magistratCy is not worth 
A wise historian's notice. If it were, he gives a very 
cogent reason why he. should bring it to the notice of big 
readers likewise, iar lie tells us that the ejects of this ar^ 
«£CiiET and SILENT. Should not the historian tlieretbre 
lend a tongue to this powerful l)ut modest directress of 
humati lite, and bring lier in ail her lustre into our 
acquaintance ? But she seldom comes under the togni^ 
zance of history. More shame for the:je false niaster^ 
of the ceremonies who so scandalously abuse tlieir o65ce. . 

Then it is, the historian shines when he celebrates that 
adulterate species of religmiy which inflames Jdction^ 
animates sedition, and prompts rebellion: for then ijt 
is tliat to these public miscliiets he may add his own, and 
under the cover of the adulterate species inculcate tp 
■the people that all religion is either superstition qr 
fanaticism. 

If this was not his purpose, and he had. no other 
design than to write sober history, how could it ever 
enter into his head, that it was not at least equally \m 
-busijiesB to explain to us what that thing is %'hich 
makes society happy, as what that is which makes it 
jvretebed and miserable ? But from the hone$t man left 
ii6 turn to die able w^riter ; for in that liglit too he ^eeats 
to have failed. It appears to me a matter of much greater 
nnportance that we should be brought acquainted witjii 
true religion and its blessings, than with the false and 
nU its mischiefs: because how shall we be able to avoid 
the latter, under our ignorance of the former, widiout 
running into the opposite extreme, and professing no 
jrefigion <at all? Now, though this perhaps is what our 
historiiEia would be at, yet he has found, by experieoi^, 
)m reacts ^e w^ so i^y tQ ioUow zsk\i& '^ Kf^ V^s^^* 
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: Mad onr historian only consulted the dignity of fail 
subject, in this too he would have found a great differ- 
ence; or if ho could not, a great example at least. va^ 
♦lefore his eyes, to have pointed out tliat difference ; Lord 
Bacov, in his History of Henry VII. This, whicb in 
itiany respects is a model for this kind of writing, is mucb 
larjj;or and more precise in the account of those laws by 
tvhich Henry laid the foundation of a flourishing and 
happy kingdom, than of the insurrections and rebellions 
which disturbed his own reijp. Had he tak^n our 
Author's route, and incurred the censure so justly due ta 
It, I appreticnd he had made a very foolish figure botk 
ntnongst his contemporaries and posterity, by an apology 
#f this kind. The proper office of. laavs is to reform 
fhen's liveSf to inforce all moral duties^ and to ^cure 
obedience to the civil magistrate; but while the)/ 
pursue their salutary purposes^ their operatiom, 
though injinitely valtiable^ are secret ami silent^ and 
seldom come under the cognizance of history, . Law*- 
^i.E8s RAGE alone,, which inflames faction^ animates 
sedition, and prompts rebellion^ is what distinguishes 
itself on the open theatre of the worlds and is the 
proper province of the historian. Suppose this great 
historian, and he too was a philosopher ^ had executed 
*phat he once projected, the history of his illustrious 
mistress, are we to believe that because Walsino;ham*5 
talatary operations were done in secrecy and in silence^ 
ttet thei^ he would let them have lain, as not coming 
Under the cognizance ef history, and oniy busied him- 
self in a circumsttmtial detail of the rogueries and turbu** 
lencies of the sons of Loyola? Would he not have 
gained more honour to himself, and procured more benefit 
to his reader, by revealing and explaining all the wheels 
find movements of that poKtical machine, from whicb^ as 
from the urn of a demi-god, flowed abundance and felicity 
on his country, than by unravelling the intrigues of the 
Jesuits, which spread sedition, rebellion, aad murdenii 
all iwound them ? 

Eut to see how differently mens heads arc framecl.even 
amongst great historians. Tacitus laments ; bitterly, 
that his fortune had thrown him in, an age^ . wfa^ tti0r(S 
was nothing to write oi bvA Ites^ \xottovs, jfijc^iW, se^- 
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tion's, public convulsions, and revolutions^ ^\ Qim% 
'r aggredior opimum casibus, atrox preeliis, discors sedi* 
^. lioiubus, ipsa etiam pace saevum : quatuor principes 
t^ ferro intereinpti: Iria bella civilia, plura externa, ad 
** plerumque permixta." Our Christian historian riot$ * 
io'diese calamities; and thinks that what inflames fac^ 
tion^ animates^ sedition^ prompts rebellion^ and distin-- 
guishes itself on the open theatre ojthe worlds is the 
enly thing becoming the. dignity of history. 

In a word, the offence he gave was for calling th^ 
Christian religion, superstition and fanaticism. He 
says, it was false religion, not tlie t?^ue, wliich he thw 
qualifies. .He is askeu, then, how he came to say 6q 
much of the false, and nothing of the true ? His answer 
is, That the true does every thing in secrecy and silence^ 
The greater occasion therefore was there for him to reveal 
this noble mystery ; for he tells us that both its aims and 
operations are iitfinitcly valuable. If therefore he be 
for keeping it hid, like a court-secret, or it^ in his own 
words, it comes not under his cognizance,, we must 
conclude, that eitiier he knows little of the matter, or tiiat 
he vbelieves less. 

>; In conclusion, his own apology has reduced him to this 
iJUemma. If he says, he intends the definition of religion 
here given for the definition of the Christian^ how came, 
he to comprise all religion, as he does in the.lirst volume 
of his History, under the names of superstition and 
fanaticism ? He there mentions no other species ; and 
so great a philosopher could not be guilty of an imperfect 
enumeration; If he says, he means natural religion 
by his definition ; he only fixes the charge against hini 
the more strongly, namely, irreverence and contempt of 
Revelation. 

Remark III. — But from his Civil let us return to hi* 
Natural History \ and see how he supports his tliesis. 
He does it by sometliing between history and argument 
Hfe- calls it both : and some perhaps will think it neither. 

The belief of one God, the pliysical preserver but not 
fijofpri governor of the universe, is, what we have shewn 
Air philosopher dignifies with the title of the primary 
pfmcipks of genuine theisin and religion. Now, if the 
- - Xi^v^S. 
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belief of ode God, a moral governor, was prior in timt 
to polytheistn, it nill foHoH', that iCATdBALiasc or the 
belief of one God, a physical preserver only, is not genuine 
theism and religion. Because in his endeavour to 
prove polytlieisfn the first in titne, he has shewn the ina- 
bility of mei^ uninstruct^ man to rise up to this know- 
ledge, on the first essay of his reason ; the consequence 
of which is, tliat if tiie iniant world had this knoul^ge, it 
must have been taught tliem by revelation^ and whatso- 
ever is so taught, must be true. 

But it is become the genei^l opinion (which, though 
it has b^en a long while a growing, our philosopher hopes 
very speedily to eradicate) that a belief of one God, the 
moral governor, was the first religion ; induced thereto 
by the express asgertion of an ancient book confessedly 
of as good authority as any other record of very remote 
antiquity. 

Our philosopher's business therefore is to disprove the 
feet. And how do you think he sets about it ? You 
see there are but two ways. Either to prove a priori, 
and from the nature of tilings, that polytheism must be 
before theism ; and then indeed he may reject history and 
"record : or else a posteriori^ and from antient testimony ; 
in which case, it will be incumbent on him to refute and 
set aside that celebrated record which eJtpressly tolls as, 
theism was the first. Our honest philosopher does 
neither. He insists chiefly on an tient testimony, but' is 
as silent concerning the fiible, as if no such book had 
ever been written. 

Lord Bolingbroke before him had employed this very 
medium of the priority of polytheism to theism, to inforoe 
the same conclusion, namely, naturalism ; hut know- 
ing tetter how to reason, and being perhaps at that nK>ment 
less disposed to insult common sense in so profligate a 
manner, he labours all he can to depreciate the authority 
of the Bible. But our North British philosopher despises 
his reader too much to stand upon punctilios with him; 
be roundly affirms that all antiquity is on his side ; and, 
as if Moses had no human authority because he allows 
him no divine, he will not condesoend so much as to do 
him the honour, he has done Sanchodiathon, of quotii^ 

him, 
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bin), though it was in order to confute him. Bot you 
shall hear his own wordg, because his agf ejpotisr dtehoharty 
has led him into as ridiculous an absurdity. 

As far as writing or liistory toaches, jnnankindj iti 






" afilient times, appear uhivet^ally to likve been poly- 
. ^* theists. Shall we assert, that, in more antient times, 
" before the knowledge of letters, or the discovery of 
*• iany art or science, men entertained the priiicplei^ of 
** pure tlieism : that is, while they were igtiorant aftd 
*^ barbarous, they discovered truth: but fell fnfo error, 
** as soon as they acquired learning and politeness/ p. 4. 

Shall xve assert^ says he. \Vhy, nobody ever asserted 
tiiat theism was before polytheism, but those who gaVC 
credit to their Bible. And those who did so can easily 
evade his difficulty, that it is not iiatural to think that 
befoi^e the knoxoledge of letters^ or the discotertj of 
any art or science, nien entertained the principles of 
pure theisju ; because this Bible tells us, that the first 
rnan did not gain the principles of pure theism by d hioli:- 
ledge of letters or the discovery of any art or science^ 
but by REVELATION. But this man, who had run into 
unlucky mistakes before concerning the state Of religion 
in South Britain, believed in good earnest that we had 
burnt our Bibles, and that therefore it would be less grjfie- 
rous' to insult its ashes, than to bury them \ti silence. 
This, I think, can only account for that virtuoiift assur- 
ance where he says, that as far as m'^riting Oil ifiS-% 

"tORY REACHES, MANKIND IN ANTIENT TIMES Al»J^£Alt 
V UNIVERSALLY TO HAVE BEEN POLYTlIEtSTS. Attd 

what system do you think it is, of the origin of mankind, 
XN'hich he espouses, instead of tte Mosaic, to prov^ that 
polytheism was the first religion? No other, 1 M'ill 
.assure you, than the old Eutyptian nonsense, which at- 
tempts to teach that men first started up like mushrocatA 

►. Jh a word, the men, on w lK>se princijies tl>is wonderful 

kgidan argues, never questioned the ttuth of his thesil 

. To them therefore all this bustle of a discovery is ridk^a- 

* lous and impertinent. And those who dispute thit ftrct 
with him, the religionists, he leaves in possession of all 
their arguments. So they laugh at it as an idle drfedm, 

' ttdft^ on the absurdest of tlie atheistic priad\jk%^ ^ytNa 
lEfacurean, 
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To ttiis ridicule^ tiie reader sees, onr p hilos o ph e r ^^ 
poses himselfy even if vve believe bim to be iiete spea£- 
ihg of pure thehmy .in the proper sense of the wonfsi 
tliat is, of the belief of a God, the moral governor of' ftie 
woHd. But ridicule may not be all uhich this rbigbtv 
ihei^t deserves. For what, if our philbsopheir shbAlq 
'mean by his pure and genuine theism^ to whicBr'fte 
denies a priority of being, liis favourite NATURALiisMr 
I should not be surprised if he did : it is but running^luS 
usual philosophic course, from knavery to nonsense. ;. 

The reader, as he goes along, will see abundant reason 
for this .charge. An Efeay, then, so devoid of all manly 
sense, and even plausibility of reasoning, can afford a 
remarker no other opportunity of entertaining tlie ptiblic 
with him, than that of drawing the picture of some of his 
cliaracteristic features, some of the predominant qualities, 
of which he is made up. 1 shall tlierefore preseni tte 
public with a few specimens of his philosophical virtueft 
hisi reasoning, his consistency, his candour, . &nd bj^ 
modesty; and all these promiscuouslyj as they rise iath^ 
natural disorder of his Essay. 

Remark IV. — " Convulsions in nature,- says he, 
" disorders, prodigies, miracles, though the mostop- 
" posite to the plan of a wise superintendent, impress 
** mankiiid with the strongest sentiments of religion; th^ 
" causes of events seeming then the most unknown and 
•* unaccountable." p. 44. 

Our philosopher forgets himself He owns and ad- 
mits the plan of a zcise superintendent ; this plan^ is 
essential to his naturalism. He owns and admits the 
actual existence of convulsions hi nature, disorders, and 
prodigies; iox tliese conform to his great principle of 
EXPERIENCE, his Only rule of Credit, and which there* 
fore should be his rule of right. Yet tliese convtitsif^?iSy 
disorder Sy prodigies j are, he tells us, most opposite ^tg 
the plan of a wise superintendent. W^hich ip'^jp^^ 
English is neither more nor less than, "That a w;j||i^.«^^^ 
perintendent crosses and defeats his own plan.** . ,.. ; ..^^ 

You ask, how he fell into this absurdity? X^xj!^^ 

rally. He was betrayed into it by his childish prejudice 

to MIRACLES : which happening to cross a hurt ima^poa^ 

tion, while he was in ttie \\e\^\iout\tfyi^ ^i 'UT(idi|ic«^ as 
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ti]auittGdfl3 and giants always met together in the rencoun- 
ters of J!)on Quixote, he would not let thetn pass without 
carrying with them some mark of his resentment. And 
iiaving shewn, in a book written for that good purpose^ 
that MIRACLES were most opposite to the plan of a 
^ue superintendent^ he was not content to brand wiira- 
c/e^ alone with this infamy, but (so dangerous it is to be 
-found in ill company) he charges the same villany, on 
convulsions in fiature^ disordersj and prodigies^ things 
in themselves very innocent, and by old experience known 
to have existed. 

• Thus a laudable zeal against his capital enemy, mira- 
cles, happening to be ill placed, this great philosophic 
detection of one of the prime master-wheels of supersti- 
tion labours with immovable nonsense. 

Remark V.— But now I have mentioned our Author's 
aversion to miracles, it may not be improper just to take 
notice, in passing, of that capital argument, which he and 
Lord Bolingbroke have borrowed from Spinoza against 
^hem. ** It is, that thev are incredible, because con^ 
** trary to all experience, and to the establisljed course 
^^ of nature." 

^ But is not this an admirable argument? A circum- 
stance is urged against the reality of miracles, which must 
liecessarily attend miracles, if there ever w ere any : tlieir 
essence consisting in their being effects produced con- 
trary to the common course of nature ; and their end in 
their being effects contrary to experience. For could 
they be esteemed the immediate woi k' of the Lord of 
Nature, if they did not control nature? Or, could they 
be esteemed the extraordinary declaration of his will, if 
ciot contrary to our experience of the couunon course of 
nature ? 

. Remark VI. — ^There is a strange perversity in the 
airrangement of oiir Author s philosophical ideas, occksion^ 
©d ky the vain affectation of singularity. 

^Nothing hath been more uncontro verted, either in 
e.ntient or modern times, than that the notion of the 
'Btdiryj* amongst the Pagans, ^\os>tixon\\hQ\T philosophers. 
IJJk says this penetrating sage, it came from the people : 
^^"^Voi.. XII. A A ^axv\ 
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aod that by tbc most natural pro^^res& ift th^ ^ifwUf- 
^^ Meo s exaggerated praises and coinpliivient& stiH awett 
^^ their ideas u{x>a tiaci^ ; and elevating their ^eiaes to 
" the utmost bounds of perfection, at last beget the 
'^ attributes of unity and iiifinity, simplicity and spid' 
'' tuaUty." p. 55. 

" The PEOPL16 sure, the people are the sight'^ 

Turn this people to the south, and you see them fall 
down before dogs and cats and monkeys. Place them tQ 
the north, and they worsliip stocks and stones. But give 
them oiice an eastern aspect, and they shoot out iota 
pfaise and panegyric^ which presently produces a Jirst 
Cause, It is pity but we could leave them here in quiet 
possession of their glory. It is not my fault tlmt we 
cannot. Our philosopher seems to be o))prcssed w ith his 
own discovery. Thou<^ the people nnj^ht, in this man- 
ner, find out thejcrst Cause, yet he is sensible they knew 
not what to do wnth it, when they had it. They woutd 
not leave their false gods for the true ; they could not 
brins; both to a «;ood uiidcrstandin£; ; thev had neither 
ski'i nor address to associate them together j and the true 
God was neither to be praised or panc<>;yrised into an- 
alHance with the false. What w^as to be done? Some 
philosophic fetch, much above the people, was, as he 
rightly observes, necessary to complete the system of 
paganism. This the philosophers performed, and finish- 
ed all with a master-stroke. 

" Such refined ideas, being somewhat disproportioned 
" to vuLGAii coMPiiEHExsroy, remain not long in their 
" original purity ; but require to be supported by the 
" notion of inferior mediators or subordinate agents, 
^' which interpose between mankind and their supreme 

deity. These demi-gods or middle beings, partaking 

more of human nature, and beiiig more femiliar to as, 
" become tho chief objects of devotion, and gradually 

recal that idolatry, which has been formerly banished 

by the ardent prayers and panegyrics of timorous in- 
" digcnt mortals." pp. 55, 56. 

Thus the vulgar, you see, in their high flights.of pr(//^e 

and panegyric y rose up to the discovery of ^ Jirst Causey, 

U . .^'Uilc 
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tvhUe a sfet'of wiser men are called in to ffestote the mob* 
©f micMle deities to their pristine honours : and this, to 
suit the objects of worship to vulgar comprehension. 

Now shallow men, like you or me, would say, why all' 
this bustle and the bandying about of an unjointed system? 
Why did not one set of workmen undertake the whole ? 
Or, if there were need of coadjutors, how came the parties- 
to act in so preposterous a manner, that the people as- 
sumed to themselves what belonged to the philospph^rs> 
the discovery of the Jirst Cause ; and the philosophqrs 
undertook what belonged to the people, the discovery of. 
demi'gods and middle beings ? ' Or, will he say, thigit 
the people did both ? Discovered the Unity in their 
blind, timorous and indigent state, and, when they were 
so well informed, struck out, in a lucky moment tlieir 
gross system of polytheism ? 

He may say what he will ; but nobody shall persuade 
me but that an Author, who makes so great a figure him* 
self in the various walks of philosophy, would have given 
the honour of the whole to his own profession ; could, it 
have .been done without dimming and impairing, in so 
capital a manner, the illustrious character of an original 
thinker. 

Remark VII.-^" The Getes (says our historian) 
" affirmed Zamolxis their deity to be the only true god i 
" and asserteil the worship of all other nations to be ad- 
" dressed to fictions and chimasras." p. 53. 

This assertion contradicts all antiquity, as well as the! 
V6ry nature and genius of paganism itself. But what of 
that ? It served an honest purpose : the purpose to which 
all his patriot endeavours tend, the discredit of Revel atiorti 
And on such an occasion a gratuitous assertion costs him 
nothing. 

Now it hath been deemed one characteristic mark ^of 
favourable distinction in behalf of Revelation-, that the 
Jews affirmed the God of Israel to be the only true 
God I and asserted the worship of all other 7iations 
to be addressed to mere fictions and chimceras. So far 
was well. But then he should have taken care not to ^ 
contradict himself so very soon afterwards ; where speak- 
ing of-thfc universal genius of paganism, he tells us^ 
*^ .IdolatrJ^. ifi attended with this evVdewl a^N'OiwV^^, N^*^ 

A A 2 ^^ M 
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? by linoking the powers and functions of its deidc^ it 
^ naturally admits the gods of other sects aiid nations to 
^* a share of (iiviniw, and renders all tlie vaiious deities, 
*f as well as riles. cereuK)nics or uaditions, compadble 
^* with each other.'* p. ."iS. 

But as this observation was not liis own, being stolen^ 
from a lale %vriter on \hc history of {paganism, it is no 
w.ondeF he shoukl so easily fovget it. 

• Remaric VIII. — Kut the paragraph (from which the 
hflt quotation is borrowed) will afford us further matter 
of speculation. It contains a detailed comparison between 
the advantages and disadvantages of idolatry and^ 
THEISM ; and thus tlie account is stated: 

" PoLVTHiiiJ^M or idolatrous worship, being founded' 
" entirely irr vulgar traditions, is liable to t\vk great in- 
** convenience, that any practice or opinion, however 

• barbarous or corrupted, may be authorized by it ; and 
** full scope is left for knavery toin^pose on credulity, tilt 
^ morals and humanity he expelled from the religious 
^ systems of mankind. At the same time, idolatry is 
•* attende<t with this evident advantage, that, by 
^* liuiithig tlie powei'S and functions of its deities, it natu- 
*" rallv admits the Mds of other sects and natioris to a 

** share of divinity, and renders all the various deities, as 
^ well- as rites, ceremonies, or traditions, compatible witfi 
" each other. • Theism is oppiasite- both in its advantages 
" and DiSADyANTAGES." . ppw 58, 59. 

• • The advantages and disadvantages of polytheism are, 
'^e ijce, such as arise from the nature and essence of 

idolati'y. Would, you not expect, that the advantages and 
disadvantages of theism should have the same relation to 
their subject ? Good, logic seems to require it. But 
tvhat of that, if his cause requires other management? 

' He s'crupies not therefore to tell us in the same p^e, 
tl*it Xhii dUadvurilagas here mentioned as arising from 
Ihei^im, come not from \hii nature but the abuse of it — • 

'\y Th^y arise,: siiys hc,J'ro)u the vices and prejudices of 
«*• mankindJ' . 

'^' RfMAKK IX'.— Still we arc detained on- the 'same 

spot; A'rt^ic^^^^ is so iVnitfiil of curiosities, that tiiere is no 

dilvh2 Avom it. * He is sncakinc^of the absurdities or 
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«rischiefs, I cannot well say which, that dmeTroiH^ 'Reve- 
lation. And one, or perhaps both of th^fee lie intihH^'to, 
infer, from the followino; observaMon : ^ ' '''^ ' 

" While one sde object of devotion is jlcktidivl«d«ed> 
" the worship of other deities is regarded as alfetird*lind 
*^ IMPIOUS. Nay, this taiitj/ of objects siem^ hdhi- 
" ralii/ to require the unity of faith a^d tfAt^ 
MONIES, and furnishes designing men with a' pVetfeiS 
for representing their adversaries as piTofeiie, • ^nd 
" the subjects of divine, as t\'ell a« human veugea»<Hj>^ 

pag' 59- . ' -q? •' 

The calumnious insinuation, m this passage, about the 

origin of perrKccution (tlje abuse, and wot the reasonable 

consequence of a true principle) is below any body's 

notice. What I quote it for is a anions ol)servalion,' 

though made but on the bye — that the uuitifof obj^ect 

^eetns naturaily to require the unity o*' faith and 

CEREMONIES. 

Unity of object, says he, stems to retfuire umtif of 
faith. I am apt to think it does. For if the oliject of 
belief be single, the belief can scarce be double : unless 
by a drunkenness of the understanding, like that which 
doubles the objects of sense. But then, that unity of 
object as naturally requires unity of ceremony j is not 
^o clear. Unity of J ait h is necessary, because truthy 
-Vihieh is tlie general ot)ject of faith, is but one^ But wte 
ever affirmed, before our Author, tliat unity>of c€i*€iHony 
^vas necessary? Ceremony is only «n expression of. 
^uty : and duty may be expressed a thousand ditterent 
ways. Unity of civil obedience tinder the feame govera- 
ment is necessary. lint is unify of civil obeisance to 
the same governor, equally necessary? 

But in the brain of this paradoxical philosopher, /i?//A 
aftd ceremonies seem to have changed ])!aces. We see 
Jiere how he has exalted ceremonies. You shall see iK^xt 
how^ he degrades /^i//f. » 

He assures us, that '* the Egyptian reli*j[iQn^ though 
" so absurd^ yet bore so great a resemblance to the 
" Jewishy that the antientwritersj even of the great- 
" est geniusj were not able to observe any difference 
^' between them f in proof of which he quotes Taatus 
^j;d Suetonius : md then adds, " These xcue llecitU^n^^ 
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f* observing something in the GENERAii AW and 
f* GENIUS and spirit ot the tvyo religions io be the mmCj 

" KSTEEMED THE DIFFERENCES OF THEIR l>OGMAS 
*' TOO FRIVOLOUS T-O DESERVE ANY ATTENTION." — r 
pp. 76, 77. , 

. These wise Heathens were shrewd observers. But 
what then becomes of the \^ isdoui of e much greater man, 
our philosopher himself? who hath assured us, th^t the 
general air and genius and spirit of the two religions 
tvere so far from being the sa772e^ that they were totally 
different. For speaking of Revelation and paganism, or 
pf theism and polytheisni, he found this remarkable dif-: 
ference in the air and genius and spirit of the two 
religions, that '* Idolatry has this evident advantage 
•' over tlieism, that by limiting the powers and fuoctioqi 
" of its deities, it naturally admits the gods .of other 
.*' sects and nations to a share of divinity, and renders all ' 
" the various deities, as well as rites, ceremonies, or tra* 
*' ditions, cpnipatible with each other.''— Whereas in 
theism, '^ While one sole object of devotion is acjoiow- 
" Tedged, the worship of other deities is reg^rd^d as 
" absurd and impious." Nay he tells us in the same 
place, *' that theism is opposite to polytheism, both in its 
advantages and disadvantages^ pp. 58, .59. 

In short, in that section nothing isalike: in the section 
before us every thing is the same. So various ui wisdom 
is antient and modern infidelity ! However, a difference 
Jjetween the Jewish and Egyptian religion, he owns, there 
'WQS. But it was a difference onlv in dogmas too fri- 
VOLOUs TO DESERVE ATTENTION ; bcing indeed nothing 
•more than this, whether mankind should fall down. before 
a dog, a cat, or a monkey, or whether he should worship 
the God pf the Universe. From this curious -specimen 
•of our Authors ideas concerning faitij and ceremonies, 
we cannot but conclude, tl)at he has set up for a writer 
against religion, before he had learned his Catechism. 

Remark X. — '' Maciiiavel observes, says ouf^ji-eat 
phiiosoplier and divine, that the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion [meaning the Catholic, for he knew 
'** no other] which recommended only passivq courage and 
*' 5«fifej ing, had subdued the spirit of mankind, and fitted 
them fox slavery and suV)jee\!\o\\. . ;:NxA xiim <S^i«R?r^^-. 
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** tioti wooid ceitaiffly l>e just, were there not many otlrcr 
** circiiinstances in hitman society, which ccftitrol the 
** ^g^nius and character of a religion.'' pp. 66y 67. 

Mackiavely says he, v^icavl the Catholic religion. 
/That is, he meant the Roman Catholic, in conti'adistinc- 
tion to tlie Gospel. Machiavel meant no such thing. If 
he had, the super-subtik Italian had wrote Tffce this 
rambiing Noi-th-Briton. For it is not the CaihoTkr reli- 
gion, so distinguished, but the Gos{)el itself, which i^avc 
Jibeitine men the Dretonce of saving:, that it subdue J tlie 
spirit of mankind^ and JiUtd them for slaver?/ xtiid 
objection. Bat here a sudden quahn comes over our 
-philosopiier. He was ashamed of saying this of tKe 
Gospel. And well he might. Per, tliongh lie says, the 
observation is cevtainti/ just^ there Tiever was a ranker 
cahimny. The Gos|)el recommends no such thing as 
passive courage and suffer ingy either with regard to 
the domestic invaders of our civil rights, or to-tlie foreign 
enemies of our country : and tlicre are but one or two 
illiterate and fanatic sects, of very smatl extent in the 
whole Christian world, who have so understood and 
(abused the Gospel. The only passive courage and 
buffering it recommends is to particulars, whose cqd- 
sciences civil society hath iniquitously violated. Now, 'if 
instead of this passive courage and suffering tlieCrospel 
had recommended to its })rivate followers to fly to arms 
and repel the force of the civil uiagistrate, when he abused 
his authority, in suppressing truth and the rights of coh- 
«cience, what tragical exclamations would these very men 
. have raised agaiiist the tiictious spirit of Chmtiauify \ 
Indeed, to our Authors shame be it spt^kon, the very 
contrary of all this is the truth. The eti'ects of the 
Gospel are most salutary to human society : for by en- 
couraging inquiry, and by inspiring a spirit of liberty in 
religious uiatters, it naturally inclines its followers to 
carry tlie same dispositions into civil. * 

Remark XI. — But this honest man can allow himself, 
on all occasions, to calumniate the religion of his country : 
sometimes openly and grossly ; but oftener, as in the fol- 
lowing instance, in the oblique way of insinuaiicm only. 

*' Were there a religion (and we may suspect Maho:^ 
** ?netanhin ^f this wicomistence) vtos^ ^cy»fc*»&\\v^^ 
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'^ painted the Deity in the most subUm^ colours^ as IbQ • 
'^ creator of heaven ^nd eartli; sometimes degrade bim 
" nearly toa level with human creatures in Ms powers 
** and faculties ] while at the t»a me time it ascribed to 
" him suitable injirmitiesy passions and partialities of 
^^ the moral kind: that reli^on, after it was eximcty 
*^ would also be cited as an instapce of those contr^ic^ 
*' tions, which arise from the gross, vulgar, natural con- ,.' 
*' ceptions of mankind, opposed to their continu.9ji pro- - 
" |)ensity towards flattery and exaggeration. Nothing « 
*^ indeed w6uld prove more strongly the divine origin of '\ 
^' any religion, than to find (aiid happily thi^ is ike jW 
^^ case with Christianity) that it is free from a conbra* >^ 
*^ diction so incident to human nature." pp; 49, scu . \ r 
We see what the man would be at, through, all his dis- 
guises. And, no doubt, he would be much raortified^.-if 
we did not; though the discovery, we make, is only thiSi 'v 
That, of all the slanders against ilevelation^ this betore us . 
is the tritest, the dirtiest, and most worn in the drufjgery 
of free-thinking. Not but it may pass with his fntends* 
And they have my free leave to make: their best «f it .. 
What I quote it for, is only to shew the rancour of heard .: 
which possesses this unbappv man, and which could iqr 
duce him to employ an insinuation against ihe Jewifb and , 
Christian religions ; not only of no weight in its^elf, but 
of none, I will venture to say, even in his ou n opioion: 

Remark XII. — '* The learned, philosophical Vartxi 
" (says our no less learned and philosophical naturahst) 

discoursing of religion, pretends not to deliver any 
" thini^ beyond probabilities and appearances : such was 
" his good sense and moderation! But. the pasi^onate, 
" the zealous Augustin insults the noble Roman on his 
" scepticism and reserve, and professes the most thorough 
" belief and assurance. A Heathen poet, however, 

contemporary with the saint, aksuudly ei^teems the 

religious system of the latter, so false, that even the 
*' credulity of children, he says, could not engage them * 
" to believe it." pp. 8a, 81, 

From the fact, as here delivered, we learn, that the - 
Pagans insulted the Christians, and the Christiana itei • 
Pagans, for tlie supposed absurdity of eadi other's system* ' '■• ' 
Agreed. And >yW tlieut >N\x^ ^i5^s^^ w^^^aV' »}%V^xr& 
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equally ^twfttf (J?' Tlife^ what he would insinu^^, or his 
obfe^rvatioh' 49" impfertihent Yet dpes hot Mr. 0avid 
Hume'ihauh the religionists, tSiS absuixi ? Tliey, him, as 
ten timfes wore absurd ? Will he say, tb^t he .'and they ^ 
havie equal reason ? But what, in the mean time, becomes 
of naturalism? We must conclude then, that it is 
possible^ one party may be in the right, and the othev ia 
the wrong. ' The consequence is, that his approbation of 
Varro, and his censure of Aiigustjn, is temerarious. ^nd 
Unjust For what hinders but that. Augustin's ///or^z^^A 
belief and assurance might be full as reasonable when 
he defended Christianity, as Varro*s not venturing beyond 
probabilities and appearances^ when he apologized, for 
Paganism? Had our modern philosopher, who , has a 
much worse cause than Varro's to defend, but imitated 
Varros moderation, which he commends, instead of 
^ugustin's thorough assurance^ which he condemns, his 
reader perhaps would have thought better both of his 
sense and honesty. — O, but for his honesty and impar- 
tial indifference between Christianity and Paganism, he 
has given us such a convincing proof in this very instance, 
that he ought ever hereafter to go scot-free. We have 
observed, that he has praised Varro and condemned 
Augustin : but to shew — ^Tros Rtitulusve fuat-^he tells us 
honestly — that a Heathen poet, hoxvever, contempo- 
rary with the saint, absurdly esteems the religious 
system of the latter [i. e. Christianity] so false, that 
even the credulity of children, he says, could not 
engage them to believe it. Now here, vvhere he has 
been at the expence of so much tair dealing, he ought 
to be indulged in rewarding himself for it, which he lias 
done. in this modest insinuation, that Christianitv was 
so false and nauseous; - that even children could not be - 
t^rought to swallow Jt. 

He may talk what he pleases of the absurdity of poetg. 
^ut while one Philosopher lives, 1 defy all the poets of 
**^^tient or modern date to equal him either in absurdity 
^^ fiction. The Poet, he here abuses, is Claudius 
^tr'^tius NuMATiANUS, He tells you, how this poet 
^^vilc3. Christianity : and quotes the poem, tlie book, and 
thepjjgp. Would you suspect all this to be a ft.(ra\, ^\A 
Pot jme word oftrutii^ from be<^\nuvag to cM^- ^ ^'^ "^^ 
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k is. Rutilius is speaking of a Jew, by name and title; 
«nd tlic rites of Judalwi, as they distinguish that religion 
'firom all otiier, ai*e tiie subject of his satire. The irbole 
fULSsage is as follows : 

^-*' Niunque loci quenilus curam JuD^ui agebat; 

" Ilumanis animal dissociale cibis. 
** Vcxatos fruticcs^ pulsiitos imputat algas, 

" Datiinaquc libatse grandia clamat aquce. 
•* Reddimus obscoenaj convincia debita genti, 

" Qua? genitale caput propudiosq metit : 
** Radix stultitia?, cui frigida sabhata cordi ; 

" Sed cor fri^^idius rclifnonc suS est- 
'* Septima qua^que dies turpi damnata vetomo^ 

^" Tanquam lassati mollis imago Dei. 
** Cetera mendacis deliramcnta catastJB, 

" Nee pueros omnes credere posse repr*/* 

The Pagan writers indeed frequendy confoofxi the two 
sects of Judaism and Christianity, with one anodiBr. 
£ut here there is not tlie least room for tfaaife poor sublet 
Ibge. RuUlius speaks of Judaism by name : and to shew 
us that he understood his subject, he reviles it for thaae 
yery rites, which arc peculiar to Judaism ; namely, tba 
^distinction between dmn and unclean meatSj circum- 
chioMj and the sabbath. Yet, if you will believe this 
honest man, Rutilius represents Christianity aBsofedsei 
that even the creduliiy of children could not engage 
them to believe it. And why should you not believe 
him? He is a philosopher, a follower of truth, and a. 
virtuous man : one (as he says of himself) whose en^or^ 
■shouh: be excusedi, ox account of the candour an 

AZNCERITY WHICH ACCOMPANIES THEMf. 

Remark XIII. — " If ever there was a nation or 
^* time (says our philosopher) in which the public relr ^ 
gion lost all authority over mankind, we might expectr ^ 
that infidelity in Rome^ during the Ciceronian agcr^^ 
" would openly have erected its throne, and that Ciceru^ 
*' himself, in every speech and action, would have beet 
*^ its most declared a})cttor. Ikit, it appears, that, what 
,^' ever sceptical liberties that great man might use^ in 

* Iter, 1. i. v. S^^. -N \>^««.^X, V^V 
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^* writings or in philosophical conv€rsd.tion : he yet avodd- 
^* ^d,. injthe common conduct of life, the imputation Off 
*^ DEISM and paoFAXENJESS. Even m his own family, 
1' and to his wilb Tcre/itia, whom he higldy trusted, he 
*' was wiUing to appear a devout religionist; and ttere 
" remains a letter, addrcst to her, in which he seriously 
" desires her to ofier a sacrifice to Apollo and JEscu* 
" iapius, in gratitude for the recovery of his health.'* 
pp. 81, 8:2. * , 

Here he seems to ccwnmend Cicero (for his vanity, 
perverseness, and love of paradox, make him always tliiKtk 
at large, and write at random) on a topic which exposes 
his own wicked practice, namely, Cicero's care, in the 
common conduct of life, to set the people an example 
of reverence for the established religion. But whether 
this was said in praise or dispraise of that noble Roman, 
it naatters not, 'since presently after he contradicts \m 
own account, and assures us, that the same Cicero was 
80 far from avoidhig, in the common conduct of iife^ 
the imputation of dkism and profanekess, that he 
made no scruple in a public court of judioaturey ^f 
^fostcfiing the doctrine of a future state^ us a Most 
«Dicuix)us FABLE, towkick Hobodj/ tcould give.4iHy 
wttentiou, p. 91. And this widiout the least care di 
aneconriling Cicero, to himself; or liis own conitmdictory 
libseiTations, to his i^cador. 

Remark XIV. — But he treats whole bmlies of meti 

tio better than particulars. " Wc may obsei*ve (says he) 

'** that, notwithstanding the dogmatical, imperious styte 

" of all supcvi-tition, the conviction of the religionists, 

'^ in all ages, is more affected than real, and sca'rce ever 

" approaches, in any (icgree, to that solid belief and 

'^ persuasion, which govciiis us in the couinion affairs of 

life. Men daic not avow, oven to their own hearte, 

the doubts, wtiich tliey entertain on such subjects: 

they make a niirit of implicit faith; and disguise to 

themselves their real im-'iimllitv, by the strongest 

asseverarions and most positive bigotry. But nature 

is too hard for all their endeavours, ond sufibrs not the 

obscure, glimmering light, afforded in those shadowy 

legions, to equal the strong impvcs^^iows, iw-di!^^ \i^ 

common sense and by experience. T\\c w^vvs\ ewxr^fc 
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of men's conduct belies their words, and shem, that 
the assent in tiicse matters is some unaqcouqtablc 
operation of tlie mind betwixt disbelief and coiir^ 
viction, but approaching much nearer the former than 
the latter." p. 83. J 

This is supierlatively modest WTicn the relis[oni3^ 
#ays that an intidel uritcr (like this man), in order to 
skreen himself from the resentment of the law,, says oqe 
thing and thinks anotlicr, there is no end of th^ da? 
mours raised against uncharitable churchmen. * . But Mr. 
David Hume may say all this and more of reli^oobtSi 
and yet preserve his character of a philosopher and a 
friend of truth. But infidelity owed him a shame, and 
he presently unsays it all; and confesses tiiat neii^miists 
are so far from hemg tossed about in doubi and unbeliefs 
that notiiing is more constant t^an tlie course of even 
the wisest and most experienced of them, invariaUy 
5teady to the point of faith. For after having said a 
great deal to shew that Socrates and Xenophou did in 
reality give credit to augui*s and omens, he concludes 
thus, " It is for tlie same reason, I maixtajn, that 
" Newton, Locke, Clarke, &c. being Arians or Soci- 
*' nians, were vkry sincere, in tlic creed they pror 
*' fessed: and I always oppose this abgumext to 
some libertines, who will needs have it, that it was 
impossible but that these great philosophers mpst hav« 
been hypocrites." p. 91. 
Our modest philosopher had employed the 83d pagp 
of this w^ondcrful Essay, to prove that, notwitlistanding 
the dogmatical imperious style of all superstition^ 
yet relip^ionists are uvpocrites, t/teir conviction ilid^ 
ages being more affected than real: and a great 
deal more trash to the sa;ne purpose. Vet here in tlie 
gibt page he maintains against libertines, thatth^^e 
religionists are vfmy sin( ere, and no hypocrites. Nay, 
in spile, iib it \v< re, to his 83d page, he atlirms tliat he 
alu'ays opposes this argument to libertines. . 

13ut are you to think, he talks thus wantonly, for no 

other end than to shew his contempt of the reader ? jljj 

no means. lor though tliis be, sonietinaes, motive suffi- 

cic'ut lor our puviuloxioil trcntlenian to contradic\ vet 

\re must needs l\unk t\\cvc v*^^ 'bovcv^ \\s\^Qs\asvX w:^\on 
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rhich induced him thus to give the lie to hi^nself. He 
kttd it^in his choice (for what hindered him, when unre- 
ttalh^ tfy'thfe considerations of truth or falsehood?) to 
^prescaif the religionists as either i^naves or fools. 
Bit '' this did not content his noble passion for mischief. 
He would have them both. Unluckily this could not 
Ite 'xipne ^rithout a contradrction. To make them 
knave^j he was to shew they professed one thing, and 
bfefieved another: To make them j^bo/^, they were to be 
Pjfepresented as steadily and micerely believing all things. 
Tike contradiction, we see, was unavoidable : but how* 
he ;feune so needlessly to saddle himself with the lie — / 
%tyv'AYs, says he, oppose this argument to libertines — 
I' confess surpasses my comprehension. 
; -^Wrfl, having floundered so shamefully, he is for reco- 
^^ring himself; and therefore steps into the gap, between 
tijfcse two extremes, a moderating tenet ; and so leaves 
all. religionists, both antient and modern, in a kind of 
irrDDLE STATE, between A'w^^re.s ond fools. His con- 
ciliating tenet, is this — " In the mean time it is obvious, 
^ that the empire of all religious faith over the under- 
^' standing is wavering and uncertain ; subject to all va- 
'^ rieties of humour, and dependent oh the present inci- 
^' dents, which strike the imamnation. The difference 
^" is only in the degrees. An Ancient will place a stroke 
"* of^ impiety and one of superstition alternately through 
'*'*a whole discourse : A jNIodern often thinks in tlie same 
** way, though he may be more guarded in his expres- 
*"sidns." pp. Sb, 87. 

.* r am so tired with his contradictions, that I shall let 
tKiis passage go unexamined upon that head, notwith- 
standing it looks so asquint both to the right and left, 
dftd agrees neither with the thorough hypocrisy y nor the 
siWpere belief y of the two passages it is brought to re- 
Cbjltflfe. But, as it stands alone, I may be allowed to 
a^if, Why' is the modern Christian inore guarded in his 
expreissionSy thiin the ancient Pagan? Does not human 
nature always operate alike in the like circumstances? \i 
ftieffefore, in' this modern superstition, called Christia- 
'^ity, men at^e more consistent in the profession of tneir 
6blfef, than in that antient sifpe?\stitioti, called Pagan-^ 
Sin, does not this shew that the circumslaxvc^i^ \Ne.\te. wov . 
^^-^ >; ^ "aS^ji^ 
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dtle? [Avffi what odter' difference in circdinstenies cbolc^ 
there be^ if not this, that Christianity having a rataonal 
firafidatkxi, its professors stood steady and unihoved;^ 
and Paganisai only fluctuating in the £incy and unsupu 
ported by the understanding, communicated tiie saiae k- 
constancy and variableness to its followers? > 

O^ but says our philosopher, I will not allow tbati 
aitcadiness to be more than pretended, A modern often 
thinks in the saine way^ [i. e. inconstantly], though hi 
fnay be more guarded in his expressions. How pre- 
judiced ! what pretence has he to suppose it an ivcan^ 
stancy^ only guarded in the expression^ when the very* 
uniformity of fiie profession excludes all data v^iiereon to 
ground his suspicion that the belief is only pretended ? 

He must take it then for granted (as without doubt he 
does) that Christianity has no more reasonable tbundation' 
tlian Paganism. No need, tvill he say, of that at pre- 
sent The fashion, the fashion, does all. ' An unstea- 
diness in relifijion is discreditable in these modern times : 
hence the giiarded expression. 

Well, admit it to be so. What, I pray you, made 
unsteadiness in religion now discreditable, which was cre- 
ditable in former times, but this, that Christianity has 
now the support of, at least, plausible arguments, which 
Paganism never had ? 

Remark XV. — In comparing the two religions, Pa- 
ganism and Christianity, our philosopher finds that the 
former is to be preferred to the latter, both in its rea- 
sonableness and in its BEXi^voLENT spirit. 
' "" Upon the v^hole, the greatest and most observable. 
" differences betwixt a traditional^ mythological reli- 
" gion, and a systematical^ scholastic one, are two : 
" The former is often more reasonable, as consist- 
*^ ing only of a multitude of stories, which, howevet 
"'groundless, imply no express absurdity and demohstra- 
" tive contradiction ; and sits also so easy and light on 
" men's minds, that though it may be as universally 
** received, it makes no such deep impression on the 
" affections and understanding,'* pp. 92, 93. 

The reasonableness^ we see, is resolved into thisj,^ 
that you cannot reduce the professors of paganism to an- 
€,vprcss cowfrfldiction^ a\\^ xi^vdX. ^^ ; ^t^ofe^^icift sit^ 
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mighijf Mght-iSLhd <a^y on men-s minds. As to the first 
piop^y of pag^iiism, its incapacity of being reduced 
to 9, coRtra^ctioB, this it has in conunou with nons£ns£, 
\¥bick is likewise incapable of suffering the same dis- 
grace.. And this will account too fef its second pro- 
perty, the sitting so lig.ht and easy on the minds of 
meui Vof iwlhtng takes less hold of the mind than scok:- 
SE^SE, or so little "disturbs its tranquillity, while we have 
the discretion to take it for what it is. To this he will tell 
yeu, you mistake his aim, if yoii thi«ik it M'as to credit 
Paganism : the compsbrison w^s made only to discredit 
Qiristianity, by iiisinuating tiiat its dogmas oxe CQ?ttrart 
^dictory^ aad its sanctjons oppressive. 

As to t^ae supericwr jvenev'Olence in the spirit of pa- 
j^nism, tilts is made out as follows : 

" Lucian observes, that a young man, who reads tiie 
" history of the gods in Homer or Heswd^ and finds 
'' tlicir factions, wars, injustice, incest, adultery, and' 
** otlier immoralities so highly celebrated, is much sur- 
" prized afterwards, when he comes into the world, to . 
^' observe, that punishments are by law inflicted on the . 
^^ same actions, which he had been taught to ascribe to 
^^ superior beings. The contradiction is still perhaps 

STftON'OEE betwixt tlie rq)re8eBtations given us by some 

latter religions and our natural ideas of generosity, le- 
*' nity, impartiality, and justice ; and in proportion to 
*^ the multiplied terrors of these religions, the Imrbarous • 
*' conceptions of the Divinity are multiplied upon us.** 

W>- 98, Q9- 

TUe Dfi MAjoRtM Gentium, as we learn from their 

l^tory, were, " a rabble of tyrants^ patkics, and 
*^ adtelterers^ whores, vagabonds, thieves, and micr- 
^* derers^'' Yet, gracious Heaven! a philosopher of 
T^Iorth Britain, in tlie reign of George the Second, 1ms 
dared to tell us, with very little disguise, that YAe barba- 
rous conceptions of the Divinity, mnUiplied upon us 
by Christianity, are still more contradictory to our na- 
tural ideas of generosity j lenity, iinpartiality, a$id 
justice. 

But here bis modesty seemed to labour a little ; and lie* 
» for casfihg part of tlie odium of this diabolical insinnatioa 

* Div. Lii%. Book iv. ^ 4* 
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from hiinseir upon another. *' But in order, ssys b^ ta 
shew more evidently, that it is possible for a religion 
to represent the Divinity in a still more immoral, una-^ 
" miable light than the antierit, we shall cite a long pas« 
^ sage from an author of taste and imagination, 
" who was surely no enemy of Christianity." p. 99. 
You will suspect hiin to be just on the point of playing 
you a trick, when you hear him talk of his authority, as 
an author of taste and imagination^ when the subject 
requires tliat the voucher for, it should have a clear 
judgment and strong understanding. After all, there 
was no occasion for this slight of band. The trick, I 
speak of, is to be played, as you will find, not by this 
man of taste, but by our philosopher himself. - His 
voucher, the Chevalier Ramsey, is perfectly innocent of 
all our philosopher brings him to attest 

The words just quoted plainly imply, that in the opi- 
nion of this man of taste^ Revelation, or the Jewish and 
Christian religion, as delivered in the Bible, represents 
the Diviniti/ in a still more immoral and undmiahle 
light than the antiejit. — It is possible^ says he^for a 
RELIGION — which, 1 think, implies the religion itself, 
and not the superstitious follo^vers, much less the pro- 
fessed enemies of it Turn now to the long passage^ 
which this man of truth has quoted in his 100th page, 
land you will find that this immoral and unamiable 
light in which the Divinity is represented^ is not the 
riepresentation of the religion itself, but of its false 
friends and open enemies. " What strange ideas (says 
** the Chevalier Ramsey) would an Indian or a Chinese 
" philosopher have of our holy religion, if they j^idged 
" by the schemes given of it by our modem free- 

^' THINKERS and PHARISAICAL DOCTORS- OF ALL 

** SECTS? According to the odious and too vulgar system 
" of these incredulous scoffers and credulous 
" scribblers, the God of the Jews is a most cruel, un- 
" just, partial, and fantastic bekig. — To accomplish the 
" partial, barbarous decree of predestination and repro* 
*' bation, God abandoned all nations to darkness, ido- 
" latry, and superstition^" &g. 

This tuins out ridiculous enoua;h. The Chevalier 
Ramsey is broughxto ^tONes iVv^tthie hihle represents 
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-T'^^Aft fi^P^iiy. ^'^-^ fffP^^^ immoral and unqmiabh light 

\ ith^n^ Pa^aji^wi. I diXi^ the CliGvalior Uuiij;::cy turu's the 

. tpb\Cf>m) iiiia,,,mid.proycft tiiat thi3y arc only such as our 

. -^biiQSj£)phcr hijiiii^elf,. .aiid iii;>..crcw, Avho so represent the 

\Vell,i?uisay you, the Cheviilier Ramsey is made by our 
pJ>ilpsQi)liGr/tp consider tlie reprei^eniaiioHrd^ the rcpve- 
seutatiua^of. Revelation, whoever made it. The mcni of 

' tr^tlii^ \vQi:d$:are i\i^\o^— To shew viorc ccidaitly that 
itJSfposstibleJ'ora religion to reprcscra, &;c\ ice shcdl 

■ ate a .long, pafimge from an auLhor^ zvho iius sureh 
nomemy to Christianity. Vv'hy were these las!: A\ordi> 
added but \^ insinuate that the represcntriiion, however 
disadvautageous, was yet owned to be k\ Irac one ; unwil- 
lingly .pe^rbaps, as lie was a friend of Chris- ianity, but from 
the mere force of evidence. ,V>'iiv\e:is turn but your 
eyos^upon the long passage, and yo:i \.ii[ i\\\\ thcit the 
representors, • the freethinkers, i-.iu pi4ari:..Lical c/oc- 
^or^iWBiie lie^'tily censured by the Chevalier for tliu.s dis- 

* figziring and dishomi^ring Rcvciation. His ccnickid- 
ing WiOrds are, ** Thus the incrediclous frcetJtinkcrSy 
.". tte Judaizing Christians^ and the fualistic doc- 
". tarSy have disfigured and dishonoured the subiiuie 
;*^ mysteries of our holy faiths tlius liicy have con- 

. ."founded the nature of good and evil; transformed the 

' •" most nxonstrous passions into divine attributes, and 

• •" SURPASSED TUR PAGAIV'S XN BLASVllLYiY, by abCvih- 

'*' iiig to the eternal nature as ptrrcctioiis, what makes 
" "' ,thc horridest crimes among men." 

The. sum is this. The man of tralh calls uj^-on tlie 
I :inan of taste to prove that the Jewi.sii ajid Ciiiistian 
religions^ as they lie in the Bible, represent the Divi- 
nity iw a more immoral and unanduble light than 
Paganism. And the man of taste bears evidence, that 
' it is not the Bible, but the man of truth and his crew, 
•*vho give this representation of the Divinity : a represcn- 
*tation which surpasses indeed the very pagans, jx 

BLASPHEMY. 

"' Remark XVI. -^ We now come to his account of the 
origin of that religion, of which, meaning superstition, 
he pretends to G;ivc a natural historv, * 

Vol. XII, ^ B B ^ ■ '' T^x^ 
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" The primary religion of mankind arises cbiefiy from* 
** an anxious fear of future events ; and what ideas will 
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naturally be entertained of invisible unknown powers, 
while men lie under dismal apprehensicMis of any kind, 
may easily be conceived. Every image of vengeance, 
severity, cruelty, and malice, roust occur, and aug- 
^* mcnt the ghastliness and horror which oppresses the 
" atnazcd religionist. A panic having once seized the 
** mind, the active fancy still fartlier multiplies the ob- 
'* jects of terror; while that profound darkness, or, what 
** is w6rse, that glimmering light, with which we are en- 
" vironed, represents the spectres of Divinity under the 
most dreadful appearances imaginable. And no idea, 
of perverse wickedness can be framed, which those 
terrified devotees do not readily, without scruple, ap- 
ply to their deity. 
*^ This appears the natural state of religion, when sur- 
" veyed in one light. But if we consider, on the other 
" hand, that spirit of praise and eulogy, which necessa- 
" rily has place in all religions, and which is the coase- 
" quence of these very terrors, we must expect a quite 
" contrai'y system of theology to prevail- Every virtue, 
" every excellence must be ascribed to the Divinity, 
** and no cxagojeration be esteemed sufficient to reach 
" those perfections with which hq is endowed* Whatever 
" strains of panegyric can be invented are immediately 
" embraced, without consulting any arguments or.phae- 
" nomena. And it is esteemed a sufficient confirmation 
** of them, that tliey give us mOre magnificent ideas of 
*' the divine object of our worship and adoreition; • 

" Heue therefore is a kind of contradictioo betwixt 
*^ the different principles of human nature, which enter 
** into religion. Our natural terrors present.thetnqtion 
^* of a devilish and malicious deity : our propensity, to 
" praise leads us to acknowledge an excellent and divine. 
*' And the influence of these opposite principles arc 
" various, according to tlie ditierent situation of the hu- 
" man understanding.'' pj). 94, 95, 

Thus has this wretched man misrepresented and ca- 
lumniated those two simple principles, which under the 
guidance of natural liglit led the people to a. Deity, and 
kept him always in si^V\l, \:iattv^\^^ i^ie-is.^ and lovj:. A 
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1 

naan less maliciously disposed to abuse and slander hu- 
riian nature, would have fairly told us, tliat fear kept 
. . the religionist frou) eyil, as a tiling offensive to the Deity; 
and that love inclined him to vigtuous practice, as most 
acceptable to the divine nature. No, says this accuser 
of his kind, fear presented the religionist with the no- 
tion of a devilish and malicious deity : and love e.v- 
aggerated the perfections of the deity ^ .without con- 
suiting any arguments or phoinomena : i.e. arguments 
or phaenomena, which might have convinced him that 
they were exaggerations. Whereas the truth of the 
case is merely this, whenever shnple nature did not work 
hy fear and love^ to avoid evil and to follow good, but 
instead of that to invent *d fantastic, or a diabolic deity, 
the impediment was accidental, occasioned by the inter- 
vention of some unliappy circumstance foreign to the 
natural workings of the human mind. ^ 

Remark XVII. — *' It is remarked by Xenophon 

(says our philosopher) in praise of Socrates, that that 

philosopher assented not to the vulgar opinion, 

which supposed the gods to know some things, and be 

ignorant of others: He maintained that they knew 

" every thing which was done, said, or even thought. 

^* But this was a strain of philosophy much above the 

*^ conception of his countrymen." p. 96. 

This is pleasant It is but in the foregoing page he 
assures us, that not only the vulgar of Greece, but the 
vulgar of all the world, knew that their gods were ig- 
norant of nothing. His words are these. Ifxce con- 
sider that spirit of praise and eulogy^ which neces- 
sarily HAS PLACE IN ALL RELIGIONS, WC shalljind 

that every virtue^ every excellence must he ascribed 
to the DiviTiity^ and no exaggerations be es- 
teemed SUFFICIENT TO REACH THOSE PERFECTIONS, 

with which he is endowed. Now is not omniscience 
A PERFECTION? And was not the. spirit of exaggera- 
tion, which never thought it said enough, able to reach 
the idea oi knowing all things? Wo^ happened it 
then that this exaggerating roob of religionists- wanted a 
Socrates to tell them, that the gods not only knew some 
things^ but all things f But the man has got hi3 rea- 
ders, and he uses tl^ro as they deseiv<^ 
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lliriARK XVIII. — Butnowfor a discovery indeed: 
" As inepi u'.rlhcr j:xai.t the ideaof dieir Divinity; it is 
" oitcn thuir notion of his tower and knowledge 

o\:v, NOT 01' HIS GOODNESS, wliich is improved. 

O.) li^e coiitrury, in proportion to the supposed extent 
*' ol i:\^ Ciii. lice and authority, tlieir terrors naturally 
" a;\'iiiicnt. * p. ()7. 

This is liiud. Common sense seems to tell us so much 
of our comuiun nature, that the spirit oj' love, which is 
cwY i'or i\vuih/ii^ farther and j iirthcr the idea qfh 
ohi: Jt, is chiLtlv deliijjhted in divellini; on the goodness 
01 tiii^t: obijcl : us Jear is most conversant in the divine 
attiibutes or piAver and knowledge. But tliis subhme 
philosopher has discovered, that bodi we and nature are 
mistaken; and that, as men further exalt the idea of 
their Diviiiity^ it is often their notion of power and 
'krjAslcd^c^ not of his goodness, that is improved. 
Ar.ii Lis Lin J leadcr might bo disposed perhaps to take 
hio \^ord, but that he sees it contradicts, in express 
terms, what he had said but two or direc pages betore:- 
'irhcrc he LIS magisterially assures us, that a spirit of 
prai'.c a/id culo:ji/ makes men ascribe every virtue, 
cvcr-j cvccilcjice to the Deitjj^ and to exaggerate 
T.iKAi aj.l: 'iiicrdbro, I should suppose, goodness, 

alc!:.- V\iul lljJ VCyt 

•;i::r,Mi;v XiX. — Alkr all these feats, he will now 
ar:;:)ii.iL low it happens that reliirionists are so generally 
G,!:o-.. i lO prclcr rices and positive institutions to mora- 
liiv 'Mil r.ri iirid duties. And the secret is revealed ia 
tl.is manlier : 

'' I'crhaijs, llic icl!ov»i!T}; account may be received as 
'' a trnc sc^iiiiiou of the diiricultv. The duties, wliich a 

Uirtii P'T; I'orins as a friend or parent, seem merely ow* 

h) •: to lis i).iiCiiictor or children, nor can he be want- 
" ii>g to these djilies, witliout breaking through all the 
'' ties of nature ?nd moraiity. A strong inclination may 
^' promj)t liini to tiie performance : A sentiment of order 
*' and moral beauty joins its force to these natural tics: 
*' And the wliole «ian, if truly virtuous, is drawn to his 
" duty, without any effort or endeavour. Even with 
" regard to the. virtues, which a;re more austere, and 

^^ more founded ou ^i^ef^^UQis^^^viL^ %s> ^^^ filial 
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^^ duty, temperance, or intcgrit}^ ; tlie moral obligation, 
*' in our apprehension, removes all pretence to religious 
",iy>erit; and the virtuous conduct is esteemed no more 
than what we owe to society and to ourselves. In all 
this^ a superstitious man linds nothing, which he has 
properly performed for the sake of his Deity, or which 
can peculiarly recommend him to the divine favour 
" and protection. He considers not, that the most ge- 
nuine metliod of seiving the Divinity is by promoting 
tlie happiness of his creatures, lie still looks out fpr 
** son^emorb immediate service of the Supreme E'eing, 
" in order to allav those terrors, with which he is 
" haunted." pp. 106, 107. 

It is to be lamented that but just before he had proved 
all this fine reasoning not worth a rush, w here he con- 
fesses tJwt there are popular reUgion:^, in n'hich it is 
ea'presslij declared that nothiv^r, but v.wraiiti) can gain 
the di'^'i^ic favour, p. 104. Tor, if those who prefer 
rites to moral duties, are yet taught by tlieir religion that 
nothiiig but moraiiii) can gain the div'nwj'avour, it }s 
plain, his solution can have no place, which is, that su- 
perstitious men give that unjust preference, becuu.^'c they 
can find nothing in morality ich/ich ca7i peculiarly re- 
commend them to the divine favour. Had he not 
therefore done belter, as in the former instimce of the 
genius of Paga/iiom, to have slolen his solution? He 
l)as not boggled at greater matiers. And a pliilosopher, 
who deserves 110 quarter from iiiiii, might have saved his 
credit, and been pillaged \\ idi advantage. 

" Next to the knowledge of enc (>od, says this ex- 
cellent man, a clear ]:nov>Iedge of their duty was 
wanting to mankind. I'his part of knowlcc!g;c, though 
*' cultivated with some care l)y Jiourj of the heathen 
philosophers, yet got little footing au)Gr.;.\st the fjcopie. 
The pries^^s ujade it not tiicir butiLic-o to teach men 
virtue. If tb.ey were ciiigcnt in tliLir observations 
and ceremonies; pimctual in their iei;si;i5 and solemni- 
ties, and the tricks of rcii.i;'*on ; the holy tribe assured 
them, the gods v\ere p'eased, ar.d tliCy looked no 
farther. J'cw vrent to iiie schools of the philcsopiicrs 
to be instructed inlbeir duties, and to know wUatwiaL*^ 
" good and evil in their actions. The pvlcits j^oUI t.\\^ 

j3 s o ^' bc.Uw 
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;** better penny -xcorths, and therefore had all their 
^^ custom. Lustrations and processions were much 

easier than a clean conscience^ and a steady course 

qft'irtuey and an expiatory sacrifice^ that atoned 
^\jor the want of it^ was much more convenient than 
*' a sfCudy couri:e of virtue'^ T 

This is the solution of a philosopher indeed ; clear, 
simple, manly, rational, and striking conviction in every 
word; unlike the rc.fined and fantastic nonsense of a 
writer of paradoxes. 

But then don't imagine that our auliior was not aware 
of this solution. No, he despised it because it was so 
reasonable. For he thinks to obviate it by saying, '^ That 
" it is 720t satisfactory to allege that the practice 
*' of morality is more difficult than that of supey^sti- 
'* iion\ and is therefore rejected.'' p. 105. But how 
does he make out this point? Why, by giving us to un- 
derstand that the four Lents of the Muscovites^ and 
the austerities of some Roman Catholics^ appear 
more disagreeable than meekness akI) benevo- 
lence. Let him say, as jMr. Locke docs, honestly — 
than a steady coukse of vuitlie. And we shall 
better judge whether these austerities be indeed more 
difficult than such a morality. 

Remark XX. — Well, but he makes ample amends 
for the slight here shewn " of steady virtue." For, as 
a supplement to his account of this mysterious phenome- 
non, " We may add, says he, that even after the com- 
mission of crimes^ there arise remorses and secret 
horrors, which give no rest to the mind, but make it 
" have recourse to religious rites and ceremonies, as ex- 
piations of its offences. Whatever weakens or disor- 
ders the internal frame, promotes the interests of su- 
" perstition: And nothing 15 more destructive 
'^ to them than a manly steady virtue, which 
" either preserves us fropn disastrous melancholy, acci- 
" dents, or leaches us to bear them." pp, 109, 110, 

IVe may add^ says he. That he may say safely what- 
ever he pleases; who has ^ public to deal with so easily 
bubbled into the opinion of his being a philosopher. — 
Which iuakes me the move wonder at the trouble his 

♦ Locke's ^Vox\ls, VoV, \\, v- ^1 ^* 
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friends gave him, of refining his natural history from 
ihe grosser fieces of atheism, before it was presented to 
the world. But this public, it seems, was become a lit- 
^tle squeamish, having been so lately overdosed by the 
quackery of Bolingbroke. 

Nothing, says our philosopher, is more Destruc- 
tive to THE INTEREST OF SUPERSTITION, THAN A 

MANLY STEADY VIRTUE: which in plainer English is, 
'" None will be so free from superstition as the most 
^' hardened rogue." For the fact, from which-he deduces 
this proposition, is this, That after the covimission of 
crimes^ there arise remorses and secret horrors^ which 
make men have recourse to expiatory rites. These 
remorsesy by weakening and disordering the 
INTERNAL FRAME, promotc superstition. Now the 
contrary state of this internal frame c^n be no other 
than such as enables us to bear the retrospect of our 
rogueries without remorse and horror ; this he calls a 
ma?ily steady virtue. Do I wrong hi^D? Let his 
friends judge. Had he meant, by manly steady virtue^ 
what common moralists so call, he must have told us, 
that this virtue produced in the offender, reparation of 
injuries and amendment of life; things, in reality, most 
destructive to the interests of superstition: Whereas 
the manly steady virtue of our philosopher does ho 
more, by his own confession, than either preserve us 

from disastrous melancholy accidents [i.e. keep us 
from hanging ourselves] or teaches us to bear them [i.e. 
to recall to memory our past crimes without remorse]. 
And this, hardened roguery, and nothing but hardened 
roguery, is capable of achieving. Or, will he, to save- 
himself from this atrocious charge, say, that by a manly 
steady virtue he meant such a virtue as prevents the 
commission of crimes ? This had been to the purpose. 
But let him then shew us how this meaning is to be 
gathered from his expression. To say the least, if, in 

* excess of candour, one must suppose him to have meant 
welly no well-meaning philosopher ever expressed him- 
self so wretchedly. 

Remark XXI. — I have given a specimen of his 
philosophic virtues, his reasoning, his consistency^ his 
knowledge, his truth, his candour, ^ndiYiAS* \xisA^^\:^> ^^ 

5 B 4 "^^^ 
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tlicy proniiGcViOiir-ly appear in the Natural History" of 
RrLi(;iov. I have liuntcd him fiom track to track. — 
And now v.liat thick cover, do you suppose, has he 
chosen to .skrccu himself from the public contempt r He 
takes shelter in the dark umbrage of scepticism. — 
The-yj are his concludinix words : 

'' Tiie whole is a riddle, an a3nigma, an inexplicable 
" mystery. Doubt, uncertainty, Buspense of judgment, 
" ajjpc.u' the only result of our most accurate scrutiny, 
" coiic^rniiig. this su\)jcct. But such is the frailty of 
^* human reason, ancl such the irresistible contagion of 
*' opinion, that even tins deliberate doubt could scarce 
'' be upheld ; did we not enlarge our view, and, opposing 
" one s])ccies of su[)erstition to another, set them a 
" quarrelling; wliile we ourselves, during their fury and 
'^ contention, happily make our escape, into the calm, 
" though obscure, regions of philosophy." 

TIius, we see, his last effort is to defend his dogmatical 
nonsense with scepticism still more nonsensical. Nor 
to this, neither, dares he trust himself; but presently 
nicditales an escape^ as he calls it, by setting the reli- 
gionists a quarreUmg : without which, he frankly owns, 
that tkliberatt doubt could scarce be upheld. For the 
sake of this beloved object, deliberate doubt, there 
is no mischief he is not ready to commit, even to the 
unhin^in^ the national religion, and unldosins^ all the 
hold it heis on the minds of the people. And all this for 
the selfish and unnatural lust of escapiiig from right 
reason and common sense, into the calm^ though ob- 
scure, regions of philosophy. But here w^e have 
earthed him ; rolled up in the scoria of a dogmatist and 
sceptic, run down together. He has been long taken for 
a philoso|^her : and so perhaps he may be found — like 
Ariitotic's statue in the block — 



^^ Then take h.im to tlevelop, if you can, 

^^ And hew the block oft^ and get out the man. 
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ENTERED IN AN EDITION OF THAT WORK 
IN THE LIBRARY AT DURHAM. 



1765. 



Extract from a Letter of the Bishop of Gloucester, 
[Dr.Warburtoii] to me, Feb. 26, 1765. R. ff * 

'' Neal's History of the Puritans, in three voIumfSr 

^* now in the Library at Durham, which in one of my residences 
*' 1 ti>ok home to my house, and, at breakfastMme, Jilkd thfi 
** m(frgins quite through ; which I think to be a full, eoiifutatm 
" of all his fake facts and partial representations.^* 



• Dr. HunT), at that time Bishop of Worcester; author of the JutroducUnf 
Discourse pre6xed to this Edition of Bishop Warburton's Worki.— See Vol. I. p-''^ 
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Vol. L 8vo. Ed. 173a, London.- ♦ ^ 

CHAP. III. p. 89. You have the wordy &c. — This 
is to lie, under the cover of truth. C^an any body 
n his senses believe that when the only contention be- 
tween the two parties was, Who had the word; that the 
nore powerful would yield it up to their adversaries?-^ 
IVithout all doubt, some protestant member, in the heat 
)f dispute, said, JVe have the word; upon which the 
prolocutor insultingly answers — But zve have the sword — 
writhout thinking any one would be so foolish as to join 
the two propositions into one, and then give it to the 
prolocutor. 

Ch. iv. p. 178. Yet Fuller J &c. who had the liberty 
of perusijig. — But did he peruse them ? 

P. 1 86. (Fox) had no preferment ^ Sec. — This is a 
mistake ; for he was installed in the third prebend of 
Durham, October 14, 1572, Pilkingto?i being then 
Bishop, who had much the same sentiments with Fox, but 
held it not long, Bellamy succeeding to the same stall, 
Oaobersi, 1573- . 

P. 191. Because his [Bucersi head was not square. 
•'-I think his head was out of square. 

P. 192. The grand questioiij " Whether they 
" should desert their ministry^ or comply.'' — What 
then ? must they needs be more in the right in this trifling 
question, than they were in that important one of religious 
liberty, in which the author thinks, and truly, that they 
were all wrong ? . Dr. Horn, &c, 

and this was vev^ coxv'svsV^xxX.. 
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P. 194. Till {the habits] are sent to hell, &c.— If 
tliey came tVom hell, they certainly were not indifferent: 
but tlie devil has better merchandize for souls, than this 
gear, pharisaical purity and spiritual pride. 

Our first reformers ascribed no holiness^ &c. — Who 
ascribes any holiness or virtue to them nov/, I pray? 
Decency, indeed, they do, and that is enough to justify 
their use. 

P. 231. ''Each party blamed the other,''~Thd 
Church of End'^^d doubtless was rii:;ht in exacting con- 
formity to their terms of communion. Then it was, they 
bccauje ollendcrs, when they denied a toleration to those 
who would not accept their terms of comn)union : for 
their refusal proceeding from an opinion (however weak 
and foolish) that the terniis were sinful, they had a right 
to worship God in their own way; and the crime of 
schism, if they were guilty of it, tliey w€re to answer for 
to God only, who was the only judge how far the sin- 
<;erity of their erroneous conscience rendered them 
excusable. 

P. 240. Natural right, &c. — With what face could 
the author speak of the iiatural right every man has 
to judge for himself^ as one of the heads of controversy 
between the Puritans and Conformists, when his whole 
History shews that this was a truth unknown to either 
party; and that, as the Conformists persecuted because 
they thought themselves in the right, so the Puritans in- 
sisted on their Christian liberty, because they were in 
the right : not because all sects (whether in the right or 
wrong) have a title to it ; in which foundation only true 
Christian liberty rises. 

CI1.V. p. 243. '"Prove that,"' — They might easily have 
proved that every particular church has this authority, 
because it is of the essence of a religious society, as such; 
and w hen the state unites with, and establishes, any par- 
ticular church, then tlie civil magistrate, as head of the 
church, has this power. 

P. 294* ^' And it may have settled them.'' — Can 
there be a stronger proof than this, of Christ's not in- 
stituting a discipline for the church, as i\Iosesdid for the 
M'j}agogue, That he left the matter to particular churches 
to institute, . such as eadi \X\o\i^\V ^Q^^. ^Qtts^m^\^\.t 
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Ch. vi. p. 365. The Bishop of London , &c. — This is 
m unfair charge, which runs through the History. The 
jSLacting conformity of the ministry of any church, by the* 
governors of that church, is no persecution : indeed, the 
Joing more than simply expelling them from the com- 
munion is so ; much more the not permitting them to 
kvorship God in their own way, as a separate sect. — 
Whether the terms of communion or conformity were 
not too narrow, is another question. 
' P. 369. Mr, Stubbs' right hand^ Sec. — This was in- 
finitely more cruel than all the ears under Charles tlie 
First ; whether we consider the punishment, the crime, 
or the man. 

P. 369. Ja?i. 10. The Commoiis t'oted, &c. — If this 
was only a fast for themselves, there was nothing in it 
contrary to law and equity ; but, if they enjoined it to be 
observed without doors, it was a violation of all order and 
tjood government, as well as law. 

P. 372. Satyrical painphlels, 8ic, — Without doubt, 
the punishment was much too severe for the offence : 
bat a fair and impartial historian would have spoken 
in much severer terms of such satirical pamphlets as 
Martin Mar- Prelate, &c. &c. for these are the pamphlet* 
he alludes to. 

P. 374. Me?i that act on principles^ &c. — It is just 
the same with men who act upon passion and prejudice^ 
for the poet says truly, 

" Obstinacy's ne'er so stiff 

" As when 'tis in a wrong belief 

P. 380. Injiuence on the next generation^ See, — It 
had, as is seen from the overthrow of the constitution both 
in church and state by the generation so ijifluenced. 

P. 38 1 . In defiance of the laws, &c. — Were the Jesuits 
more faulty in acting in defiance of the laws, than the 
Puritans? I think not — They had both the same plea, 
conscience ; and both tlie same provocation, persecution. 

P. 386. The Bishops will be a distinct^ &c. — The 
Puritans were even with them, and to the Jus divinum 
oi Episcopacy, opposed the Jus A\\Ai\\\vi\oi Presbytery^ 
which was the makin^y each other Antichristian. 

P. 389, It seemed a little hard, &c. — That is, It is 
hard that the -dispensers of poisou should b^ V«s\^4c 
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for going on obstinately in miscliief, because he who 
compounded tlie poison was on bis repentance par- 
doned. — But thus does party and prejudice speak on. 
all occasions. 

Cii. vii. p. 405. " Professed rtvtrtncefor the esta^ 
blished church.^' — \\'Jien the Puritans write against the 
Bishops, [p. 403] they call the established church an 
hierarcliy, that never obtained till tlie approach of Anti- 
christ. Yet here to the council profess to reverence 
it, and sec no necessity of separating fiom tlie unity 
of it. 

P. 459. " But now if the rchole^'' &c. — The very 
nature of the supix?nuicy (placed in the sovereign in a 
state, wiiere the legislative power is shared between the 
sovereign and the states) hath in time brought the supre- 
macy to that eijuitable condition the author speaks of 

P. 464. " //e erected a kind oJ\ Judicatory,'' — : 
The Archbishop [p. 3()i)j publishes aiticles, which, be- 
cause they were not under the Great i>^l, though by the; 
Queen's direction, the author pconouncea against law— 
because against the Puritans. Here tlie Bishop of 
Lichfield, without the Queen's direction, erects a kini 
of Judicatory, which he reckons to be agreeable to law — 
because m favour of the Puritans. 

P. 466. *' The writer of Hooker's Z//i?," &c. — It was 
disingenuous to quote the quaint trash of a fantastical 
lite-writer, as he knew the words, thus separate, would 
be understood in a sense the life-writer never meant, 
namely, that Mr. Hooker was only a tool or creature of 
the Archbishop : vyhercas that immortal man spoke no 
lanfi;uage but that of truth, and dictated by conscience. . 

P. 470. " Mr. Hooker concludes,'' &c.— This answer 
of his is one of the greatest master-pieces for purity and 
elegance of language, eloquence, and dignity of discourse, 
clearness and strength of reasoning, that ever was written. 

P. 481. This Bill offered to the House was such an 
insolent mutinous action in the Puritan ministers, that 
one would . wonder a writer of this author's good sense 
could mention them without censure, much more that 
he should do it with commendation. It was^ no wonder, 
the Queen should except from a general pardon m^ so 
ready . to oppose aul\\oul\\ A bill tor toleration fgr 
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themselves hod been just and reasonable, and perhaps, 
in the temper of tlie House of Commons in their favour, 
they had succeeded — but a bill to establish themselves, 
and impose their discipline upon others, was an insuffer* 
able insolence. But it proceeded from that wretched 
principle, which the author would conceal in his friends, 
but is always ready, on every occasion, to exclaim against 
in his adversaries ; namely, "- that error is not to be 
** tolerated, without the guilt of partaking in other men s 
'' sins." 

P. 482. " To prove his doctrine of Popery,'' &c. — 
This is the general fault of conti'oversial Divines, and 
has been so in every age since the apostolic times. In 
combating one extreme, they run into another; and, 
while they are opposing their enemies on the right hand, 
give advantages to those on their left This is often the 
mishap even of the more cautious, who are combating 
honestly for what they think the truth. Others, who are 
fighting only for tlieir party, th( ir reputation, and advance- 
ment, act like mere engineers, who never inquire whose 
ground it is they stand upon, while they are erecting a 
battery against their enemies. 

R483. ''For relief:' — What relief? Toleration? 
No : an establishment. To this the author would say, 
.all they first wanted, was to be let alone and not perse- 
cuted. Yes, but it was to bring in their discipline by 
degrees; 1st, to quarrel with surplices and square caps, 
then to cavil at the Common Prayer, and lastly to condemn 
Episcopacy. All this time, indeed, they were for con- 
tinuing in the church. But what was this, but aiming 
to establish their discipline, on the ruins of the Episcopal 
church ? Had they, on tlioir first persecution, left the 
church, we had seen all thev desired was toleration : but 
persevenng to continue in it to reform it, it is plain they 
wanted an establishment. 
^P. 488.- *' It has been easy at this time,'' &c. — 
Wal5 it not distressinir the government and the hie- 
rarchy, to revile them in the bitterest language, on the 
eve of an invasion from Spain, when the only security 
tliat government had was the people's love, and conse- 
quently attachment to church and state? Did not these 
pamphlets abate tlie people's love aad revevcwco. io\ Vi^\.\Xv 
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in which they were told that the government was ui^st 
and tyrannical ; and the hierarchy, Antichristian ? 

P. 491, " Theif assumed no authority,'' &lc. — What 
is meant by this? They assumed no authority. Did not 
they expel from their society all who would not observe 
their decrees? Yes. But they exercised no coercive 
]X)wer. I low could they ? This belongs only to the civil 
state, and is derived from thence to tlie established church 
only. Why, this is not what they would be at. They 
were for being the established church. This is the 
reason why they were for iviphig off the caiumny of 
schism, by communicating, as they pretended, with the 
church, which this author makes a matter of great merit 
in them. 

P. 495. " It xvill the7i follow.'" — ^This is a very piti- 
ful sophism, as may be seen by only changing names. 
If priests by God's ordinance are superior governors 
over the deacons^ it will follow that her Majesty is not 
supreme governor over the deacons. 

P. 496. " But this is a quite different thing to say^' 
&c.^ — It is not a different thing, as Hooker has shewn, 
who has proved that a difference in the legislature makes 
no difference in the essence of things. 

P. 498. '' Most of the Clergi/,'' &c.— This is most 
true. The great Hooker was not only against, but laid 
down principles that have entirely subverted it, and all 
pretences to a divine unalterable right in any form of 
church government whatsoever. Yet, strange to say. his 
book was so unavoidable a confutation of Puritiuiical 
principles, which by the way claimed their Presbytery as 
of divine right, that the churchmen took the advantage 
of the successes of their champion, and now bejipn to 
claim a divine right for Episcopacy on the strength of 
that very book, that subverted all pretences to every 
species of divine right whatsoever. 

Cb.yiii. p. 508. "Mr. Udall'' &c.— This is unworthy 

a candid historian, or an honest man. Udall, we see, 

■p. 519, did not suffer death (which in common English 

signifies dying by the hand of the executioner), but died 

in prison ; he says, indeed, heart-broken : but ^ig^e is 

as much difference between an historian's vproncHirieing 

« man beart-brokcu, ^ivd ^cX\x4 Vi\^^kM\^*ou a*wlieel, as 

2 XjrX^^^'^ 
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bctweea a priest's! pronouncing dn excommunicate dam- 
tied, and actual damnution. . . . 

P; 574. Remarks:- — In one part cf these remarks, lie 
apipears not to have understood Hooker; in another, hb 
draws consequences which do not follow fr6ir4 Hooker's 
principles; and in the third he argues against church 
power from the abuse of it. 

P, 57.5. '' Must I then''' &c. — He either mi-^takcs 
or misrepresents Hooker. What that great author affirms 
is this, that whoever is born in a church Uhere the true 
doctrine of Christ is taught and professed, is obliged to 
submit to thosa laws of the society, without which no 
.society can, subsist. JuSt as he w-ho is bom in a civil 
society, founded on the principles of natural liberty, is 
bound to submit to those laws of the society, without 
which civil society cannot subsist. 

P. 575- '' But ail those of Rome.''— How so? Does 
•it followj that, because I have a right to the use of a 
power, I have a right to the abuse of it? The church of 
RpmCi tiiaJt of England,, and every other Christian 
church of one denomination, may as a society make laws 
of order and discipline. The church of Ronle abuses this 
right— therctbre tlie chdrch of England shall not use it. 

P. 579. " Blew up their liberties.''— -Blow up a 
fool's head. This proceeded from the natural perversity 
of the populace, which will always oppose authority, 
when Jthey can with, safety, even though they deprive 
themselves of all their other satisfactions. 

P. 581. '' Articles^' — I would fain know how these 
men could speak worse of the evil being himself. Ho\v 
deplorable are the infirmities of human nature ! Se^here 
tlie teverisli state of a puritanical conscieiice. These men 
could set church and state in a flame for squate caps,* 
3urpHces, and the cross in baptism ; while they swal-* 
lowed, and even contended for, these horrible decrees; 
tbe frightful and disordered dreaiYis of a crude, sour-tem- 
peit^d, persecuting bigot, who counterworks his Creator, 
and makes God aft<?r man's image, and chooses the wprst 
model- be can find, himseif. . 

Ibid. The Puritans, by Dr.. Reynolds in the name of 
iht brethron at^ the Hampton Court conference, desirxd 

VoX^ XII. Cc thdt 
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tUat these godly articles inij^bt be inserted amoi^ the 
thirty-nine. See p, 15, 2d. vol. 

P« 583. This went upon the true puritan priDciple^ 
that whatever was popish was fisdse. . .; 

P. 584. llieir case was indeed more said than Uieir 

.liistorian intended to suggest. It wa& the cc»haion 'wa&t- 
inity of churchmen to persecute, when in power ; but tp 
persecute as the Puritans here did, while under oppres- 
sion, shews the extreme depravity of tlie heari 

P. 584. " Lambeth articles. — ^There is sDiue&ing 

•very s[)iteful in this, not to be content to abuse Lftoib^tb 
for passing doctrines contrary to theirs, but to abuse 
them for espousing their favourite decrees. But Lambetb, 
like Rome, can do nothing right. 

- P. 587, " inth AypocnV^^."— Notwithstanding to 
protestation, it appears as clear as the day, from Bars- 
tiet's detection, that this affair was jbl vile impost]Lire, and 
as fairly charged on the Puritan Divii^s, as ia like impos* 
tiire, carrying on at the same time, and delected by the 
^ame. able writer, in the popish quarter, wa§ fairly 

; ehargeable on the mass-priests. 

P. 589. " Of those that have'' — This weak speech 
an able historian should not have quoted, for the. sak?- 

.' of his party. They were indicted as acting against law, 
not against the Gospel; and the judge, if a good law- 
yer, wa^ qualified to try them, let his knowledge in 
(liyinitv be what it would— the rest the legislature was to 
answer. 

* Ibkl. " Jhe foundatiotis of dlsclpVmeS' — i.e, Wer^ 
not disposed to overturn the constitution of the churcL 

, We see by tiiis what was aimed at, an establisl^nent, not 
a toleration. There was too much pretence therefore ta 
treat them as seditious subjects. 

P. 594. . *' £;v/iS/i^7i principles'^— \\ is true that 

. Eivistus's famous book De Excommunicatione was.pur- 
chased by Whitgift of Erastus's widoAv in Gei'many, and 
put by -him to the press in London, unddr fictitious rames 

. of the place and printer. This Selden discovered, and 
has published the discovery m his hook De Sy7iedriU. 
HafV-the author known this,, . it had been a fine ornament 
ttf M$. histGry. ...^ 

. ' . ... VolMI; 
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Vol. 11. 8vD. London, 173^; 

Fref. p. 5c. ** To ivhick it is €Xpdsed,*''^'the mthor 
fciAs hefe, add in his preface to the former v.glamg^ ccb- 
Iband^d together two things very distinct and differei;it, a 
-te^t for the security of the establishment, and tbe^rtcr^r- 
mental test, enjoined for that purpose^ I think a test 
absolutely iiecessary for this security of toe established 
religion, where there ate diversities of sects in the sta^te ; 
iftild T think the sacramental test the very worst that coul4 
have been chosen for that purpose, because it is botk 
evaded arid profaned. 

P. xi. " And penalties for not doing it.^*— Most 
teminly. 

Oh. i. p. 3. " In the years 1581 and 1590.'^ — A fair 
Wsldrian would here have acquainted us with the villain- 
ous and tyrannical usage 'of the Idrk of Scotland to 
their King, of which the Scotch historians of that tim^ 
iare full ; and by which w-e should have seen the high 
provocation they had given him, and how natural it wa^ 
for him to return their usage, when he had once emanci- 
patcid himself from them : The King himself hints at 
this, p. 19^ 

P. 1 9. •* Pray let thai alone ''^ — Sancho Paricha never 
tftade a better speech^ nor more to the purpose^ during 
his government. 

Pi 78. " Which he prophesyedy^Uo^ \Vould the 
historian have us understand this? As a true prophecy 
to be fulfilled, or a false prophet confuted? 

Ch. ii. p. 10 1. " No certain proof of itT — ^This is 
abominable. There was no proof at all. He was sus- 
pected indeed to have bedn poisoned, nobody knows by 
ifc'honi, because no prince dies untimely without that sus- 
picion. 

i \ P. 107. *^ Received in their rpdm.'"-^It could never 
be' ^ bad exchange \Yhich set aside the nine hotrid arti- 
cles of Lambeth, 

/ I^td. " A' national reformatio7i!^-^\\\ other words, 
when the Puritans had long laboured in vain for an estn- 
blishment, they woyld now be thankful for a toleration. 

.-^ - " C C 2 'IXjfc^ 
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They had no just pretence to the first, and it was unjust 

to deny them the latter: But he who asks too much fo 

often iu danii^cr of losinj his due. 

rni.5. " Unexceptionable manner '' — But our bis- 

toi ian forgets to tell us what Mr. Hales said u^s Ihc 

sum of things ; i. e. when he had heard the gpeat Epis- 

copius make his celebrated defence, he, from, that mo^ 

ment, bade John Calvin good night. 

■ P. 118, *^ Nothing here th^in Scripture, reason, 

and fathers'' — This was said ironically. 

P. 1 20. '* Turned their task-nmsters out of the 

kingflom.'' — ;Soon after they used their interest ta the 

purpose, and I believe they began to use it as sooa a^ 

ever they got it. 

P. 121. " Raised up by this treatise J^ — ^Where was 
the storm, except in this tancifnl author's stand ish, when 

Selden taught the clergy to raise their parsonage-barns on 
die sure foundation of law ; which before they bad 
foolishly placed upon crutches, the feeble prop of an 
iHiagmary divine right? 

P. -125. *' Two religions established hyihxo^'' — Tlife 
is a mistake, and tlie fancy of two established religions in 
one state, an absurditi/. The case was this : part of 
the Bohemians before the Reformation held the necessity 
of communicating under both kinds ; these were the 
Hussites. Tliis privilege was granted them ; and these 
were called the ^ub utn'iquc, and the rest sub una. 15ut 
.these were not two rcligions, but one onljji — admiqistcr-' 

-ii^g a single vitc dillcrently. After the tlefonnation, tl« 
iliissites becauic Protestants,, i. e« of adiferent rcligioji 
from thiisub una part: but then, they were no longer an 

.Cbtablislied church, but a tolerated ouc only. 

P. J 2(3. /' Rejoiced at this providence'' — Just such 
a providence as tlie long Parliament depriving Charles 
the Firtt of his crown, and setting up a republic. 

P. 144. '' Lnst both his crcrwu and life." — ^This is 
an utter, calumny : a coalition of the two churches was 
never in the Kin//s tiioughts; happy for him, if he nevei* 
had worse ^ what* he aimed at, was arbitrary power. 

'Had he given his Parliaments satisfaction in that poiat, 
IkJ mkhl havj.^ reduced llie Puritans to a Lawcr conclitioii, 
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than ever they wecq in, in the time of Elizabeth. Ilic 
cry of popery was the address of those who were only 
struj4gling for civil tiberti/, as believing (i*i which they 
were mistaken) that the real danger of civil liberty \yas 
not -of force enough to draw in the people to their side, 
witliout possessing them witli fears from the imaginary 
danger of popery. 

P. 147. ^^Harsnety — Was a man of the greatest 
learning and parts of his time. 

' p. 1 48. "To the n?other * tha^i to the Son f ofGod."" 
— ^ This is a vile perversion of facts. Gondamer s 
words were more devotion to the mother^ tha)i the son ; 
meaning Buckin<iham's mother, who carried on the traffic 
of prefei'mentsfor her son, and consequently had a much 
greater levee. So this, we see, was a mere profanC' 
joke of Gondamer's, speaking of court corruption under 
the terms of religion. Now here comes an historia?!^ 
who by adding the words, of God, makes Gondamer 
give testimony to the growtli of popeiy. But could he 
really believe that one Episcopal clergyman of this time 
ever prayed to the mother of God ? 

"[Of God, should be erased. The mother meant, 

' was Buckingham's, who, being" a violent Papist, and yet 

having the disposal of preferments, gave (londamcr 

hopes of the re-establishment of popery by advancing its 

. friends. 

Ibid. " Upon their principles,^' — If he means the 

puncip^les which Laud followed in the administration of 

church affairs, it is nothing to the purpose. If he means 

''the principles Laud advanced in that conference, he 

knows not what he says ; they were unanswerable, 

.P. 149. " Selden says of the ckrgy of these tlvies^ 

Here is another of the historian's arts. Seldcn speaks 

... of the Puritan clergy : Yet by the termi^ here used, the 

readei' would naturally iiuagine tliat Selden spoke of the 

! Xpiscopal clergy. 

^ , . , ^ i^\\. iii. p. 1 5(). ^* Attorney General Noy'' — Could 
■ .fi fair historian have any mere omitted telling his reader 
^ ttiat Nov was a great lawyer, than, if he spoke of Bacon, 
^..^ acknowledge his great talents for philosophy? ' 



Too'absurd fo be confuted. The circumstance of sepd- , 
iiig honfie the QucciVs domestics might have shewn him 
the folly of his conjecture. Buckingham makes a war ta 
disgust the Parliauient, and sends home the Queen ^ do-. 
meStics to please them, 

iP. iS.')^, ^* Accessarj/ to all the abominations ofpo^^ 
'perij^^ — iFrorri >o silly a sophism, so gravely delivered, \ 
conclud(5, Usher was not that great man, he ha& been re- 
presented. 

Ch. iv. p. 209. " And reverend aspect.^' — IJere the 
histonctn \vas much at a loss for his Confessor's good qu.a-, 
lities, while he is forced to take up with hb grave and 
revcr^end aspect. 

P. 232. ** Should be cancelled'' — Had Laud dof^e^ 
liothing M'orse, than to prosecute this factious any ilfegal 
scheme, he might have passed both for a good subject, 
and a prudent prelate. * v .. 

Ch, Y, p. 257. " Filled with so mi(.ch leavning^^^ &c. — , 
It is written also with much wit and humour, which 
Lord "Clarendon calls levity. It might be so in a sub- 
ject, of importance : hut oil so trifling a question, wit and' 
humour waS in its place. But is it not something odd>^ 
that this historian should represent it as a trifling ques-? 
lion, after he had made surplices, hoods, and square . 
caps, a matter of such importance, that the whole king-, 
dom was to be set in a flame, rather than to comply 
with th6m? 

P. 272. " That God'muld for give Queen Elizabeth. . 
her sins r — This is an unfair representation — Tliey were ,. 
the sins of persecuting the holydisciplin^ which he prayed. ■ 
for the remission of ; and Ma/reflecting oix her jadrnini- 
^tration \ras tliQ thing which gave offence. . 

P. 289. ^\I can do no ;wore."^-Had he b.eeu contend , 
to do nothing, th^ church had stood. Suppose him to, 
^ave been an honest man 9^xd sincere, whjich I thinly . 
must be granted, it v^ ill follow that he kj;iew nothing oi .. 
the constitution either of civil of religipus society ; and . 
was as poor a churchman as be was a politician. 

P. 290. ^'Awakening preachers — wild not. es^ — 
i c. A mad fanatic, wh^ will always draw (he .pfioplQ 1 
6 * * ^ftcp' 
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after him. We have at pfesfenr of these bull -fittches . 
without nutnter, ai^d their wild natei^ are as awakening : 
as ever. i - 

P. 295. " Bp. TVilliams retired to his diocese. -^'^ 
This prosecution must ne^ds give every one a very bad ' 
idea of Laud s heart atid temper. You might resolve his ' 
high acts of power in the state into reverence and grati- ^ 
tude to his master ; his tyranny in the church to Jbis zeal 
for, and love of, what he carlled religioti : but the ontra- 
geoo» prosecution of these two men can be resolved into 
nothing, but mvy and revenge: and acQbns like these * 
thev were which occasioned all that bittef, but indeed ' 
just exclamation against the bisiiops, in the speeches of 
Ijotd Falkland and Lord Digby. 

P. 303. ^^ Franciscus de Clara'' — His real name , 
M?as' Christopher Davenport. He published an exposi- 
tion of die Thirty-nine Articles in the most favourable ' 
sense, liut it pleased not either party. It was put into ' 
the Index Expurgatorius by the Spanish inquisition, and ' 
would have been condemned at Rome, had not the I^ng- 
and Archbishop Laud pressed Penzani, the pope's agent ' 
in London, to stop the prosecution. Popish Ok: Hist, 
voi. iii. p. 1 04, i)i V. Div. 

Ch: vi. p. 387. '* Bp. Hatfield's tomb, which had^ \ 
been erected 25 years.'' — 250 it should have been. 

Ch. viii. p. 429. " More a jingle of xcords than ' 
strength of argument J' -^\i Grimstone's argument be 
a jingle of words, as the historian confesses, how should* 
Selden's, which was delivered to expose the other, be a' 
jingle of words too? Every one sees it is a thorough con- 
lutation. And whenever a jingle of words is designedly . 
set ifl a light to be exposed, by making an argument out 
of them of tlie same form, they are no longer a jingle of ■ 
wofdSj but a conveyance of sense. The truth is, as to 
Giimstpi^p's argument, the fallacy lleis here, in supposing 
every thing of the Jus Divinum was questionable in a* 
bishap; and oiit of question in an archbishop ; whereas 
thciV both' had in tl>em the Jus Divinum of Presbyters :• 
and tberefore, as siiperintendants of other presbyjers, 
they might suspend them. The fallacy of Selden's rcply> 
^cs ii^ this, that it supposes that Convocatious «A\d Vv\\- 



li^mbrit^ mcdcHe \rith any thing k! -religion,- y^hich is jiere 
divhio ; when they do not ; but those things that me Jure 
hinnano, as is every thing relating to government and 
di«icipliuc. •''.'''• ... • 

; p. 431. ^^ Artkrees (Bff Oxford^ — If this were worti^ 
notice, the historian should have added that Bradshaw s 
bfoad-briauned hat. is to be met witli ui the same place. 
. P. 434, '- 6r06>rfy??flrn hmselj was not cxecuted'^ — 
Whose tault was this ? • He was remitted to the pleajx 
swre of it)e liouse-, and jfehev Mould not order his execih- 
tion. The truth of th^j- niatter was this : each party ivafli 
desirous of throwing tlic odium of Gocklrnah'sxixecutioia 
on the otlier ; so between bpth the n>an escaped. In^tbe 
mean time iiow prejudiced is the representation of our 
historian! ' .' ,; 

. P. 436. " A rigki to do by virtue of a claus6y---l(x 
talk of the Legislature's having a right to do a thirig by 
virtue of a clause in an Act of Parliament, is nonsense. 
The Legislature w hich makes the Act, is supposed never 
to die. So it is just tlie same ias to say the judge has a 
right to interpret the law, by virtue of his own declara- 
tion affirming he had that right. So that if an. attainder 
was a thing agreeable to natural justice, the L^*gislature 
njpededno clause to enable them to pass it ; if it was not 
agreeable to natural justice, no clause or declaration of 
theif own co.uld make it so- 

Ch. ix. p. 438. " This [Lord Strafford's] letter nm 
hut a J'ei?it''— It, is afiirmed by Carte (in his Life of the 
Earl of Ormond, and with some shew of reason) that this 
was a forged letter, to induce the King's consent. / 

Ch. X. p. 504. '' But though the King,'' &c.-T-Tb€se 
insinuations against the. King are certainly very unjust 
sUid groundless. 

P^ 50.5. " Thjat the. English Court adviitted,"' Sccl^ 
If he meant by the English Court, the Kiug, be is scau- 
dalouslv uncharitable. 

P. 5 10. '*' 2 hat the King was willingly ignorant i" 

' i$c.^-*-This 1:5 a viljapous Accusation, cleiatitute' of all 

• proof uhd likeliho(xi. The poor King had follies and 

criines of state enough to answer tor, without loading 

Imii with so injurious aud ^touivdloss a calumny. As ta 

- . ' • ^^^ 
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the .favour the Kina; afterward? shewed the Irish reb^lsj, 
aftd his wnjrv into treaty with them, it was in bis distresses} 
tq recruit his armv, to make head uirauist the overbeacios 
j)o\ver of the Parliament; in which ho acted as became 
one in hid. station, though it was foolish and unmanly ii) 
hiua to deny it. 

P. 512. *^^ j4t the motion of Lord IXlghy^' — ^Why 
are we told tliis but to mislead us ? A year ago, before 
the King had made full satisfaction for his ibisgoyenmient, 
swch a remonstrance was seasonable : now he had niade 
full satisfaction, it was factious and seditious. And that > 
their v^ry purpose was not to secure what they had got 
for the service of the old constitution, but tcKpavc tlie 
way for a wexc?, was plain from their printing and pub-: 
lifcihing their remonstrance, before the King could prepare 

.his answer. 

f Ibid-. '' JVhen the prospect of an agreement,^' &c. 
-:-i. e. When this unhappy accident afforded the dema- 
gogues in Parliament an opportunity of widening tlie 
breach between the King and Parliament. Otherwise 

-thts.w/is a natural means for their uniting more firmly 
than ever. » . % . ^ 

P, 527. ^* Not that the House can he charged, &c, 
for the rery nevt day.'' — The notorious falsehood of ^ 
this assertion cannot better be exposed, or shewn in a 
more contemptible light, than by the reason given of the 
assertion ; J or the very tie.vt day, &c. They liave been 
charged by all mankind with encouraging the tumults ; 
\tK\l nobody ever charged them with avowing publicly^ 
that they did encourage tl)en) : and this is all that their 
jM'ecious liistorian clears them ot^ by his for the very 

. Thcvt day^ 
• P. 532. ^' Null xcithout the Peers.'' — ^.Foolish — on 
the hypothesis (though a false one) there arc three estates, 
Lords Spiritual, and Temporal, and Commons. Two 
of them sit in one house, and compase one body : the 
thhxl sit in one house, and compose another body. The 
L^Lrds Spiritual are excluded ; they remonstrate, and say, 
e^ icffce ibeing put u{>on a part of that body, tiie acts, of 
\}[\o Qth^r part are void. This is good reasoning on the 
hypotliesi^. JBut . ttie hypothesis is false. The liisUoi?& 
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da' not make a distinct efitate^ but are part ofthe generdP^ 
lian^nuge whidi co«j|X)Sg» the House of Lords. How- 
ever, our historifui rei^sods on the hypothesis, and says, 
that the Couimons niight-as well pretend that the Lords 
proceedings .ware void u ithout them, as tliat the Bishops 
lihould pretend so- Wl)at, do the Commons, like the 
]lisl)ops, make up one body with the Lords, on which. the 
Ilisliop s argument is founded ? Do they not sit and act ' 
as ft jdistiuct bqdy^ Jliswn tefieatis ? 

P. 532. ^' Occasion the dissolution of the Par- ' 
/wjzr^wf/*— If the Kinjr ho])ed so, he was fit for Bedlam 
too: but every body, bat theea ■|>oor-3pirited historians^ ^ 
^(XJ, that all the Xing could possibly hope frfti^-it, w^s, 
the getting the Bishops restored -to their right' 

P;534. ^'Because bif. the sbme ruld^ — That is to ' 
jay, by the S^me rule that I pluck out a rotten- toothy L 
juay pull out the whole set. This is only said to expose ■ 
the historian's foolish reasoning. As to the aetioh itself, • ■ 
it was the most unparalleled lolly that ever vrs^ conir 
^3itted. * . 

P- 535- ^^ Mr. ^chard with gr^t probability,'^ kzi ; 
— A charge against the Papists has always- great prds^ 
bability with this historian. It is, a known uriteoriti'o\'ert- 
ed fact, that the c^ivice was Digby's; nay the historimv^ 
confirms it by observing, that on its ill success LHgby 
immediately witlidrew out'of tlie kingdon^. Yet in th© ' 
same bieath he tells u^, it is more ])robable it' was a pro- ' 
ject of the Queen a»d her cabal of Papists ; an^ this on 
the authority of that poor scribbler, Kchiird. They, 
neitlier of them knew that at tliis time the Quoen w-as 
almost ftighkened qut of her wits, for fear of an impeadi- 
inent ; was actually projecting her escape ; and was in- * 
capable of any vigorous qoun^il, intent oply on lier^ 
own safety; to effect which, she gave up Strafibrrf' 
to the slaughtei', by that pojor and ungrateful postscript 
she persuaded the King to ^dd to i\i§ l^er to the \ 
LoihIs. 

P.r).3l6. ''To' Uav^JVMtehaH^'—\YhQxx^imnmiA 
away from his own house,* it is a plain proof^ I tliii>k, thfrtr^ . 
he could stay no longer in it with safety. It is confesrsed* ; 
tiiQ pe^\Q we^-e qii thp side of thcj Parliainait. Ii^' ' 
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sxioka situation, we sefi howy couHHodipu^ it vas for that 
body to pretend fears ; it u ajt the a^tachii^ the peop^ . 
more closely to them. JJut fox the Iving, in this situa-^ 
tion,. to jjretend tears, w^s acting thft pait^f an idiot ; for 
as all love of Majesty Aas goi^ti, aud the people restrain-^, 
cd only by the appreh.en^ioi)S:of ifci power> li^r the King. 
to.§lie\v by preitCTdeU Icav tb^ hethad lU) pawer, was re^ 
|iK)ving the only barrier to thw ra^ ami insult. Wo 
jnust needb conclude therefore that tjaf^ lung!^^ w^re real, 
^nd not pretended. 

P, 540. '\ The hajid ofQqdwas against than^ &c. 
The Puritans have a strange kind of logic. Aseatiir 
the civil Legislature liur the Bisbop3 the Puritans deemed 
an abuse. They are now deprived of their seat, which/ 
}n the 3ense of the Puritans, was bringing tl^cin nearer 
to the primitive standard. Yet tiiis Wising, (lipr such an 
one it was, if it brought them nearer tp the prxietice of;, 
the. purest times) must be reckoned, by tliese very. 
Puritans, tiue liaiui of God iu judgment foi' tlieir sins. A 
puritan gossip met a chu^:ch woman, her neighbour, one 
morning in the streets of Exeter. Heark you, ne!o;h- 
boiir^ ?ays tlie -firsts dp you hear the new$r Merchant 
such au one. is, a bwkrupt, and merchant such an one, 
the. .ehurchmaft loses ten thousand pounds by the break ; 
tiiere is God's judgnient ioxyou ; the merchant was ever 
a great scoffer at tlie conventicle, — Aij^d is this all you 
have heard ? said tte other, — Yes. — Why tlien you have 
i)eard but half the nenis. Mercer such an one of yom"^ 
religion luia lost hftecn hundred pounds by thi^ break. — ; 
I iDusi confess, replied the first, a severe trbl. 

Ovxi. p. 544. ^*: Resolutions of the Couiicih at 
Windsor y I leave uith the reae/^r."— The judicious 
reader will laugh at our historian for referring this ques- 
tion to his determination. The Parliament was not now 
acting oxi the principles of Cirotius' hook De Jure^ but 
f>n ^lipse of Machiavcrs, called the Frince, where every 
thing is just, that is profitable. 

P. 5,50. " The whole controversy.'' — It is very evi-. 
dent, these supjxxskions (demonstrable as they iire) thu^ 
ij«i|)aitial historian is by no means willing we si.inli' 
T[jfU|ke, by his illusory expression in the lirst vi t'^ ■:, 
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vhcre he says, the King left his Parlramentj and 
zpiauld-act no long^* in concert with them. If by 
imvinp; he mcar\s. dcsertins, as he would have the reader 
understand it, it is false : and it^ by not acting in con- 
vert y.. he. mesins. that he refused doing his |)art in the 
v^j^egislaturc, that is false likewise. If by leaving, lie 
.only meant removing from them to a distance, the King 
.h»d reason; lie was ckave away by tlie tumults. If by 
•not acting in tonccrt, he meant not doing every thing 
'the Parliament commanded, the King had reason here, 
tcx) ; for thcy would have strijrped him of his whole pre- 
rogative. . . .. ' 

: P. 5,5 1. ^^ In the opinion of the Lords and Commons" 
Here is some mistake. The historian is here appealing 
to his reader's 0[)inion (not tjie opinion of the Ix)rds and 
Cpnimons), and telling us what conclusions tlie reader . 
should make from his own opinions. So, if the reader 
thinks the constitutio?i was entire, that the laws were 
jSufJidcHt to secure iis against jyopery and slavery^ he 
: »-as to conclude tlie King s arguments strong. IJut tf the 
two Houses declared that the Kinsr had deserted tliem, 
. &c. what tlien ? Why then we are to conclude that tlie 
tj^'O Houses are in the right: not the more for thqir de- 
claration, I promise you. But such a reasoner is tiii3 
. Historian. He does not knQw how to, state the opposite 
• parts of his proposition.. 

P. 567. " His AJaJesty had his ambiguities.'' — Here 
was no ambiguity. The King understood by ybre/i^;i 
mds vfheit certainly the Parliament \neai\ty J'oreig)i 
. troops. Am arms and ammunition, bought with the 
; 0)^owii jewel$ of England, what in English we signify-by 
the woxdsy foreign aids f- But now there is neither end 
npr measure to this historians prejudices, and false 
representations. 

P- 5t>9- ^^ ^ind feeling appreliension.'" — ^Thetruihris, 

these fipor pcpf)le /i?/^, as Saucho Pancha ^^^wv hy.hear- 

; «ay. The pulpit incendiaries had usurped all the j^opfe's 

faculties, and assumed the right of judging for'them.- 

P- 5^3- *' Power of the keys to themselves.'"-^ Ani 

. wisely too. They hadf seen this power impiously abyscd 

i py ^1^^ prel^itcs ; and they had no, inchnation to see a 
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prelate in/every parish, more in>perious, morccruel, and 
uiore ignoran$,' thau.lhe very \mrst of Laud-s bidiopsr-^-^ 
However, throughout tlie whole usurpatiort, the Prosby^ 
teriaii ivarthc established religion to all intents aiid 
purposes. 

P. 586. " Deserted the House of Comnwns^'^ ^c,~ 
When a man is listed into a party, you may nhvays know 
him by his badge. Speaking of those who left tlic 
House of Commons and retired to the King, NEAL 
always uses the party-word deserted^ w;hich implies the 
betraying their trust. So indeed the Parliament called 
it; but an historian's using it is taking for granted the 
thing in dispute ; namely^ whetlier leaving the House at 
tliis time^ and going to tlie King, was betraying their trust 
jov preserving tlieir allegiance. I consider the autlior 
liere, (as you see, by the defence of himself in his Review^ 
he would be considered, nay complains of his adversary 
for not considering them, that is to sav) as an historictii^ 
not as^ a Puritan. See p. 5. of the Review. 

P. 5S8. '' 3/assacre of Ireland.'^ — What s€?2se i» 
there in tliis comparison, if you do not suppose the 
author to insiunate, that in tlie civil war in England, as- 
in the massacre of Ireland, all the Protestant blood was 
shed on one side, and unjustly and cruelly ? and what 
henesty is there in the comparison, if you. do? 

P, r)9^>- '' Parliament had the better inenf'' — To 
all these tc^.tinnomes I think it sufficier^t to oppose that: 
of Oliver Cromwell, in his s|)cech to his Parliament, 
vho speaks of it to them by way of appeal as a thing 
they very well knew, That the Presbyterian armies of tliC: 
Pai liuuicnt^ before tiie self-denying ordinance, wei'e chielly 
mnde up of decaijcd strving-nien, broken tapster^y and 
nien without any sense of reliizion: and that it was his 
business to inspir(» that spirit oj religion into hrs troops 
on tlie reform, to oppose to tlic principles of honour in 
the King's, troops, made up of gentlemen. And Oliver 
was a man who understood what he said, aaid knew what 
^le did : it is true, J'a?iaticism was called religion by 
Oliver, just as cant is called religion by 'our historian, 

P. 597. '' Grtat scarcity of preachers of a, /cam* 

ed cducationr — Thb ,su.re is no eoiRplimcut to \]y^. 

. • good 
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good old causB^ to have the learned agiiinst it Bui, td 
make amends, for want of acquired kndtrled^, tbey 
abounded in inspired 

P. 6<)0i ** Comparing the learning of tKt Puritan 
Divinesy* Sec. — Our historian had owned just before^ 
P- 597> that there were but few among theoi of a leactied 
cducatioa. He had better have* stuck to his word.— 
Selden, tightfoot, Cudworth, Pococke, Whichcot, &ci 
<ian with no propriety be called of the party : the most 
that can be siid of them is, that they submitted to the 
power. 

P. 615. "/n which the kingdom is inJlamtdy—\ 
belk^e all parties are agreed that if a mistaken King, i)i 
good fait hy had mide that foil repofalion for his imr 
conduct, which Charles the First did, before the havih|[ 
recourse to arms^ the Parliamentougbt to have acquiesced 
in peace with what tbey had got for the people. Put 
Charles was a man of ill faith; and thence another 
question arises, ^\^lether he was to be trusted ? But here 
we must begin to distinguish. It ^vas one thiog, W'hether 
tho§e particulars, who had personally offended the King, 
in the manner by which they extorted this amends froiii 
him ; and another, whether the public, on all the prin-. 
ctplcs of civil government, ought not to have'sate down 
satisfied,— I think {larticulars could not safely tak^ his 
Atord; and that the public could not honesdy refuse it 
"You will say, then, the leaders in Parliament were justi- 
fied in their mistrust. Here, nr^ain, wcnuist distincjuish. 
Had they been piivate vioi only, we should not dispute 
it. I]ut they bore another character; they were repfe- 
^entafn\es of the public, and should therefore!) have acted 
in that capacity. . ' ' ' 

Vol. III. 8 vo. Loudon J, 1736* ^ 

" REVIEM' OP THE ParKCIPAL FACTS IX TIIK 

FIRST V0LU3IE." 

P. 5. ** Dress up Mr. Neat in the habit of a\ 
Vto-itan.'' — ^An atrocious injury, without doubt! Mr* 
Ncal is only an historian. It puts cnc in mind of the' 

trumpeter^ 
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trumpeter^ who, being seized by his onemy in the roat jif 
Ixis.own party, cried out for mercy, as being only a 
trumpeter. ^ The more rogue 5'ou, cried the honest 
veterapj, wiip setoliipr people logetiier by the eai^, and 
will not "fiffiit yourself ! • ' 

Appendix, p. 83. ^' TJlih rorlters of these iimes!^* 
The Author of- the Vindication having^ "been a l)is- 
aenter. - 

Pref. to 3d Vol. p. vii. ** This obscure clergyTtianT 
This is a very just reproof. 

. Ch. ii. p. 62. " More decency and re-vpecf.'— With- 
out doubt he would. — He had infinitely more €Steeui f^ 
the learning of the Epk copal clergy, though perhaps ao 
more love ior their persons. 

P. 80. " Religious part of tke nation.'^ — i. e. the 
Puritan, for puritanism and religtpn are convertible terms 
with this historian. 

;' Ibid. " Though it appear s.^^ — Why fopthis very rea* 
son it u^s not to be justmed, because it was a force upon 
the conscience of these Episcopal Divines of greatest 
fgure. 

P. 93. ^^ Fr(>m Gewertf.''^Deo(Jdliythe^Prince of Di- 
vinity thef6, returned a very tempeipaite answer, no way 
inconsistent with the reestabliiihl^nent. of £pi360^cy. 
W. Hayes, MS. in Library, N' 28, M. G. CUa&s. 
- p.. 102. '' The i?iterest of Dr. Cheif^eL^'-rr^^Che^ey^ 
vitlanons t>ookj wherein lie gives an account of his treat- 
ment of Chillingworth, is yet extant ; and it contirwis 
vJ^rd Clarendon's accusation. Locke reai.1 it, aftd speaks 
of it in the harshest terms, but not more -severely tl>anit 
deserves. 

Ch. iii. p. 107. '* Base and miUinous motion.'^— ^ 
•There is no circumstnncc that bears harder on the KingV 
conduct than this. It is not to be conteivcd that these 
men, who hazarded all to support the King's rigjit, could 
advise him to any thing base in a mutinous manner. I 
doubt therefore that this is too strong a proof tliat notliing 
less than arbitrary government would heartily satisfyhirri. 

Gh; iv. p. 164. ^' Not inconsistent with public 
^jfffa?/'-^What ! is not tlie declaiming against human 
^ •.,;... . litcratute.^ 
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literature, crying down niaj2:istracy, talking of a fifth- 
monarchv, inconsistent with tlie public peace ? 

P. i66i " jllj/ wishts arc!'" — It is apparent^ from 
nMiuy circumstances in the young man's conduct, that he 
had his eye upon the crown, matters being gone too far 
for the King and Parliament ever to agree. 

Ch. V. p. 247. " More a man of business than let- 
ters'^ — ^Just the contrary. He did riot understand bu- 
siness at all, as fully appears from tlie historian's accouill 
of his civil administration^ and was a gi^eat master of reli- 
gious controversy. 
. .P. i2,)3. " Admirable argument to induce the 

.Prinee to put the 6Word into the • King's handsT-^ 

.This is a foolish declamation* The anbjcct here wljs 
Ireland, not the militia. The King is charged willi 

, breaking his promise to leave the Irish war to the,Pa[- 

.liament. His answer is to tliis eftic.t,,and I think veijr 
pertinent — '^ It is true, I made this promise, but it \v^ 
*' when the Puriiament was my : friend, not my.. enemy. 
** They might be tlien intrusted, \yith my. quarrel; butjt 

. " would be madness to think they now^ can. ' To prevent 
" therefore their making a treaty with the Irish, aiijdTn 

. " their distresses bringing over the troops against me, I 
*' have trci'ited with them^ and have brought, over i\}p 
*' troops against t/^mS' This was speaking likp, a wi§(5 
and abie-Frince, * . • ., ., . V . . 1 

I P. 2.;;(i. .*' Epis^cpary jure divino!'' — Tlie Marquis 
of Iftrtford scenes, to have read .Hooker to mbre.advaij- 
tai^Cj than tlie King his master; who fanpied thatgre^tt 

.man contended tor.the jus divinum of Episwpacv in his 

. Jl. P, in whii:h lie hd& been fuUowgd by .u;auy Diyines 
since. ' ^ ..."!; 

P. 263. ^' ircre not these reasonable rcai^e^s!*— 

. Tiie historian mistakes Lord Clarendon, who is not hei^ 
teiliiijy us, what the Parliament were- |ibJe> but, -oqly 

twhat tlicy were willing to do. Their, hands were*, tied, 
not by tlic Scotch Covenant, but by the ScQtgh^assist- 

, ance,/vhich they could not keep without aidhei'iijig'tq tiki 
Covenant - .: ....*,,'. ;. 

... 'Pi 265. '^ IIir< Majer.tifs senile, attachment 'to her 
^ijup€rivus (//c/^/Ci'."-r-Ncycr was the.obiprv^ion;, .of 
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th^ Kirig*s unhappy attachment, made in a worse place. 
His ho)wur required hiin not to give up his friends V 
imd his religion, \jz. the true principles ol Christianity, 
tb take off the penal' lav's ' from peaceable Paj.ists'; 
And "commori humanity callt'd* upon liim to favour 
those who had served him at the hazard' of t-^eir lives 
and fortunes, * 

P. -266. *^ The Earl 1)1/ his Majesty s commission 
yi6lded,^' &c. — The Earl exceeded Lid commission, which 
IS known to every body. 

' Ch. vi. p. 270. " Takh?o' them.^dves to ah easier and 
quieier lifer— 1 don i know what any one coi!ild say 
worse oi tliese pretended ministers of Christ, thc^Pun- 
tans,* than what is here confessed. They set out in the 
office. of trumpeters of rebclh'on, being chaplains to the 
. regiments of Essex's army. As soon as they had gained 
their end, which was dispossessing the Episco[>al bene* 
ficed clergy,' they nested themselves in their warm par- 
sonages, arid left the Parliament soldiers a prey to those 
Ihfey themsdves most hated, the independent fanatic 
lay-preachers.* 

,Ch. vii. p. 3&0. " An unjust and malicious asper^ 
sfdn'' — The historian, before he said this, should have 
seen whether he could answer these two questions in the 
'affirmative.-^Would "the" Eni>;lish have paid the arrears 
without the person of the King?— V»'ould the Scots have 
given up the King, if they could have had the arrears 
>ithout ? 

J^" Ch.' viii. p. 408. *' Not only abandoned and. re- 
^nounced these senile doctrines^ bat haxe^' &c. — To 
know whether the Presbyterians have indeed abandoned 
their persecuting principles, w^e should see them under 
an establishment. It is no wonder that a tolerated sect 
Should espouse those principles of ^Christian liberty, 
^which support their toleration. Now the Scutish Pres- 
byterians are established, "and we hnd they still adhere 
* to the old principle of intolerance. , 
■' Ch. X. p. 493. ** Selden'' — What has Selden here to 
do with Ministcjs, Puritans, and Persecutors? 

P- 495. " Keep a weekly Jast.^' — 1 hese were £!;lo- 
'ricfus'SaiAts, that fought and preached for the Ring*s 
*'acstruction ; and then fasted and praved fot \\\& >jt^%^t- 
Vol. XIL D d ^ ^^\\vi^^ 
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vtUoflf when they had brought him iotine. fbpt^, tbe 

scaffold. ., 

P. 497. " jind not being willing to apply^ 9uic7r 

Tlicy had apphod to the Protector, aiid reo^^^jswhap 

wiswcr as.tliey deserved. A deputnUon of .th^ .Icnd^i 

Diviiiee went to him to complain, tliat the C^avalier ^Ja- 

copal Clergy got their congregations fvxa ttieni, and d&- 

bAuclied the faithful from their tniuisters. U^ve ^y,sb? 

said the Protector: I will take an order with tboniA^f^ 
made a motion, as, if he was going to sav som^t^n^'^ 

-the captain of the guards ; when turning SAort, But b^, 
said hcj after what manner do the C^v^ier» dEib^iKb 
your people? By preaching, replied the ministers^ ' "T^^ 
prcadi BACK again, said this able statesman^ 4odj^ 
them to their own reflections. . '.y 

P. 527. " And virtuous moraIs."~-llqvi tmil^h^~^^J 
that tliese officers, who, he owns, were hlg^ enthusiasts, 
were yet nicn of sober and virtuous raorak, when tliey ^1 
acted (as almost all enUiusiaste do) op thU maxini,. 'jlikt 
the end sanclijies the meanSp and that the e^ct (qf which 
number they reckoned themselves chief} are ahpv^ ^^^'~ 
nances? '■ -j '^ 

P. 530. " Puhlisked a protettatio».''~^Ao^.yciJii^5^ 
very secluded members had voted the .bjijihopl gu)]fy 
of u^i treason for protesting in the s^jiie'inutn«ri .when 

.under,ilfe like force. , 

^. ibid. " Oliver Crovmcll was in douhi^-^Aa^-i^ 
this historian indee-d so simple as to tbink OHvef, Crfi^- 

■ Siicii-yvas. really in doubt ? . . .,, ., 

, P. 545> " -^5 strong mid convincing- as .^vyiJimf 

,.0f this nature posaibly can i*."— 'Ihere ,13 foli'.js 
Ktrcmg evidence on the other sit^,; all oT whjcTi tjfts iiqiu^t 

, historian conceals- — evitlencc of the Kings beo^^mber, 
who fiwear tiiey saw tlie progress of[ it — saw .Hie! Kwg 
write it — heard him speak of it as his — an^. traflSfipti^d 
parts of it for him. It appears by tiie wretched jl^^ 
taste of composition in Gauden's other writings^ a^4't>y 
J^s unchaste language, tliat he was utterly inca|>aUle~of 

• writing this book. Again, consider what credit wds.to 
be given to Gauden's assertion of his authorship. He 
-confesses himself a falsai'y and an impostor, ^iho.tmypsed 
tt spurious book on tlie public in tlie Kii^'ti, .^rrdii^. 
ii ... -^^ 



Ww?9*4 f"^"^ '" shaincle^?, cipaijlc of tclliug tbis lip 
for a bislioprick, which he wks sulicilifi'; oh tjij: preteHyei 
"^riJ i^- tWs work? ,'^3 to U/alkp-, it i^"n^reei^"'Ui'iit 

" "g)i \i yvt\\ accoujifca ibf by ^ sev\'f:ijt, a tithc-rratiiqrer 

ijjidca, n'ho sjvqjj-3 that Gaydca'l^^Vr^fvet! Jhc iJogL 

r-p^ ort^_p I>"iS'^ i'rl«T'|s t^tf >viv^pi Jf jiif?",coi^VMS- 

sat up ail mifht to traiiscnbt it/'&ha 



'ttjat he [Gauden] sat up ■ 

'ttt^t he [the tithe-gatheror] sat up witii hini to snuft' his 

candlos, and mend his tire. It is agreed that Charles TL 
'Jsit^. the Duke of York believed, on the word of Gauden, 

i^herf he solicited his retvard, that he [Gauden] wrotC'it. 

But then this forwarded their prejudices: and ivhat they 
"-belfevfed, "Lord ClarHidsn jj'ould believe too. On the 
- wbole^ it -is so far from being certain, as this historism 

■ prefends, that the book is spurious,' that it is the most 
• uncertain matter I ever took the pains to examine. There 

■ fe''strdag ievidence on both sides; butJ think the strongest 
jlhd ~rtibsf unexceptionable is on that which gives it (9 
the King. 

., =->.:pi j^g^^ ,t ff^ig ujirigfiteous charge." — ^The Presby- 
^i^dnS'BiiBdned and imprisoned the King. This is agreed 
'■iiyri'^irhaiiflS; Then the Independents, getting uppermost, 
took the King from them, and were determined to mttr- 
'^'dCT'hitii, "They would have had the Presbyterians join 
' 'it'Jth -them in this murder, of which they [the Indepen- 
dents] were to have all the profit, and the Presbyteritais 
-<7hty a. share in the odium. Besides, tliey mortally hated 
■'thi' Independents for opposing their two darling points', 
'-^e'^dMne right of Presbi//ery, andthew^e of forcj? 
■•^iH'¥'digious matters. Was it likely that in these cir- 
f 'ciAistances the Presbyterians should join with the Indfe- 
''pftiidents in the odious project? And had they not 'a 
^ 'wonddrftil deal of merit in opposing it? But had thegg 
' independents been ready to set up their idol of Presby- 
'•tery/ and on their own terms, on condition of joining 
-"with them in the murder; I ask then, whether it is 

■ Irkely they would have stood out r Those ^vho have react 
^ oiily this historic of them, will have little rcstson to 

"think tbey would. Those whowere capable of ijunlshkl^ 
' - ■■ D n 2 hi*aaiV 
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Allans with death, Svere capable of doing any ^ckedniess 
for the cause of God. 

P- 55^- ^^ JVho fiad the greatest hand in' it of 
alir — ^There is doubtless a great deal of truth in all this. 
No parttf of merij as a religious body, flirther than 
as they were united by one common entliusigfem, were 
die actors in this tragedy^ (see what Burnet says 
below). Biit who prepat^d the entertainment, and ^^s 
it the expence of the exhibitioOp is another question; 
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AN AUTHOR,/ ^ 

TO 

A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT; 
ZITERARY PROPERTY. 
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IT seemeth to me an odd circumstance, that, amidst 
the justest and safest establishment of property^ 
which the best form of government is capable of pror 
curing, there should yet be one species of it belonging t9 
an order of men, Mho have been generally esteemed the 
greatest ornament, and, certainly, are not tlie least sup- 
port of civil policy, to which little or no regard hatli been 
hitherto paid. I mean, the right of property in 
AUTHORS to their xvorks. And surely if there be degrees 
of right y, that of Authors seemeth to have the advantage 
over most otliers; their property being, in the truest 
sense, their own, as acquired by a long and painful exerr 
cise of that very feculty which denominateth us men> 

An^l 

♦ The following information, commuiiicateti by afrieud, maybe 
acceptable to the reader. ^ R.jK 

** The question, discussed in this letter, came afterwards before 
the Court of King's Bench in the case of Millar versus Taylor : 
And, on Feb. 7».1769»' that Court gav«.judg:hem in favour of the 
perpetual and exclusive right of an Author, byUie common law, 
Xo print and puhJish his own works. The question was revived ip. 
the case of Donaldson versus Becket; which came before the Court 
of Chancery. The Lord Chancellor dcci*eed in conformity to thte 
.opinion of the Court of King's Bencli. But, upoa aii appeal from 
this decree, it was reversed by the Hou9e of Lords oa die ZZd aC 
reJ>r.uary> i774«'^ 

BD3 
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Arid if tfccre be degrees of security for its crgoi^erit, 
hfere again they appear to have the fairest dttltfi, 'bb- 
fortune hath been long in confederacy wth igiiormideiK 
to stop up their way to every other kind of acquisition^: " 
History indeed informeth qs, that tlier^ %vas a:tiibe» 
when men in publit stafioni thbu^ ft'tlieduty of f^eir' 
office to encourage letters : and ^hen those rewards, w hich" 
the* wisdom of the Legislature had established tor the^. 
learned in that [)rofe'ssion deemed more immediately trse- 
ful to society, were carefully distributed aniongst tJie 
most delcTrWri^. Whife Ifliis 'iysleAi IflsfcH, 'Authws 
had the less occasion to be anxious about literary pi*o- 
per ty ; which was, perhaps^ the reason why the setdement 
of it was so lontT n&fected, tli'at at lensrth it becanie a 
Question, whether ihey bad any property at all. * 
■ But this fond regard to fcarning being only an induU 
gence to its infant age ; a favour, which, in tliese happy 
times of its maturitv, manv reasons of state have Imiuced 
Hfe "public Wisdbih to #iti^^m\V ; liters aife W>w fcft, #!«& 
«?7r^t»; tb bfe thfeiir *onii rtw afd; Vih triSy^slit^ly*lh*f 
i5b|5ermitte<l to expert that jfosld^defa pittttnde slftiblftj 
ftl feast, 6% w^ll fefetiurtidfrbto rii^ii'e iifid *&^VedlLtiftft. ^ 
^*' Y^t Vo great is Die vbls^v ^rejudfee^ ag^iii^ '«« 
mtfibr^s property, that Whiertf^t ahy tiWe, a«!6ib^*a« 
fifeeil ritade to support it, ^j^^in^t the tnxkt ffftgi^iit 1W8 
ttF'tt«»fery ^nd in)Vstifce, it wrfi iieVer thtitigRt ^f*W8enl 
Ib'deih&M. tti'c ^ubHe ^irbtection «i^ ri^^f, botW »Ht<i 
JKcSfe it>s a ^y^t^ ; ' aYid th^s, too, *^ dhfel- fc "fehgAge * 
IfeVtitirabie i1tten*ron, cohVe^M Zander ^^lefy irtisiHug^ 




teat which i§ imported from abroad. 
■; ' The groiind's of this prejudice rsft vearicydB. - ii ilSth 
Hl^ri partly owing to the. complaYMs^ of 'uftiHfccf^Sfia 
Vntprs against bbbkJielters, for not .bringing Sieii'VAi^Ijfii to 
ij^cond edition ; *ttft partiy, to the cbn^feirtts^c^^ttle 
ilpfidef s ^ag^fet isyccts^l rtiefe, for a^'<r6nthii»y'!x:*l*^; 




Ms ilcJttiing else for liSs' luotefj, tiwst t<^^^ 



•^l^iigW^fl^^^on) Jhjs improvenjen^ fqr. any tb^g^ 'j^Qv 
i^tjiffym ^second td\t]on lessqneth; tbe.yricg of tl^^ 
j^jr^f, ho. very naturally tliinks Ijinjgelf triqk^cl qf biS: 

^01^*:," .'■"••='.■■ 'i^ ?- ^\» 

oAnojjth^r ground of prqiudice, is the unfeir aidvflrotage 
ifi^l^ of the autbor^i property, by booka^ller? : tvhich^tf,, 
ifwOi would be just as good a reason for refusing j>un tl^, 
public protection, as it would be to turn ail those e^tates^ 
up«i the <!pfntnon, which one ol your Peter Walters ha$ 
Out at Qurse. For why should it be expectefi of aa 
fiQthor, and of no one else, to become sage before he be 
entrusted with his own ? Let him but sliare in the com- 
ifif^ security, and he will soon learn the value ot^properiyr 
^d :hovv to use it tike his neighbours. As it is, we qe^ 
oot wonder, he ^lould be disposed to part with that^ for 
iitjtl!^,: wbich he is unable to preserve but at great hazard 
«kJ ex pence. .\ 

; , A third ground of m^judice is the odious sound of the 
word 3tfOi>j:oFOLY. But this is taking the filing in ques- 
Ibn^fbr. granted, viz. that an author hath no right o^ 
prejperl^ : for a monopofy is an exclusive privilege by 
graft t of tkiing that, .which all men have a claim to do ; 
Wat aB' exclusive right by nature of enjoying wb^^ no 
piiie else has a claim to. So that to make tbi$ a mono- 
poly, kbisddng a prdprietor and a monopolist tlie.same* 
'^. w^^OT prejudice is the favourite sound i$ 

i^^BERTY^ iti these times conuponly used fei^ licjlntious- 
jiMsir^^nd apparently, so on this bccai*ion. For liberty 
«)5|S^ the power of doing what one will with one's own^ 
'ytrfaich 13 the ri^li/ we here Contend for : and licentious^ 
mpss thp dcin^ what we will witli another man s ; which 
is the Ttrong we seek to redress. So that, as sure as 
iicenthasfiess destroys liberty j so ccrtft^in is it, tbitt the 
^>rpi:ectioa of tiiQ right in question adds strength suui 

:^^ to it ;; 

..• But it is iK)t jny design to defend me use men make 
t^pnjpertyj but to vindictite Ihe rigit they hcree in it. 
Sf4^ WBf^ It ftot for these pr^u^ic^y co\ud ,we e«^s% 
^^h|nk th^ a pi^ntsdler or efngravcr irfipuld be able tp 
W)tau^ tbtft for hb beubies, vWch i,xarnikg hath ao 
^lo^ sued, for in vain ? I shall therefore go to tbe bot- 
1t^ ef /i^^i;^;>aud;j^ they aU 5X]^jjoirt.\Jw^ 
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false bgic. here. detected, the taking the thmg- in quis^ 
tifin for grant td, I shall sliew, that an authoi^ has .an. 
undoubted right of property in Lis works. 

Thin<Ts susceptible of puoi'kuty must have these two: 
essential, conditions ; that they he useful to. mankind; 
and that they be capable of having their possessloa 
ascertained.. Without \h6 first y society will, not ba 
obliged to take i\x(^ right under its protection; and, withi- 
out the secondy it will never venture upon the trouble, . 

Of these, some are movable^ as goods; some immpv<t< 
hie, as lands: and they become property either by first 
occupancy^ or by imprtrcenient, 

Oi inovahlej^y some are things ^j^^/z/rfl'/;, others, tilings 
artificiaL l^roptrty in the fir^t is gained by occupancy; 
in the latter, by ia)provement. • 

. Movable i)roperty, arising from improvement, is of 
two sorts; the product of the hand, and of the.wz/W; as- 
an ute7iul made; a booh composed. For thattlK3 pro- 
duct of the vu)id\s as well capable of becoming property,* 
as that of the handy is evident from hence, that it hath- 
in it those two essential conditions, which, by the allow-; 
ance of. all writers of laws, make things susceptible of 
property; namely, common utility y and a capacity of 
having its posscsbion ascertained. 

Both these sort of things, therefore, being capable of 
property, we are next to consider, as they are so different 
in their natures, whether there be not as great a diffcj:-: 
^tiCQmXha extension of their rights. • '^ 

In the iiistcase, then, it is agreed, that property in the. 
product of the hand, as in an utensil, is confined to. the 
individuar thing made; which, if die proprietor thinks not 
lit to hide, others niuy make the like in imitation of it; 
and th(,^i;eby acquire tlie same property in their manual 
'icorkj uijich he hatli done In his. . :, 

Eut, in tlic other ease of property in the product of 

the mii:d, as iu a book composed, it is not confined t© 

tiic eriginai MS. hut extends to the 'doctrine contained 

. iij it; .which is, indeed, the true and peculiar property in 

,ij book,, ; The necessary consequence of. which is,! ttt^ 

,jiie. owner hath an exclusive right of transcribing ^or 

. /«'ili:io^nt (ur gain or profilj, . ,. v 

i .. . ' Thii 



,'*.This diffisrence^ iit. these /r^o^or^df pfdperty,'arise*J 
from an equal diflference in the things : )as \vill appear 1^' 
considering the different nature (^ the uorks ; and the 
different "vieriiss fifiJie' operators. 
^ With regard to the nature of the woi^k : an utensil; ' 
and a book only considered as a composition of paper^ 
and ink drawn out in artificial cliaractei's, are both works 
of ^le hand; and, as such, the property is confined to 
the individual thing. But a hook considered merely ia 
this light, is considered inadequately and* unjustly; tlie 
complete idea of a book being such a composition as is 
here spoken of, together with a doctrine contained. 
But under this idea it assumes another nature, • and be- 
comei a work of the mind. We have proved a work of 
the mind to be susceptible of property, like that of the 
hand. Now if the property in a book be confined to 
the individual volume, here is a work of the w/W exe- 
cuted without any property annexed: the property in 
tl^ iftdividual volume, arising from its being merely the 
ivork of the hand. . A doctrine absurd in sptculationi 
as it is making manual and mental operation one and tiie 
same, which are two distinct and different things: an4 
dnjust in practice^ as it depriveth the owner of a right 
annexed by nature to his labour. Again, in the utensil 
made, the principal expense is in the materials emplbyed; 
w^hich, whoever furnisheth, reasonably acquires a property 
in tlie thing made, though made, by imitation. On the 
contrary, in a book composed, the principal expence is 
in the form given : which as the original maker only can 
supply, it is but reasonable,: how greatly soever the copie^^ 
of his work may be multiplied, that they be multiplied to 
Jws own exclusive profit 

Let us next consider it, with regard to the different 
views of the operators. He who makes an utensil, iii 
imitation of anotlier he sees made, must necessarily work 
.with the same ideas the original operator had, and so fitly 
acquires a property in the work of his own hands. But 
■tliemost learned bcfok in tlie world may be copied by one 
.tvhio hatli. no ideas at all. What pretence, then, hath 
socU.a one to property, in a work of the mind, who 
jjjatb employed, in copying it; pDly the labour of tho 
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h^^nd', fthd x^'bkrh tettcb but to tnnki^ bil (l)0ft .tb&mitm 
irnpiid^it af) he steals tvbat he cl^: ncft Unclieifi^^qd?^ 
Ai^ain, in an utensil liiade^ tbe fmitier of it bath yMfAf 
no rrjrnnl to any one's benefit but his own: i^..«^ 
imi St finish : it before it can be fitted forbis^use*. \\^- 
«nd, tlicn, beins: obtained hi that iodf victual -piece of; 
W)rk, it is but rcasotiaWe his pi-operty shoiild there te**: 
fnftnatc. In a mental work, tlie thing tufw;the Other, 
tr^y. IleriB the contriver rtiay hTmself eiijDy all the fn^tji^ 
of hiR discoveries witlioUt drawing 'tliem oiif^oholasti^ljh; 
ih fortti. When he doth fhis^ it is but candid to supppse^ 
that It fe doric for the benefit of others. Camapyiliiri^ 
thereibi^, be more just than that he should l>e owned linid 
prot«:ted in a profjcfty, wiiich he hatli not fneiiely \^\ 
^^uired to himself, but tvhich is genenDusly Objective •% 
the beftcRtDf mhcrt? 

It) ^ WOrt^i, to insist onc^e again Upon n'bat Ijeith .^a 
l^id.^-^If aft (Hithor haife Wily a prtjperty in his itidivjdtel 
ihKnCM;Hftt, lie lidtli, tfuly speaking, ht) ptx)peity, ift.l;sii 
iMsok, at bH ; that is, a^ his book is a wofk c^. th^ inimjif 
Whidi, in this tase, still lies, in MfMMfi, Tfab eotisi^^ 
Ijlience is, (as ap[iears from the explanation of pi^^q^. 
given 'abovTe> tft'at no pfopisf'f^ ari,^tth frmnyjf thing 
sUsceptiMt of p^ptriy : iWijjr, Mhich is &Uft moc^ ab* 
auirtt /rwn n thim nctttnilp *eeomieJfi^)*^j>erfy.;.teNbefa^ 
atKmdeH liith all moseie!rtenttal <*onqitions ffbm wb^nc^ 
p^pcrty arisieth. "ih deity bA ttutiibr) tfiefefiowj, or his 
ifeSgrn, ah e^felariVfe privilege to ptittt aftd vehd bis imA 
^wk, iseettieth tb be a violdtkm tif one of ^ most ftia^ 
ftiiiiental lijShte bf civil socifety. 

• Kut hfehe Irt ft be obseVWwl, tfiat, in =t>ur dti^iodDf 
nrtijkial movables^ into the fu'b softs, di pmnnal and 
fh^iu'ot, wcpuirp<3fecly omitted a ihtrd, Of a 0omplieated 
Ittitwtr, niiich tfoWs trf botii the Other in.leomtoOhj a^ 
)^e'^ervtrtg it for thi^s place» to aupport feiM iSki^ftftttb Hvbai 
Ifat^i bctsti ^aid aboVe i>f ith^ k^re ninre "^knple iiiidn : and 
♦hat is, xAy^iechahic fffgines^ Kbw^iese pIMioking A 
i^snatially mf the nattfre Of ^mUfiWil v^'As^ ifalb inatkcAr 
Jfath no jijenfect fij^trf 'propetty to the Hitienti&lf'^ 
^*os\ lik^ a common -atensH, it intiist^bie firti^fai^ :befere k 
tnr bc» iof^trse.to hikiwelf ; Uke'tbat, its.^nMgnais^reift 
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i!(iufiJt wbA mth thg ideas of thic first irivehtot : vfhich ari 
all i;^a6ons why the property should terminate in the ifi-^ 
dtvidtfd iiiiicFiine. Vet beckuse the operation of tlw3 
irnhdi" ift so iHtiinately cohcerned ih the construction ot 
tf^se works, Iheir powers teihg gfffected and regulated 
fcy the right appiicatioii of geometric science, all statei : 
have^, concurred in giving the ihvehtors of them a licenc56 
6f fndnopoly, foi' a terhi of ytSars, as dn ^ claim of inghtl 
Nb'w the reason of this, \(*e say, crin be eJcplainted only 
cm Hie prmcipl^ here advanced, that the constructor of '$, 
pfece of mechanism hath his pi'operty confined to the 
iiidividiiat thih^ made; and the cdmposer of a scholjisti6 
work lAth hisy extended to the Ideal discoui'se itsolf*- 
Aiid 3, mathematical iriacliirie holding of the natui'e.olf^ 
bo'th, but more essentially of thte former, there wa^n(i. 
way of adjusting and satisfying an impeij'ect righi h\^ 
by suich a gi-ant as is here mentioned. 

• But it is no unfrequeht practiced for the claimants of A: 
perfect rigTit to apply to the magistrate, or Legislaturi?,, 
For the better securitijf of an acquired pr6j)eity, in tjb^ 
isahi^ manner that claimants of an imperfect right dtv 
Jd ndjuire property: sometimes, to the one for zJioencc^f 
apd sortietirnteS) to the other for ah Act of ParlitirmhK 
xfetiriwji thence to conclude, that the claiihants of a, 
''^^fect'r}^ht\i^\\ by such application, v^aved or giveA 
lip their claim ; oir thiat the niagistrate or Legislature hav^^; 
by 'their ticences 6t ^?c/* of exclusive' privilege for a cer- 
tain time, efther abridged or superseded that claim, appears, 
to nie, the highest absurdity ■ as it will, I am persuaded, 
\.o others, on reflecting upon the plain and obvious reasOiijs 
why tWs petitioners ^eek\\A&. additiottal security, for thfe 
enjoyment of a natural right; and why the magistrate 
iaricl legislature gi^ani it ohljr for a certain term of years. 
In the common adminiUration of justice, tiie way, ift 
ijae, to restrain the invasion of property, is to oblige the 
fe^nder to repair the damages sastaiiVed. i»fo<v such is 
*tlie hatnre ,df the property, in question, that it tnay be 
tboginvailed before the sufferer cto disco^'er the otFen- 
del* : ib tbM such a one having a fair chince not to be 
•iffeteicted; and if detected, a certainty of refonding only 
wfhat he hath uiy uslly 'gdned ; bad men will have but 
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piopcrty. Therefore, to counteract, tlii^ undiie tentpto- 
tion, it was iiiitural for such proprietors, in their oivo 
defeuce^ to apply to tlie state for additional and accumu*^ 
Jativc penalties against the invaders of their right. In 
ii'hich, tiiey act but as the State itself doth for the «£♦ 
rurity of Government in general; when, for tlie suppcHit 
vi that natural allegiance^ which all men owe to the' so- 
ciety under whicli they chuse to live, and whereby they 
arc protfxtcd, it addeth, by positive laws, the. addi- 
tional .sanction of oaths, and other solemn engagements: 
Kow if the StalCy in this case, can never be supposed 
to have waved or superseded its natural claim to alia* 
glance, and to rest it solely on the oaths taken, or the 
cngagoujents made ; what reason have \^e to think that 
the subject, in his turn, when he applies to tlie. State for 
protection^ in the instance in question, should give up dr 
luipearh his natural right, while bis only purpose is to 
awk addiiional security for the enjoyment of it? 

This lead'etli us to our second question, Why the Mft- 
jp.istrato and Legislature 7'estrain this additional sanction: 
to a certain tern of vtars. And tlie reason is evident 
The j^etitioncrs neither recjuire more ; nor doth the State 
IJnd, that more is needed. The grcjat teriiptation to in- 
vade this propcrt/ being v/hile the demand for it is great 
jaiud, frerjue'jt y which is, gcuicrally, on the first publication 
of a book>, and soujc few vears afterwards. While this 
demand continueth, tliC proprietor hath need of all addir 
tional sanctions, to oppose to the foi'ce of the tcmpta* 
tion: liut when, in course of years, tlie demand abatethi 
lanri, with it, the temptation; the common legal security 
of uutural ri^Ut^ is then sufficient to keep offenders ia 
^rder. . . • ■ 

However, as clear aiul undoubted a property as tliis is 
by nature, and the comujon principles of society, it can* 
not be denied, but that the Legislature may abridge, i8«j&-» 
jKjHd, or abrogate it vyilliin its own jurisxliction, .ft3iit^j^: 
accustomed \o (jo. with several other thf^ like rig^ita,>.for* 
llie sake of tlie whole.' But, then, it i/iust he'ddae-b^t 
raywcw. declaration and decree; implication, irife)^DC£^ 
<ir auj' mere la.v-cousequcnce, or even a mistake. of judf;?^. 
nmit ii> tlie Legislature,, going on a supposition th^ 
/iitTC was iio.iiaturdV vi^Ul \\\vc\^\vtvSiw^\!^^v<i^a3^ would 
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be,' 'pimply, insufficient to* abrogate it. -And the reasbii 
i& plain, because the believing a thinjj to be no natural 
right; dtii\ix)Qt\tiieY^ judgment; thdt'the enjoyment of i^ 
9Li such, would be hurtfui to the Societ)'; which judg-^ 
ment ik the otiljr cause of the Legislature's abridging or 
abrogating a natural right. ^ 

Thife wks necessary to premise, in order to set a case 
iij its true Kglit,* which' hath, above all others, encouraged 
the invasion of property; though the Aci^ from whence 
it arises^ was soiely contrived to prevent tliat invasion. • f 
mean, the Act of the Eighth of Queen Anne; which h*^ 
hdrance and knavery have concurred to represent as »a r^- 
stt^ctive; aind not accitmuldtive law; and consequently; 
to suppose it V/fip solejouvdafio?i, instead of rr7^ ^dWf- 
tidndl'^nppdrt, of literary property. ^ It is entitled, yf« 
Act'for the EyTconragement of Learning; in whicli 
an exclusive ri-^ht of propertj^ under certaiHr condition^ 
is secured/ by particular penalties, to authore, and'- book- 
sellers claim-ing under them, for the term of one and 
twenty years. 

• 'Nowiu this Act, we are so far fmm findincr anv dc^ 
ctaMtion to abridge, suspend, or abrogate this natural- 
right- (which; as we say, icould be indeed sufficient to 
dissolve it) or any expression intimating the opinion oi 
the Legislature against its existence (whicli, as wc savv 
would not be sufficient); that, on the contrary, there is 
in tiie jjr^mble of it, an expression plainly declarative^ 
of tlicir opirtiou, that authors had aright, prior to this 
Act J and, towards the conclusion, a proviso^ which 
leaves the question of the right, free from, and undeter- 
mined; by, what is, in this statute, enacted concerning 
property. ^ 

• The expression is this, — Mttxt^$ ^tilltetis?, IBooft^ 

iieller^, anH otj^er per0oit0, ^abe of late freciufutlp 
taiteit x\jit llibettii of printing^ teprintiug, auD {HiIh 
11081119, or raiiistng to be primeti, re{iciiue&, anb {Uib» 
Hti9|ge&^ Boo{if(, anU otger ^rmng0i totrj^out tge Coti:: 
mnr of t&9 autgot jS orpE£DlD3flji(£'^0>E& of 0ucg 
19oo1i0 or ranting^, totgetr berp great SDetritnene, 
anb too of ret! to tge. IRutn of tgem anb tgeir iFamiUe^, 

^•ir.^-— Now, could the injured parties, here mentioned, 
h^ proprietors ^of that in which tl^^ Vv^d ivo ^toj^xV^^ 
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pr di4^ I^slatgA*^ iq a law ^ the ^p^Iatida of fa 
IQOrncHtpus a branch of v^h^ ivqs deemed aifd ciajfgi^ 
as property y i]sc the tenns of the spbjec^ in cjue^U 
in^CQiipatcly or unfitly ? If it xyQve possible to tbiDk ^'^ 
i| BfiUi§h legislature, the supposition :4'oiilc!i b|ie (sxplujd^ 
ke^t ; because, not only the exprc^Hon^ l)ut tie s^nfi^ 
iiient, necessarily ^uppo$es tliat they u$|ed tfaue Mqrct- pHo* 
fia^r^Qas ill its strict ant^ and exact sigpific^^joQ : it 
l^cuig* a Lxpi-esc^ation of the bad ejOG^cts froin thi& liberty 
*^lpke«| of printing and reprinting bookS; withput the con- 
acii^iof the autJbofSj or tl^cir assigns. 
Tj^c proviso^ in tiic cpncla^^ion, is in thesp xrords ir 












though it may be easily granted, that one purpOi^ 5* w* 
prfiviso was t^ l^aye undecided all claims, 9r pvfsf^ks 
of .d^iijiin, 4p (exclusive pruitiug, from patents, lic^osesy 
S(c. yet tjic lar^e >vi^;(luig qJ it appears ^to haye a.p^^? 
ciilai* j^im at pVv^tjiig sucli i^scon^U-uctjloii of the ^aJ^i)^, 
^ if 4jic addiijQDal tcmpcyary sccuvky, tl^erei>y jjivjp, 
^dtlier irijpUed that 4}^'^ ^^'^ B^ rils^>t erf jyop^y W9^ 
f>r iAi>e aiwogivted Av.hat k ^ornKjl. Ai^ &e lia.vii:jg tiiese 

toyo tiipixs^ in fe iivtcntji^i, viz. the^M^?!^^'/'/ ^ W^^^^ 
' (that v:h\di^\sjQ/f}i^cdfi?f pateijttSy Bgcno^^ibje.the reascp t« 

its sayiog that it >iekher PUE^.upj^f u ^;ojt, conpiiiM;^ : 
• It being unjtu^t iU) prejudice a jglain fijaturaf rights 

and inexpedient to confirm an unexamined diaitu iy 

pafatt. i or jylaat 4iic Legislative's s^ns^ was x^f this 

.matutr^l rights ^^\^f^ f^oni >v:l^t h^Ui b^ obuiery^^ 
" ^'tboir use of tl\e ssorAproprietof^, in tiiie pncjambje. 
But las|;ly, ;n c^scs >vhere %d ^eijiiie. 9^' ^tiie jLep^^^^ 

is uncertain or obscure, There tl)c interp^'ete^jph of |^ 
\ ^upreiTie ;A;Iagistr^^;s of Justice hs^h k^x\ alw^y^ de^Q^K^ 

X^ ;haye the force of a legal .decision. ^}A U:j^ ^^^SSf^ 
'hath been made in favour of property, on the yrfiSin 

(jfuestipn. For, m tl;ie ^igh^^ouiit of |(/han(;£icy,' actions 
;% damages Mi^yc Jj^ceu ^\^^^3 ^^y^^^*^* 4^op'^'r 



,ii?-W>y:Q(J»6f Court;. Wbicb ibews, thali'tljat s^^.f^lfir 

!f(D H<^i{u;;j^;{afjv« 1a^ Jt.beitTg » rul^ ^a( .^^^i^ji^ 

«v?ry. av^ swfcty, QJiijerienpe ^b^iv^, tWt ibe w^j^ ip 
nt^n^, 91^05, mu8(. be put vni^ rwtRiflt wiit r§g*rc( ^ 
faJijgs. jQ tljeinselYF^ lawful, paergjy bpqjuse yf jji? i>iid 
09ft|pqjyenffi^» to tbe i^iiblic, fey ifae &.bwse p/ Utertir, 

saiBe tiwje, fcrbjjja tlKse ,l«*v§ to be pst^vtipd, ja, ijis 
jSBJ^est puriicuJai-, btyotvd tljti letle^-of ^e Ast^ To 49 

^ lav^V. mUUJi w tiic sa«ip Uiipjt wHb pjciiffli^' yiffctew*. 

, ,'riiis pjaiqiy 'sb?ws the jwdgoi^ «f ^t- Jil-jsli C^^t of 
(7i««tf./'.!( to be, tlwt tfiere ^'89 a ri§)if pf pv^jje^ pre* 

.viQijSi tg the Statute; \v:liifh the Stetuliwhad Jjgj^bwMnir 
gatcf] iwr abiitl^txi; a(uJ, oi) tfi^t.fij^^t. fljp SStisW W3» 
pi^taujcU, uJicrc Uw BcUpo for . fort^tur.6 ft«tj p^^aifisa 
w^ cot gampetqiit. for an adiJJlion^l se(;w;ity of ^Of 

. petty, iriade for the benefit, and at the request of the 
proprJBtpr§^ ci|n never be deemed to exclude them from 

[ bfLviiig recourse, at pleasure, to tliat legal remedy, which, 
pQ tfa£ common piinciplcs of a Court of Equity, they 
bad a claim to, prior to tiie grant of such additional 
security. 

i^lX this laid togetUer, it sseros abundantly evident, 
that no right is tnken away by this Act, ivhich authors, 

^or their assi<;HR, had before tlie uialdng of it. And con- 
sequently tlmt it is no restrictive, but an accumulative 
law, brou;iiit in aid of a natural riglit, wliosc reality I 

^have here endeavoured to support. 

I JJut now, Sir. wlien I consider to whom I have ad- 
dressed these. reflections, I find myself in the foolish si- 
j tuatiaii of that old Greek Sophist, who would needs en- 
, jUfr^ih Haiiiiibat witli a lecture on the art of vvar. And 
rif,.M>y impertinence escape his censure, I shall be in* 
"di^bted only to your distiniruislied character of politeness, 
aad ipjueral candour, as well as to your knonn partiality 
',(md,.tri<iii'lship for the Autiior: For I have ventured to 
^^e my tliouijlits on a (^Ui;stion of law, before One, t» 
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iRrhose superior eminence in that profession^ we see joined 
a force or reason and Splendor of eloquence, which make' 
tfutli reverenced by those it detects; and Justice amiable 
even' to those it punishes. But where' should an* author 
turh, if not to him who hath, on all occasions, so gene- 
iroirsly lent his ministry to the support and protection 
of letters, whenever they have been reduced to apply 
to justice for relief; and to whose successfiil patron- 
&ge tliey are principally indebted for that share of secu- 
rity which they, at present, enjoy ? For \Xo conclude tny 
application to you, in behalf of learning, with the words 
of y6ur favourite Author) *^ Non causidicum nescjo 
" c][uetn, neque protlamatorem, aiit rabulam conquiriraus^ 
.** sed eum virum qui primum sit ejus artis antistes: Qiii 
scelus fraudeifaqrie iiqcbtttis ^possit dicendo subjicere 
odio civium, supplicioque constringere; idemque in- 
geniipraesidio, innocentiam judiciorum poena liberare; 
idemque languentem labentemqiie popullim aut ad 
"** dfefciifs? ekc}tare,!autid) errore dediicere, adt inflammare 
^ iu imjirobos, aut incitatam in bonos, mitigarel" 
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Ib W>y PtW MWt;. Which ^QW5, t)»t that g)?e%S ^Jj^- 

j|[^U;«te id^ noli owsidtw tt^i, ^c/ 1» p^ rntrifitmr byX ^ 
^%f\ jOfiQumiAlatm Iftvy:- it being 1^ rulq, t^^t pfisUij^ 

4f9f:r^_c/Qrji laws> ^i e tp b§ Wictljjf U^rpx^^i, For Hi 
«verx civ;I ^ety, Q5^periCTfe ^hew^, tot ibe .^yly^oJ, ip 

xo^ax 9*sGs, oHi^t l)e put u^njler r^tr^bt wijtbt r§gw4 to 

#ng§. ja ttelft$elYe§ lawful, pafirgjy b^gj^use pf tJx? t^^ 

oQ^^^^eoce^ to tl)i9 pi>blic> ^y ib§ iaii>g^.e p/ Uberto 
Jjj^ :jii^ aJl ^M^ rmrktm \mh right rpa§Qn, *t tjyb 

snow time^ jforbids ttese .liiAy§ to be fi>i,tp»(ip.d, j[» j^ 
..sro^estpajmi^ular, bewiwi tto letter cf lbi& A.Qtt To 4<? 

^fi^l^rMfi^ wh14 be i^ UigUig libertff W5bwt : aii^jiw^ 

"■lavM,, Avbwili i§ tlifi mXM^ tbipjt wtb p^iyftJie yJ4)l^jf^ 

t)i3,pj^i]ly 'ab^s thp jiidgfti^j^* Qf tb.c \Xy^ Ci^^rt of 
.^i^jw^rv: .to be, tlwt there w^g i^ rigf.it pf pw^rtjjr i>r^ 

.ylgiiii'tojUie SJUtote ; >ifbich the §ti»tute h^d i^^itb^ fkf^ 
gat^^poi^ aWWaed; ftivl, ou tb^ ri^i,t;, tlxe .^sJiw WiU^ 
l^y^JftWip^, wbi^re ib/5 ^tipn for . forf^tur.e ^ji^cj |^aj^e» 
w^ i;iot QQojpetfuit. For an a^ditioD^l secw'Uy of i^Or 

'Perty. Jtnade for the benefit, and at the request of the 
proprjigtor^^ ci^n never be deemed to exclude them from 

' having recourse, at pleasure, to tliat legal remedy, which, 
ontbus common principles of a Court of Equity, they 
had a claun to^ prior to tiie grant of such additional 
. /security. 

' JjA\ this laid togethex, it seems .abundantly evident, 
that no right is taken away by this Act^ which authors, 

i or their assiiijns, had before tlie makini^ of it. And con- 
sequently that it is no restrictive, but an accumulative 
law, brouiiht in aid of a natural right, whose reality I 

|.bave here endeavoured to support. 

• • - • • 

J JBut now. Sir. wlien I consider to whom I have ad- 
dressed these reflections, I find myself in the foolish si'- 
luatiou of that old Gixek Sophist, w^ho would needs en- 
^ ti^r^iil Hannibal with a lecture on the art of war. And 
Tif^.qiy impertuience escape his censure, I shall be in^ 
^.flgbted only to your distinguished character of politeness, 
leuiigeuieral candour, as well as to your known partiality 
.,^nd..triei.iiship for the Autlior : For 1 have ventured to 
give my thoughts on. a q^uestion of law> befove Ov\^^ to 



jsf IN the " DiKoune,** prefixed to the first volume,, the 
Reader has seen Bi^M^ Huild's hi^h cbmmendation of tl^e^ 
Letters; and his promise to gratify the Public^ "in due time,"/ 
with a larger collection, out of his correspondence widi ou^ 
Author: — This Collection has since appeared, und^^ the titl? '? 
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YOUR Caiadour, I Jbope, has already pr^vett^^ J»p 
: jjj s^juggeatijiig go w .4yQMrabte e^(?m (9^ toy Jong 
.cileuije. T^XYvdk, wiH<^ i^. i^^aj'S the in^ Aftol^^? i|^ 
gtii^t. I w^ abseiikt ^09} G<^v^bm4§^ ^^^ yow )^^ 
>uTiv^ tbpce;; pi^d tbou^i rk wiai$' .ti;iii,^^t|^ t^ m^ jg^ 

it, eitW tp your ^»l^a§MiOB <x;Kr i^y ow9« I ^axxh&^ 
.iuiiM-oyi^ed of fulli/'^ Works, ^^pA witb^ ^ feplp^ 
iny p^f|6R6 to furixish .any faints to 9^ joa ytb^ .^u^jec^; 
sj9endi^^ »y time m^sMy to Ae ft^ ipd tewpte^iQiis 
^the cpuQtry, in cards atb^i^, ai^d j^rt^ abroad ; yot 
I could HQt longer di^i^r to pay my tbmki^ at l^iist tioir 
:!he gr^ ent^ertauHiae^ tlmt it gave me ; lUKith prpraise 
of fui11}er paiynoent, as soon as I aq^n able. 

71)^ point ^at }{0^ undertook to ^aajc^ gopd coii<;ern« 
4i>g Tully^ is, tbat .&^ ^'rf not Meiieve 41 futurt $tatM. 
lii |)roof of which you m^intak)^ that in hisEpi^tleji onlyj 
of aH h^ Woarks, ms^ ai« to /iopk for ^/^ r^af se?itimpHU. 

U^s, thou^i ^upporjbed by you yei^ i@^niou4y, is 
.*icfe I own, agr£«abl^ to ;tbe HotioB .ti»t 1 had ^^le^ 
rfrom my general vfiieqviAJiBt^QCe 11^ bis wriui^g^ : and ^ 
^.I- have npt yet h|Md : leisqrie to niakeit the subject of a 
4^}cqlaf enquiry, so pt ; pit^ef^ I cao pijiiy give my lopse 
«tnd indi§pgitdl tk)ug|]yts on.tht? n]tatter:;i vihich I j^all (Jo 
very fi^y, gnd in the method tbftt you have sketched 
out to wc. ; ; 

Voa »9i^ four reasons of the jdiffiPHlty of di^oover- 
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ing Tully'i' opinions on the important 'questions of phi- 
losophy. 1 . The character of the ancient philosophy in 
general: 2. The manner in which the Romans receivecj 
the Greek philosophy : 3. The^ nature of th^t philo- 
sophy, which TiiUy espoused ; "4* The peculiar ^^; 
racter of the man. ' 

1. By the first, you mean the double doctrine of tTie 
old masters; the externalj and internal \,^t o^jifi for 
the vulgar, the other for the adept. Biit whatever effect 
this had in Greece^ where that way of teaching seems 
to have been dropp'd, long before Tulli/ ; it certamly had 
none in Rome, or at least in Tullys writings : Tlie end 
and purpose of which was to explain to his countrymen, 
in 'the most perspicuous manner, whatever the ancients 
had taught on every aiticle, either of speculative or prac- 
'tical knowledge. 

2. The Romans^ you say, were far from the humour 
of the Greeks ; and did not regard the doctrine of the 
sect, that they espoused, as a rule of life, but f 
hind of furniture only for their rhetoric schools. 

TBut I see no ground for this distinction ; if there was aiiy 
between them, the Greeks were certainly the more dis- 
putatious, and, agreeably to St. Paul's character of 
them, more curious and fond of every thing . weiv. 
Cato, you see, fi^om the testimony, that you produce, 
made the Stoical doctrine his rule of living; ond 
though he is laughed at for it by Cicero, yet not for 
inaking philosophy his rule, but that partieular phi- 
losophy, which was incompatible with common life. ' .• 
There is a letter from Tully to Trebatius, upon his 
turning Epicurean; in which he rallies him for his new 
principles, which must necessarily spoil the lawyfir, as 
breaking through all the old forms of secnrina| faith ai>d 
property amongst men : and concludes that if fie was 
serious in the change, he was sorry for it; if^ to make 
his court only /oPansa, he caucused it. (Fanj. L.7. li,) 
This shews, that the choice of a sect was not thoiigKt a 
. thing indifferent, but supposed to ojxerate in life, wd 
! manners. If then, as Tully says, a great pari tboj^ ,}ip 
^ their philosophy disputandi causa, non ita vivendli^f^t 
this was not the thing generally intended by it, but on 
tlie contrary what was gpueTa% thought blameal^e. K^r 
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was it peculiar to tlie Romans j any mcwe than; to Sic 
Gr^eksy or to iany other people, not to live, tip ig thk, 
rtilCy^ that they, professed 9 just as w^ se^e it now ih^ tli^. 
case of religion, which a grfeat part in.all lioiiijitried coni* 
tend for very warmly, yet practise very doljclly, 

.3. You make the nature of Tally's philosophy 
another source pf ^difficulty in finding out his real sentii 
ments.. His philosophy was oft he Academy \ an^ 
whether of the old or tlie new, much the same. But 
.t^^henypu call li perjectly 'sceptigaly yop seem to cori- 
found it with a different sect, whose distmguishirig 
character was to doubt of every thing : Whereas the 
principle of the Academy was only to suspend their 
assent J till by examining all sides of' a question,, th^y 
could discover the probable. For in speculative ^enqui- 
ries they disclaimed all certainty ; ancl thought nothing 
so unworthy of a philosopher, a§ a rash absent y and the 
embracing for true what he did not comprehend. They 
imagined' truth and falsehood to be somixt and bleqded 
by nature, that it was extremely difficult, if not icft- 
possible, to separate tJiem entirely ; that probability was 
. the utmost, that human wit could arrive at. This there- 
fore they made their rulCy both of thinking and aiCting, 
.What the other sects affirmed with assurance, they made 
it their task to confute or shew to be^uncertain ; taking 
from each still what they Hked, and following it, with 
this difference only; that what the others called true, 
they called probable. 

This, of all others, was the most rational way of phi- 
losophizing; subjecting them to no niaster, no system of 
opinions ; but leaving a liberty to chuse, after a free en- 
quiry, whatever was found most agreeable to reasoriancj 
nature. But what is there in this to create difficulty in 
discovering . a manV opinions, whenever he thinks fit tp 
declare them ? It might create, perhaps, some diffidence .ijj 
declaring them ; and a dispQsition, to confute rather what 
others assert, than to assert any thing of his own : But 
their rule still Was as certain and consistent as of apy 
other sect; and when persuaded of any opinion, they 
pmrsucd it as regularly, and explained as freely as^any of 
the rest. "^ ; - .. . . 

4. But the embarrass^ you saj, \% completed \>\) t«.«' 
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ftculiar cHarMter 6f the tnan ; ^hfch ydtf ftdhsiflcf 'fe 
Aree differ^rtt c*J>a«ilies, ctf the WrMor, the kate^dhi 
the phH'ogbphtr ; aiid contcndj. tflat he flot ewi^jr conSTft- 
<JHefd in onrife, whftt be' affii^S' in another^ but is incifk^ 
sistent with himself, ecm xchisn he speaks JrBtk oHe 
ind the same person : Yet, ftom' th6 b^ MtetlfSen &ar 
I have been aWe to pay tb his history, I fiftd- iftr hfeh biif 
^e general, considteni^ gloribus chaittcfer, of a &etH 
ibid good man, acting alld ^pealiiti^ 6n ail occadKrt^, 
tvhtt the gF«!ateA prudedee lirith the greaitdevhttte ^oulcS 
lUggcfet^ 

Ajraiv6i*ato^ ft: W8tehis^bd»rtfess^toihfeffce, Mrlftal* 
iiie powe? of ddqudttee; lihatevep be thought Sferviceabte 
ft> his clifcnt^ diid KHefili to the cause that he was defend- 
iftg. Of Ais'pw* he acquitted himself with- glory i ani* 
tells us trim^lf, tthat the nature of the ftirig wc^tiM tell 
ii^ for hio)) th&« tKi« »« m>t to expect hii^ Itfat i^totinidiltsh 

As a stiilestMn, fh6 c«!9e i8 dtih the i^ani^. Til^hiirh^ 
rangues to tiie {j€^lc^ he gives ft diiSfereift account ymr 
6b6etv6, of the satiie fa(!t, ftOiH^ wheit he had dene in the 
. Seriate j that iB-, he ada]^ his stfyle arid ailments to Wie 
different genibs of eacli a^i^mbly ; t» enga^ thSeim' both' 
the mdre effectually to jptoroole ^e iiieasuteS; thi^lfe'wa* 
Jhen pursuing. ■■.-■-. 

' As a philo*)phe^; if We join the charactfet" 6f iih Ata*- 
demic, we '^ shall find hhii equally cbhsi^tfeifit ^tir I 
cannot help agreeing with Bent ley, in taking this;^r the 
'hey of his philosophical writingn, as much as 1 db yrdXv 
you, ih'yoUr fixing the time Of hifc changing the Atadiiliiy. 
This was the philosophy, that he professed thrbti^i life ; 
and to which hfe professes himself indebted fot^ all- his 
successJ^ in it : And thi* clew wttl lead us though i^at 
labyrinth of contradictions^ which you seam td disccn'cr 
fe his works. ' ■- ' 

In his Book of Divinatiort, you say, he cS^bt^s^alt 

Augury ; but in his Book or Laws declares fir i7> 

in O' manner too serious to suspect him of J eigfimg. 

Yet all the matter is, that in; tile one he acts the pHilo- 

'WpJter ; in^the xiih&c the stkteshmn r In hfe^l'rtirtife on 

jDivination, he a$serts aud f^sVa\i\A&\\eV\\. \vt ^^ 

, ib tiie persoii. of lAi brotety \>'^ i^\\>&t A&^^j^bii^^^ 



eaii be brought for it ; and refutes tiiMi all in the secdnd^ 
in hk Qym pemm. This is the true $inrit of thef Acadeirfy^ ; 
' uAer examining both sides, to r&ject ^hat has noth^ 
iKilid in it Yet in his Treatise on Ldtdi^ he recom^ 
tnaids Augury ; and no wonder : for tbongh he lad^ied 
. at it as a ptiiloilopber ; he had a £^reat opinion of it fb'ta 
^ poii^ci^ : And alwayii speaks of the iffioentiM of its 
ceremonies, and the making ihefh part of the ci*dil 
tOMstitution, ha an instance of the greatest tIfisdMift 
and prttdence in their ancestors* For it was whdOy 
agreeable to that scheme of policy, whith he ccffistarttly 
pursued from the beginning to the exiA of life, of throw- 
ing the chief influence and balance of fiower in Stat^ 
matters into the hands of the better sort. 

Again vou take notice, that in his Book on the Na* 
tare of the Gods^ he reflects mi those, af^too curious 
lor impertinent i who were calling upon hiitr on all occtt-* 
i^ions to declare his own opinion : Qui auleni requirtint^ 
quid quaque de re ipsi sentiamUs^ curiosius idfaciunt, 
quam necesse est. (K i. § 5.) yet in his Academic Ques* 
. tions, he sWears that he always speaks what he thinks * 
JuraPem ^ . . . me et ardcre studio "O^ri repeinetidij 
et ea sentire, qua dicer em. (1. 4. '^ I0.) In the first of 
these Works, he professes only to collect what the old 
Philosophers had taught ; and, according to the itiethod 
tof thfe Academy, to combat th© opinion of one sect, with 
that ctf anotlner, without declaring his own : So that the 
difficulty of discovering it is not owing here, as you inti* 
mate, to any obscurity in delivering it; but to his not 
delivering it at all. But in the Academic Quest ioni, as 
far as I can understand tlie passage without the context 
to -assist me, he does not swear, as you render it, that 
he always speaks what he t kinks ^ but only, that he 
.. thinks what he is there speaking : And if so, it con- 
firms what I have been saying of the Academy, and its 
^ being the true key of his sentiments. 
' But you assert, that his sentiments are not to be 
foJJectedfrom afiy of his writings, that were designed 
:'jQr the publiCy which include all but his LeItcrSj 
.'Jiecaii^^ in all his writings of that kind, he affected 
;^n qb.fcifrily.. "This is the .first time that I hv\.ve evet 
,7^ W«i Mw iiidrdCiev oi obscure a^W^^ X^ TuU^^ nsiTxl- 
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tfigs ; Surely no man's style was «ver farther removed 
from it) QF moFe remarkably shining and perspicuous^ 
tha^ liifi. :Sut the yiho\p charge of obscurity, end aU thet 
contract, of sentiments found in . different^ parts ,of hia 
tv'orks^ iwy easily be solved, by considering only.tt>e 
diff^r^bnt ciFCumstances, in which tiiey were d^livered^ 
By atteQding to this^ tvc shall find his very contradictions 
to be consistencies, and nothing else but wh$tt uas pru^ 4 
dent and. prpper to t|e said by one ^and the same man ; 
acting the different parts of the oratG)^ Ph^ states7na2^i> 
the philosopher. ^u 

. 1^0 come tbqi at last to tlie princif)al poini in ques* 
»ion; the diseovory of his real thoughts concerning a 
future state, which are to bi collected only^ you say, 
from his Epistles. And so far I agree, tliat in familiar 
letters \\& m^y expeet to find him more open . and un-r 
disguisef), and as sap as he touches any subject, .treating : 
it witt|.iess reserve, than in works designed for the public } 
Yet all his letters, . as you allow, are not of this sort : la 
many of them it tvas his business to say, not so jxHich 
what was true, a« what would please. But. kt. us set : 
what he has actually said in the testimonies, tliatyoii 
have produced from them. In q, letter to Atticii^ ■. 
(1. 4. 10^ Sed de illaambulatione^forsvideret^ aut.si .- 
qui esi^ quf qurety deus.^ To Torfuatus, (Ep. fam. \. 64 3.} ^ 
Sed tice(^ consolatio levis est : Ilia gra^io?\ qitu te uti 
speroy ego eerie, utor : \Nec dum eroy angar uUaje, 
eurii omni vacp^i culpa : Et si von ero^ sensM omnine 
carebo^ AgmiAy (ib. 4.) Deinde quod mihi odsConsolaT^ 
tionefu commune tecum est, si Jam vocer ad exiting 
vit'cey 7ion ab ea republica avella?\ qua carendum e^se 
doleaniyjiricsertimy cum id sine ullo sensu futuntm-r 
sit* To Toranius, (ib. 21^) Cum consilio projlci nihii 
possity\ina. ratio videfur, quicquid evcnerit^y J'erre 
moderat^y. prre^i^'tiniy ctwi omnium rerum mors sU 
extremum. — Nothingy you say, can bcjnore. express : 
than these passagesy , against a J'uturcstate : And - 
thai Tully speaks in them his real sentimentSy. tkert - 
is not th^ least room to. doubt. They were, letters 
of consolation to his friendsy xvhen he hinuelfy by ^ 
reason of the ill siut^ of.'jfuklk a^airs^,most zeYinlcd 

•^^iisolatiou. ,. - . . '-, :. ^ '^ 

•■•-. •••-^ « 



« 

'- At to. tite first <rf these passaged ; ^ y 6u ' allow il to be ar 
CQfnptivient to the phihsophy of hh fricfid AtticuSy 
who iVas an Epicur^sfn : and why is it not so too irt the 
rest? . In 4lie first to Torqiiatus^ as in that to AtticUSj 
tlie: case is put hypothetically, ^i non ero 7 and Ihe very ^ 
use;of:.SMch a topic in eonsolation, implies; that these 
friends ! also : were Epicureansy andihat hewas admihis-* ' 
tcring .ccttufort from their philosophy, not his own, as* 
likely to haw the more weight vi ith them ; or afgaing, asr 
we^&y, ad homhitm^ ; not expressing his real sentiment^/ . 

But as tills is only conjectural, andv as some may ' " 
think,, contraiy to fact; let us try what other defence can 
be made, and what use in tliis case of our key of thB * 
Academy. Though" I have often reflected on these 
passage»s yet my notion has always been, that Tally did 
beljeve a future state. The whole turn of his writings^ 
and the tenor of his hfe, shew it : he lived expecting it, 
and always, so as to • deserve it ; and declares it to hfe tf 
favourite opinion; yfhichy though possibly a» error, he 
Avas'- resolved to indulge. But we must remember still, 
that he was an Academic ; ;that is, that he believed it only 
to be probable ; and as probability necessarily admits the 
degrees oi more and lesSy so it admits a variety likewise 
in the stajjility of our persuasion : and as Ttiliy himself 
-ftays, on another pccasicMi, quis aittem est, tanta quideff% 
de re, qain varie secitm ipse disputet ? In a melSFK- 
cholyhour, when the spirits are low, and the mind wider 
a dejection, an argument appears in a very different light ; 
objections acquire strength; and what humoui-s the pre* 
sent chagrin, finds tlie readiest admission. These passaged ' ' 
were evWently of this kind, written in. his desponding 
moments ; and, as you say, zvhen he hiinself jjiost 
zca/ited consolation. Andif we allow them thei'cfoi'e to 
express what he really thought at the time, yet ttiey prove 
nothing more, than that he sometimes doui'tcd of what 
he generally helicted; consistently with the character 
and* principles of an Academic, who ei;nbraced ?io opi- 
nions as certain. 

Thus, Sir, I have given you my free thoughts on what 
you were so good as to communicate with regaiid' tio 
Tally : 1 will not be an*5werable for the eKiaiviXxvc^^ c^C ' 
them; tbey are such only as uiy vcco\\ecl\ouco\Adii\vpK\^\s " 
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without the help of Tully% Workt to refresh, or any 
testiniomcs to support them. But as I reserre the mote 
exact consideratioa of this argumeat to the part of Tully% 
Ufe, ^rhich was the BODst employed on philosophy, under 
OcMTB tyranny, so I shall be obligfxl to yoii for im- 
parting any further thoughts on the subjcot^ either to 
confinn or confute nhat 1 liave here oflfeted : and if airy 
occaMon of books or friends sliould invite you again thii 
winter to Cdmbrids;ey where I propose to be about 
Michaelmas J I beg you to be assured, that no man wilt 
be moi^ ready to serve yoil in any manner there, or better 
pleased to eiifoy as much of your company as your timd 
and other friends will allow to, 

&>, 

Ymir most obedient servant j 

Co>i'y£Rs MiixDi/Xtosr^ 

: I'. S. I should be glad to hear that your ^ptnt Work 
goes oh successfully ; and as a sure omen €)f satiifying 
others, that you find more and inore satisfaction fronit it 
yourself. When I was last in London^ I met with a 
httle piece, wiitten with the same view and on the; iauie 
plan with yours: an anonymotis Letter from Geneva, 
cvmciug tiie divine mission of Moses, from the insti'^ 
tut ion of. the sabbatic year. The author sets out, like 
you, from tliis single postulattim, that Moses was a con* 
^ummate lawgiver ; and shews, that he could neTer have 
injoined a law so xffhimsical, impolitic, and hazardous i 
exposing the people to cei^tain famint^ as oft as the 
preccdingor following year proved barren ; ifHcy who 
. has all nature at command, had not warranted thi 
miccess of it. The letter is ingenious and sprightly,^ jand 
<lresses out, in a variety of colours, tlie absurdity of tb*i 
institution, on the supposition of its being human. It i§ 
in Frenchy and published in Bibliotheque Germaniqut, 
torn. 30. . : 

• But will not this gaiety of censuring the Law be ioMnd 
too adventuroas, and expose your postulattim itself^ to 
TOme hazard ? Especially when there is a fact, gcpe- 
ra% allowed by the leamcd, that seems to overt'^^n all 
this specious veasonVw^ sX ov\cxi \ ^ix. that ^f^i^J^p^,:^/ 
the sabbatic year uas nex^v obscrn^ed- ^^jj^'^'^^^NxW^ 



- Ire objected, with some shew of reason, that Moses had 
charged himself with the issue of events too delicale, and! 
beyond his reach, and imprudentty injoined what use and 
iixpericnrcfe shewed to be impracticable. 

' I am apprehensive likewise, that yottt WorB will not 
stdnd^ Wholly clear of ofcgections : your scheme, as^ Itdk& 
Hi fe to sliew, that >e)> able a mai% a^ Moses cotild fibt 
possibly have &f7iUted the doctrine t>f a Jiiture stdtej. 
theught 90 neeessary tog&cernment by all other legist 
UttbrSy had he not dMe it by the express dirictitih tff^ 
■ ifti Deity ;' Md that Under the miraculous disptnm^ 
ihtMs df the the^cracyy he could neither xcant it HUn' 
feif fop the enforcing a respect to his leavs, not^ yet 
the people for the encouragement of their ^bediencel 
But what w« the cansequence ? Why the people wifw 
|M*petiiaAly apostatizii^ either to the superstHzous tfi 
£gypt, ep^ the iiArfatries ef Canaan ; and tired yn^ 
M)^ Toad of (Ibek ceremonies, whoHy dropp'd tfcem at laslir 
*id duhk h*te *M kind* of vice and profoneness ; till thfr 

- Ptephcls^, iildtdfer to revive and preserve a sense of rdJ- 
p&tk aWbngst them, began to preiach up the raibdaft 
•StttieSh df mofeHty, ahd insinuate fAitf doctrine ef 

\fkture slnte. 

' As ih tlie iother case, then, some may be apt to say, tltafc 

'*3fo^ks had instituted what could not be practised wifl** 

Vjut ruin to the state ; so in this, tliat he had overioolccd 

^ 'Whett cdflld not be omitted without ruin to religioti. 

''■'- I havfe taken the liberty to ptopose these Irints, fliat, 

*if ybu tiiihk them of weight, you may be better prepancdl 

•&> obviate them ; if riot, may pafoceed tlie more securely 

\ l&ySe^g f-eason to slight them. As fOF myself, I t^tt 

"' srately swcftr Mith 7'm//j/, that Ihave a most ardent de^ 

- mri* to Jhid out the truth : but as I have gencraHy 

been disajipoihted' in my entjuiries, and more sueceisful 

•WSmiingwhat i^'fiilse than what is true, so I begin, Kke 

•hitn too, to grow a mere Academic, humbly cdntettt tx^ 

*- '^lakfe Hp wrti the probable. Whatever you have • tb bffer 

•^'^m^ of this kiil^i, I simll thAnkfoUy eifnbrace ; and tlwii^i 

'T^xpect asrriuchfrom you, as 1 do from any man, yet 

j • ^iiVfhi iafdadus Subject, on which you afe engaged, I dait? 

^ ^ii6t veAfttre to -raiae my «xpectAliotrtr itcc^ \\\^^«t;- 
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MR. ^^ARBURTOn's answer, ' , ^ * 

... '^J^ ' ^ , 

. I RECEIVED the favour of your*s frpm tiorcheiUti 
and the best i-etum I can make for it will be to rtply to 
it jtt the same free and friendly manner. 
' 'Pcfore I give you my thoughts on each, head wherein 
we differ, 1 would premise one word on the subject in 
general. . In the third Boole of my Defence oimnsesl 
shall shew, that a future state of rewards arid punish" 
ments (not a future existence merely, such as a r^olution 
of the soul into the anima mundiy or any other mode pf 
JBimpIe being) was not credited by any sect of philosophy 
in OrVeece, though taught by almost all. I think I prove 
this by tlie clearest passages in antiquity. I go farther, 
and shew, not only that they did not, but that they i^cfiUii 
jnot believe it ; because there was one common prmc^le 
held by all, which overturned t}ie. notion of afutare state 
of rewards and punishments. As this principle w^s 
fnefaphj/sicaly Slid as, at the same time, jt is o^ned they 
held several moral ones, which led naturally to the belief 
of future rewards and punishments; 1 shew, iritheiast 
place, that it was the general custom of the philosophers 
to be swayed, in their speculative conclusions, rather by 
their 7netaphysical principles than their moral. This 
seemed enough for my purpose. But the great character 
of Cicero, who transferred the Greek philosophy to 
■JtomCy and, as you Justly observe, e.vplained to hh 
countrj/meUy in the most perspicuous manner y whatever 
the antients had taught in ererif article^ whether of 
speculative or practical knowledge, made it proper to 
examine his sentiments on this point. And though it 
might be fairly enough concluded, that he must believe 
with his master Sy especially as he held with them that 
'^seneral principle I speak of above, yet two reasonsirh 
^ced me to give the short dissertation 1 sent you. Tl^ 
lane ^\^s, that the common prejudice runs the other AVa^, 
contracted from several passages in his works," delrveJred 
^'Sher ejcotericallif or uwdet a j'orelgn de^.'^xd.Q.ter. The 
oth^r reason was, that it^n woVvoiv oS. \^^ \w5^\x\x^\\\v\K\\^ 
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the RbniaH^ reoei^d tlie Gr^eJf -philosdpby seisihed^ tit 
first si^ht, to weaken my conclusion of Tullyh believing 
with his masters ; so that it was proper to shew, that that 
notion might be turned the other way, to the support of 
the conclusion. 

I shall now consider your objections to the four points 
I gp upon,: in the Dissertation 1 sent you. 

1. Against what I urged concerning the double diH> 
triney you say, whatever effect this had in Gn^ece^* 
where that waif of teaching seems to have been dtopp'd 
long before Tully, it certainly had none in Rome.— ^ 
The double doctrine I take to have been of the essence 
of the Greek philosophy, and therefore inseparable from 
it For the met, I appeal to the writings of the later 
Stoics and Platonists that arc come down to us, and to 
the testamonies of Clemens Alex. Origen^ Sptesius^ 
Sttlust the philosopher, Apuleius^ and many others; — r 
That the -4 carfemicy practised it, we have Tully^s own 
.word, in a fragment preserved by St. Austin, ^^Ma^b. 
.^'. fuit Academicis occult andi sententiam suam nee earn 

cuiquam nisi qui sccum ad senectutem usque vwi^^ 

sent aperiendi'^ That the Stoics at Rome used it; 
I think, Seneca s Works clearly shew; and that the 
^^c^tdemics of that place did the same, may be seen by a 
quotation below, from Ac. Qu. 1. 4. c. 1 8. • Nor is this 
mode of teachings which so constantly occurs in antient 
authors, ever spoken of as a thing disused or become 
bbsolete. You add — or at least in Tully's writings.; 
the end and purpose of which was, to evplain to his 
countrymen in the most perspicuous manner whatever 
the antients had taught, <§*c. Now because thi$ ww 
indeed the end of most of his philosophic writings^ I 
conclude they were of that kind which (to use TuUy\ 
awn words) were " populariter scriptum, quod s^dStp^m 
,\' appellabant ;' and consequently, that, from sifcht, 
jhis real sentiments were not to be gathered. Why the 
distinction is not ostentatiously used in those writingjar/ift 
'plain: it is agreed that the use of the double \doctrinf 
was to hide ;$ome things from the vulgar, which rwete 
reserved for the adepts; but this end would have/bfica 

^<df;^patcd by laving the mysterious w?^^/?^ open tOialKr^io:; 
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.2. To my notimof. tjbe diflfereiRt imimfr b vrbJdi fbit 
' I^Bwitms e^poui^ a plMk^^ophjc sect, from H*faqt was tb» 
^practice of the Gi^eks, yf^u r^iy — ViOkt s^ m^ groimi 
for the dhtinetion. If there wa9 my between tbnHi 
fhc Greeks wer^ certainly the ntx>re disputatiaWy loCj 
But I do oot in«dke a 4i«putatious tHJoaour a mt»k ik ik^ 
dose adherence to a set of opuiiom. On thp GfH^pc^iy^ 
idaily eKpenenee informs ue, that m men are m 4i3p«tar 
ijMous as bigots, whether in pldlosophy or religion : and 
|ug9te of the. €rst kuid, the Greeks i^ere aboye all ottor 
faen. But whei), w tl>c autl^ority of 7^2^//y, Imtij .(bat 
the Romans used ttve iCrf*ee^* pldlosophy 4a lusHst tbs9} 
intbeir disputatious, I urged the fact as a proof, tiuM^ 
they did not embrace, as t^i^e, all the opiojous pf ^ sqct 
they espoused^ by which I wQcmt, that <ti€)9e ai^Menii 
r»iLosopixi£s, as studies of humanity , (aod 4hi$ is 
TuUy^ own ^pression) enaJ[>led them to v&v^^ neya4li$» 
i^nd reason justly : not on the {K)ints of that pt^losafi^ 
<«dy, from whence the principles or lu^thod wa^ U^ke^ 
iwkt OQ any subject in cwii life. Ai^d ^his I auk-pefH^piadf^. 
46 what 21»% »eant. ..'. • . - - 

You go ©n — Cato, you see, from the testimony yqfi 
produce, made the Stoical doctrine his rule Qjiiviffjg/ 
Hythis it would seeni a» if you supposed I .mad^,(W 
t^xception to the uiaiioer in which, I say, the Mii^fifti 
4e»feered themselves into ». sect. Ijut uay words Wt\}^t >be 
unstrained to TuUy% magna pars, who is my ^iH^% 
rfortbe assertion. You ^i\d—Jud though Jw is imglti 
^t for it by Cicero, yet not jor making pMimopliji 
litis rahy but that particular philosophy w/ii€k, sm^.. 
incf>mpaiible 'with comman life. Iv^yxe^^y Qm% 
<liat these words oJ:' Tuliy^ taken alone, look .very siucib 
that way; and ti)e disputandi causa seems m if/jthe- 
observation was confined to Stoicism, for that aect h^ 
«o entii^ly engrossed tlie Diaiectics, that the fDllo«ME^ ei^ , 
Zcno were more commonly called Dialect icithsnx Simci^ , 
So Galen is gcnei^ly called Dialecticus;. Notwjth*; 
«tatiding this, it plainly appears, I think, from^eixKlteatfji 
that tlie sense I gave ^le passage is the tiuepne^-^^.; 
. {^icero introduces his observation on Cato's sipgujadiiy^^ 
in this xnanner--^^' Quonium non est nobis Juic. oi:{ifiQ^ 



^ kdbeti^lay aut ctifm tmperita multitu^ne^ atit in 
^' tUiquo conveniu agrestium, audaeiut pnullo d€^\ 
^^ 9l&^i3 humanitalisy ^;/^ 4!^* mihi 4* vo^^V ssuo/a Sffjuic 
*^ cunda sunt^ disputabo'' Here be declares, his in- 
tention is not to give his thought^ on the Stoical phi^ofiophy 
^ particular (thou^ that furnished the Qccasioa) but oq 
the Grtek philosophy in general, de studih hmumitalis^ 
He then runs throu^i the Stoical paradoxes, and con^ 
eludes, >* Haec ko7no ingeniosisimuSy M. C.y-Hirri^ 
" puit^ S^c. — But had it been his iptention to (ranfin^ 
his observation to the Stoics, he must have said hanc, 
90t h^c; especial^ when he aays it xvas taken up 4//>-^ 
putandi causa ; for ^^cix^ers to the foi^going paradoxes, 
wbkdi had no use in. die ait of disputation ; that was the 
pro^elnce of their metaphysics. 

On the whole, it appears that the words in question 
w^ei^e spoken of the Gr^ek philosophy in general : and as 
Cicero laughed at diose who tooK it j^ vivendij we 
mustcbnclude, he espoused it disputandi causa. If you 
doubt this, I <^an give you TuU}f% owq wond fox it in tliis 
very oralion. " FxiteboVj eniniy CafOy me qtioque in 
*' adolescentiaj diffisum ingcnio ineo, qusesisse adju* 
^ noienta doctrinae." Which, in otlier words, is, I myself 
^espoused a Grecian sect disputandi causa. And this 
m fall enough for the purpose of my discourse, wheoe it 
is only given as o;?e of the causes of tiie difi%;ulty ia 
-ceiiiing at Tull\f% real sentiments. 

3. I make the nature oi Tullys sect of phiJosophy 
anbtJher cause. But you say, when I call the way of thb 
Acadermf perfectly scepticai, I seem to confound it 
with a different sect, whose disthiguishing character 
WM t^ doubt of every thing. If that was the cb«racter 
of the sect you hint at, I am afraid the Academy (wiil be 
.£[MiHd to a^^ but too well with k. But adoiittbig I had 
confomnded ike two sects,^ I do no more than w^at the 
Rniii^ntB did before me. Sextus Ei»ipri^icus, a \neskxA 
Hiaister of th«s point, if ever there wasasij, says (in his 
P^pkon. Njypot. 1. i. c. 33.) that some ^of the antieols 
held the AcadeiBJGS and Peptics to rbevone and the aasoe, 

lSki\ffi(: Atid though Sext^is denies the^ useve exactly 
(h^ sathe; because; though both agreed that truth could 
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not be found, yet the Academics held there was a differ- 
ence in those things which pretended to it; yet at last 
he owns tiiat Jrccfiilns and Pyrrho had one commoQ 

philosophy. O imy roi ApKunXxoSy o\) rnc /aco-hc Ax«^i)/*ias 
ffXiyojEAiv tivM v^Q^o^ry xxi o^PXJ'^yov, vavv [aoi icxu tik 
ilup^an/fioi; Koiytcvtiv A«yoic, u; fAixv uvxh v^sioy niv x»r «uV 
ay^ymy xai tw nfJi^slipxy. A. GelUllSy tOO, assures US, 

that tlie dilicrencc between the two sects amounted to just 
iiothing. " Vetus autcm quasi io 8^ a mult is Script o- 
.^* ribus Gracis traciata est, in quid^ Sg qiiantum, 
^ PyiThonios S; Acadcmicos Philosophos intersit.'^ 
Utrique aiim SKEITTIKOI, t^rxlutoj, aTropulixoi, dicini- 
tur, •quoniavi utriquc nihil affirmantj nihilquc 
xomprdicndi putaiit — differre tamen inter sese — 
•** rc'/ viaxime proptei^ea existimati simX Acaderaici 
<" quidem ipsum Ulud nihil posse decerni quasi decer- 
mmt: Pynhoni ne id quidemullo pacto videri verum 
dicuntj qtiod nihil esse, verum videtur'* L. 1 1 . c. 5. 
I However, when I said the Academy was perfectly 
sceptical^ I meant in tiieir principles of philosophising, 
rather tlian in the conduct of their argumpotation : tl)e 
remark in the first sense being to my purpose, in the 
other, not. Academics ^nd Sceptics agreed in these 
principles, " That nothing could be known, and tluit 
.'^^ every thing was to be disputed^ without delivering their 
/' own sentiments at all." The conclusion tlie Sceptks 
drew fi'om hence, was, that nothing was to be assented 
to, but the mind kept in an eternal suspense. The 
■Academics^ indeed, concluded that the probable, wbea 
it was found, should he assented to ; but till then, they 
"were. to go on withdie Sceptics questioning, disputing, and 
contradicting. And in fact tliey did thus go on, without 
'Cver finding the probafole in any thing, further tlian what 
/was necessary to furnish tliem with arms for disputing 
^^inst every thing. This, indeed, was a contradiction 
in tiieir scheme; but scepticism is ever destructive of 
itself. The mischief was, that having allowed the pfpbar 
4)le thus far, it induced strangers to think better of (bqin 
,than they deserved ; that is, to think they were cpnsigt' 
.«nt This I take to be the true secret of all the iptngpes 
of the Academy; which Tully himself enables us to 
nnravel— Tbajt nothing could be Jknowii, <v w ipud)^ 
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pj^JCfcivtd^ >ye l^aye his wcMi'd. " Opinionibus (§* Iristitutis 
." omnia ieneri : nihil veriiati relinqui : deinceps 
^^ Oqinia teiiebiis circumfusa esse dixerunt. ' Itaque 
\^^ Arcesilas negabat esse quidquam quod sciri posset ^ 
' " ne illud quiclem ipsum. Sed omnia latere censebdt 
'" /Vi ,pcculto. Neque esse quidquam quod cerni aut 
\" mtelligi possit: Quibus de causis ?iihil oporterc 
nfique profiteri neque affirmare quemquamy neque 
.^s^ertione approbare." Ac. Qu. 1. i. c. 12. — That 
every tbiog was to be disputed, without interfering with 
their own sentiments, he likewise makes the character of 
the Acadeiny. " Carneades "cero multo uberius iisdem 
de I'jebus loquebatur : non quo aperiret sententiahi 
Siuam (hiceninp inos patrius Academic^ Adversaui 
SEMPER OMNIBUS in disputando) sedy 8^c, de Orat. 
1. i. c. iS. Again — Proprium sit Academic^ judicium 
suum nullum interponere, ea probai^e quce siiyiillirna 
!V/eri t'ideantury conferre causas, &; quid in quamq.ue 
^tnteniiam did possit expromere nulla adhibita sua 
Viui\ion\BXjt judicium audientium reliquere integrum 
.<§" Hberumy De Divin. I. 2. From hence it appears, 
thfjtt this probable^ which, you say, they pursued as 
. regularly y and explained as freely as any of the rest, 
*'was not any thing thg.t related to their assent or approb^-^ 
tion, but only what afforded matter for disputing plausi- 
: hly : it was not a probable to sway their judgments, bujt 
1x> inforce their reasoninfi^. And what was this but being 
perfectly sceptical ? Lastly, we have the testimony of 
LucuIIms^ that though the Academics pretended their end 
'"• M?as' to find the probable, yet, like the Sceptics, they held 
"tbeir mind in eternal suspense, and continued going on 
\* disputing against every thing, without ever finding tlie 
"'probable in any thing, so far as to determine their Judg- 
jKJenits — Real tat illud, quod dicunt veri inveviendi causa 
^contra omnia dici oportere & pro omnibus, ^olo igitur 
'ividcre qdid invenerint? Non solemus, inquit, 
•p'ateftdere. Acad. Qu. 1. 4. c. 18. If this answer was 
)tiibt founded on the double doctrine, it will be hard to 
' 4Biy what it drives at. — Qu6C sunt tandem ista mysteria? 
\ '^limi cur celatis quasi turpe aligtiid, *cestram sen ten- 
'^i^m: These mystei^its couXd he nothing but the sccp^ 
^^tiiisiH of the Academy ; of which, i think, LucuUus 
' Vot/XII, Ff Uuiy 
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truly says, con fundit vera cum falsis^ spoliat ms 
Judtcio. privat approbatione. 

From all this I would draw these two inferences. That 
the genius of this philosophy makes it very difficult to 
discover the real opinions of its professors ; and conse- 
quently that Dr. Bentley was mistaken in supposing 
this to be the key to come at Tulle's. The other is, 
tliat Tullr/ was not so great a sceptic as 1ms sect might be 
supposed to make him ,' which I infer, as well from the 
manner in which the Romans professed the Greek phi- 
losophy, as from some express declarations in his writings. 
If I had thought him so, it would be absurd to pretend, 
as I have done, to find his real sentiments ; yet I think, 
the principles of that sect sufficiently influenced him ta 
justify my first inference. 

4. When I urged Cicero's inconsistencies and contrsi- 
<iictions, as an orator, a statesman, and a teacher of the 
ijrreek philosophy, it was not to shew that he acted 
either a weak or an unfair part (from which you hav^ 
"Very well defended him) but that his employment and 
course of life habituated him to dissemble his opinions. 
From which it might lie fairly collected, that his real 
sentiments were not to be discovered in these parts of 
his writings ; and consequently, that whatever he there 
says in favour of a^w/wre state was not to be objected 
to my conclusion. This I took to be to the purpose, as 
1 could then urge the passages in the Epistles with tlieir 
due force. 

To my quotation from 7w//y, yic. Qu. /. 4.' a, 20. 

Jiiraremj ^c. you say, — as far as I can understand 

the passage^ without the context tv assist me, he dots 

not swear, as you render itj that he always speaks 

what he thinks; but only that he thinks what he js 

there speaking. To determine this point, it is, as y$fu 

hint, necessary to have recourse to the context Luculkts 

'had been declaiming very tragically against the Acadkniy : 

: part of his accusation is given^ above. Wheu. Tu^y 

jenters on its defence, he thinks it necessary to prctoil^ 

. something concerning himself. . Aggrediar igituri s$i/s 

/he, si pauca ante, quasi d^ vama M^a did'Om* .fge 

liken declares, that had he embraced the Acadeniy ,puit jof 

,. vanity^ :. or iove.of ,Qou\mdA^UQ\v>:Vx.>)^^ w^ q^^ 
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^ his sense, but on his honour. Itaque nhi inept um 
putarem in tali dispntatione id facere, quod cum dc 
repubUca disceptatiir fieri interdnm solet : Jurar€??i 
per Jovetn Deosque Pe?iafes, mc 8^ ardcre studio reri 
rep'eriendi, S; ea sentire qme diccrem. From hence I 
gather, that though the question here be of the Academic 
philosophy, and of Cicero^ as an Academic, yet as he 
tells us he is now to vindicate himself in a point in which 
his honour was concerned, the protestation is general, 
{Bind concerns his constant turn of mind, which always 
inclined him, he says, to speak his sentiments. 

Another observation I would make, is, that Tully here 
seems to be sensible that Lucullus had but too much 
reason for his charj^e against the Academics. Whv else 
does he disjoin his case from tlieirs, and take a way to 
secure himself, vvhatever became of his sect ? 

You conclude this point thus — And if so, it cori* 
firms what I hdve been saying of the Academy ; and of 
its being the true key of his sentiments. When I ob- 
served that the Academy was not the true key of Tully^ 
sentiments, it was not because my conclusion, concerning 
his opinion of a future state, was at all influenced by the 
triith or ftilsehood of that remark ; . but only because I 
thought it true. For it is certain, that in all his writings, 
he has never once affirmed, in the person of a?i Aca* 
demicy that the doctrine of a future state was most 
pr'obahle. 

To my observation, That Tully, in all the writings 
Which he designed for the pubUc, afiected an obscurity^ 
you rdply, — this is the first time that I have ever seen 
the character of obscure applied to Tally's writings : 
Sure no man's style was ever further removedfrom it, . 
or more remarkably shining and perspicuous than his. 
By this it would seem as if you understood me to mean, 
** That Tully expressed the sentiments he delivered, ob* 
jscurelyy So far from that, I think with you, that his 
style is clear and shining in a supreme degree. I meant 
^ (alK^ the subject 1 was upon contincd me to that meaning, 
^ if I would not talk impertinently) he atiected to obscure 
^ his real sentiments. This, 1 thought, I was warranted 
* to say, riot only from his obscurity on the point in ques- 
rtioD^ but from the complaint of his couX^m^\^\K3k\ ^v^ 
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we find, Nat. Dear. /. i. c. 5. were at a loss to knov 
his real sentiments. Now this obscurity is very consisteiit 
with the utmost clearness and perspicuity of style; a» 
app: ars from his own rc|>ly to this complaint. For if 
the reader's iOToranccof his real senti^iKints id any degi^e 
hindered tlicm from understanding his works, as it must 
liavo done i)ad it arose from a cloirdy afid embarrassed 
expression, he n(iver could have condemned (as he does) 
tiieir curiosity as idle and iini[>ertinent — qui uut€m re- 
^uirufUy quid qnaqae de re ipsi saitiamu^ curiosius 
idjacitint, qmun nccesse e^t. 

Yon justly call the principal point in question the con- 
sideration of iiis Letters. Here- 1 shall be very short I 
ap{)rehend, this sort of knjTuage, which he so often uses 
in them, — " mart cm quam etiam beati coatemnert 
" dcheamuSy propterta quod nullum sensum esset ha-- 
" bituva. — Nee enim dum ero ar?gar ulla ra, cum 
*' omni vacem culpa: Etsi non ero sensu omniM 
" carebo — prce.,Hertim cum omnium rerum mors sit 
** extremum.'' — I say, I apprehend this to be the 
very language of the E|>icureansj and is best interpreted 
by his favourite poet, Lucretius^ who likewise uses it as^ 
an antidote a<minst tiie fear of death. — 

'* Scilicet hattdjwbis quicquam,, qui iTon ertmus tum^ 
^' Accidere omnino poterit Skvsumque vwvere.'' 

You think that lullj/ did bcVreve a future «tate, and 
that the wliolc turn of his writings shews it. • But yoa 
say, — In a melancholy hour^ when the "spirits are iozo\ 
and the mind under a dejection^ an argHrnent appettrs 
in a I'ery different light ; objections acquire strength^ 
and ivhat humours the present chagrin, finds the 
readiest admission. These passages were evid^ntlif of 
this kind, written in his desponding moments, and, as 
you sail, when he himself most wanted consolation. 

To this give nie leave to reply, It is allowed that a 
desponding temper, like that of Cicero's, would in a 
melancholy hour be always inclined to strspec^t the worst. 
But to what is its suspicion confined ? V^'ithoift doubt tb 
the issue of that very affair which occasioned the distress. 
A melancholy hour would have just the contrary influence 
on his otlier cogitations. And this is the wise'dfsposition 
of nature; that the less suppbrt the miiid has persuaded 

itoel^ 
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Itself, It shall find, in one quarter, the more it endeavours 
io Ttmke it up, fe an abundance of hope from another. 
So thatj unless Cicei^o was made differently from all 
^her mcB, one may venture to say, his hopes oi future 
!goodihdA philosophy permitted him to entertain any 
holies at all) would have risen in proportion to his tears 
4oit\)^ presents 

' I come to your P.S. in which I find myself obliged to 
you for your kind enquiries into the progress of my 
Work. I have nothing to apprehend in discredit to the 
tnethod of it, but the application of that metliod to cases 
M'hich will not bear it. The instance you give me of the 
tract on the Sabbatic year is one of these cases. I 
•isuppose an internal proof can never be drawn from thence 
of the divinity of the Mosaic mission ; though for rea^ 
*ons different from yours : For I reckon, that this parti- 
cular institution might be well accounted for, even on the 
supposition of mere human legislation. For all agree, 
that Moses's main end was the abolition of idolatry^ 
and pregervation of the Unity. The institution of the 
Sabbath is shewn by Spencer and others to be, of all 
the ceremonial, the very rite most conducive to this end. 
So that it seemed to be fit, nay necessary, that the prin- 
cipal rite, conducive to the principal end, should be very 
well secured. Hence the Sabbath was supported by a 
Sabbatic year ; and fui ther strengthened by a year of 
Jubilee, As to the ciyil consequences of a Sabbatic 
year ; a relaxation from culture, in the proportion it re- 
quired, must be extremely useful to such a soil as Judcea^ 
which, to preserve its fertility, required a remission of at 
le^st one year in seven, h partial rcst^ of the several 
parts, in rotation, had, indeed, been the eligible way, 
bad nothing else been to be considered. But, on thisy 
no Sabbatic rite could have been founded. So that a 
»total and periodic cessation from culture was necessary, 
^But then, by a wise pi^ovision in other parts of the in- 
stitution, Moses obviated the inconveniencies that some* 
. ^imes arise from a total rest, I'o speak only of that 
%>hich forbad commerce uith strangers (and, for the same 
45nd, m'^, to prevent idolaUy) from whence would follow 
^ their haying greater stores of corn than could be coa- 
V. J'P3 jsuraed* 
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sumed. And the Sabbatic year being fixed, aotd the 
event of it foreseen, they had warning and ability to lay 
in supplies for that defect. To this, if we add, tiia^ 
though, in the Sabbatic year^ they did not enjoy the 
fruits of culture, yet, m hat came withput, they. were a^t 
Hbejty to use, we must 1 think conclude, that a. wise 
Legislator, who found use in a Sabbatic year^ for tli^ 
advancement of his ends, would venture to inatitote it, 
though he had no expectaiion of a miraculous supply; 
as the natural consequences were so little to be dreaded. 

There is but one solid objection, huujanly speaking, 
to this institution, that I know ot ; which is this, that, 
when the Jews fell under a ioreign dominion, their 
masters made them pay tribute on the Sabbatic year, 
And this indeed was a heavy o|)pression. But it reflect^ 
pot at all on the wisdom of tlie lawgiver. Tor if Moses 
had, as he pretended, a divine character, foreign domi- 
nion was a punishment for idolatry; and. these circum- 
stances oidd^^. that dominion a punishment in the degree it 
was intended. But if Moses was a mere human law- 
giver, it had been impertinent to have provided for this 
cabc; because, from his knowledge of the world, he would 
have concluded, that such foreign dominion must have 
been the dissolution of his republic, and, consequently, 
lattendcd with a speedy obliteration of its rites. 

Having cleared up this matter, and disengaged it from 
all relation to mine, I proceed to consider what it is that 
3ticks with you in my case, and hinders you from giving 
me that full assent to my opinions, which I should be 
always ambitions of gaining. 

You think, some may be apt to say that in this 
matter of a future state^ Moses had overlooked what 
could not be omitted without j^uin to religion \for the 
consequence of his omission was this, the people were 
perpetually apostatizing, either to the superstitions 
of Egypt, or the idolatries of Canaan : A7id tired 
with the load of their ceremonies, xvholly dropped 
them at last; and sunk into all kinds of vice a?2d 
profane72ess ; till the prophets, in order to rwive. and 
preserve a sense of religion amongst them, began to 
preach up the rational duties of moraJity, and inai* 

fimfe f/i^ doctrine of a fvkiw^^a^^^ 
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- You think, it may be saidy Afoses had 4)vef looked 
^wkat couid not be omitted without ruin of religion. 
•Bat, whatever other conclusion may be drawn Iroan your 
♦premises, I think 1 have obviated and excluded this:, by 
■-shewing that my adversaries the Deists have, with full 
consent, allowed, that Moses mas a consuminat^ iaw* 
'giver. And, but upon that principle, indeed, they 
could never, witii any plausibility, deny Moses a foceign^ 
that is, a divine assistance. Now tlie chief part of le- 
gislation is perfectly to understand the various effects 
religion has on mankind. But as the <:oncession of our 
adversaries is a very slippery security; and, at best, the 
resting on it is often only arguing ad hominem^ by which 
. nothing can be shewn but the inconsistency of those with 
whom we have to deal, I have secured their concession 
by the inforcement of many instances, which shew 
Moses's great skill in legislation ; and make it very im- 
probable that so great a master in his art should blunder 
so strangely in the very first principle of it; a principle 
that chiefly distinguished the school he came fix)m. 

But you say. The people were perpetually aposta- 
tizing either to the superstitions of Egypt, or tht 
idolatries of Canaan. It is certain they were. But 
this makes nothing for your inference, unless it could be 
shewn, that they sought di future state in those super- 
stitions, as a support for religion. But this was by no 
means the case. You yourself give .another, and indeed 
the true reason; they were tired with the load of their 
ceremonies. And no wonder, for tliey were chaste and 
severe, and in that, rather than in their number, diffe- 
rent from the ceremonies of their neighbours, whicli were 
performed with all the jollity, and lubricity, that a profli- 
gate people were capable of inventing. 

If we suppose the omission of a future state inclined 

them to this defection from the law of Moses, one of 

these two effects must have followed, which did not: 

■ Were they vicious and debauched, they would have sunk 

^ into irr4?ligion, and rejected the doctrine of Providence: 

» Miere they virtuous, tliey would have borrowed the doc- 

- trine of a fiiture state from their neighbours, and nothing 

fnore than what depended on it And I say not tlii^at . 

random. For though^ at (lie time in c^uestion^ thia waa 
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not tbe case of the JcwUh people, eitlier to be virtuoufl, 

.or under tlie ordinary dispensation of Providence ; yet 

thtire was a time, during i\\e Jewish Coramonwealth, 

when these two circumstances met together; and, at the^t 

precise time, they did what I here suppose, in such cir^ 

-cumstanccs, they must needs do; tluU is, borrow of 

tlieir Pagan neighbour tliis doctrine of afutta^e state^ 

and no more. 1 conclude, therefore, that, whatever it 

•was which occasioned their frequent apostasy, it could 

not be the omission of the doctrine of a future state, 

because we find no connexion between the supposed 

cause and cflFect, 

You go on and say, — And tired with the load of 
their ccremojiies, wholly dropped them at last, and 
sunk into all kinds of vice and prqfaneness, till the 
prophets, in order to revive and preserve a sense of 
religion amongst them, began to preach up the 
rational doctrines of morality, and insinuate the 
. dojo trine of a future state. 

I presuuje this cannot be the exact case, even from 
your own representation. For if they had wholly 
dropped the ceremonies at the time of the coming of the 
pro|)liets, these, who profess the intent of their mission 
to be tlie re-establishment of the law of Moses, should 
liave begun their preaching with the nece8:?ity of observ- 
ing the ceremonies: Whereas they did, as you say, and 
as the Bible assures us, begin with preaching up the 
rational duties of inoraUty. This seems to shew^ that 
the Jews rather stuck to their ceremonies, to the vio- 
lation of the duties of morality, than that they had wholly 
dropped them. And Scripture warrants thijs conclusion, 
To uhat purpose (says God by the prophet Isaiah) is 
the multitude of your sacrijices ? I amjull of your 
burnt -offerings, and I delight not in the blood of 
bulls or oj lambs. Bring no more vain oblations. 
Incense is an abomination to me. The new movns ^nd 
sabbaths, the calling of assemblies I cannot away 
with. Your new moons and your appointed feasts 
my soul ha/eth. This looks like a very strict adherence 
to their ceremonies. liere we see, the fdstidium, the 
loatliing, comes from God, and not from the people. 
From whence I wouUl beg^ W^v^ lokofe^vv^^ \!s\^ thou^ 
.3 . ' ^^ 
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iw C9t^ from the circumstances above mentioned, sec 
the reason why the prophets should preach up righteouar 
ness, in preference to ceremonies, when these had got the 
upper hand ; yet, without looking further, we can never 
account for it, w^hy God is brought in, speaking with so 
much contempt and hatred of a law of his own giving. 
We cannot, I say, account for this, without admitting 
the common notions of theology^ which teach that it 
was to prepare the people for a new dispensation. And 
if we consider how much more and more the people grew 
besotted with their ceremonies even to the coming of 
Christ, we shall perhaps be induced to think well of this 
explanation. 

You add, in the last place,—- ^/zrf insinuate the 
doctrine of a future state. You must suppose this 
was done to supply Moses's omission of it, or it makes 
nothing for your purpose. But, if tliis were the intention, 
it was very preposterously executed. 

1 . Because it was, as you yourself confess, only an insi-^ 
nuation. And it was the practice (and indeed the neces- 
sity of the thing speaks it) for all lawgivers, when they 
employed tliis sanction of a future state, to inculcate i^ 
not by insinuation^ but in the most open and explicit 
manner. 

2. Because this insinuation of the prophets was so 
extremely obscure, that, when afterwards tlie leaders of 
the JettHsh people saw indeed a necessity of introducing 
fhe doctrine, they found sq little in the propliets to build 
upon, that they rested the revelation of it solely on 
tradition. 

3. But it is still more evident from what follows, that 
the doctrine of a future state was not ijisinuated for the 
end you suppose : there was a period in the Jewish state, 
as is here hinted at, and will be proved at large in my 
book, when the governors of it found it necessaiy to sup- 
ply Uiis omission. But how did they do it ? Not by 
dai^c insinuations like their prcdecessors, but in the 
plainest and most express manner, like the Grentile lawr 
givers. And lest it should be thought, that the supplial 
of the omission now did in any wise derogate from the 
perfection of the Mosaic scheme, 1 shew, that this was 

done at that precise time wben God had >K\\?[\Ard>K\\. Vis. 
. extrttordwttY'^ 
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extraordhmry providence. Nor was tliis rafobinicai 
doctrine, of a ftiture state, any revelation from God, but 
composed of {)arts picked up from amongst their Pas^an 
neit^hbonrs, varnished over indeed with tl^.e autiiority of 
Ihof-e dark prophetic insinuations. Which appears, as 
t'rom many other particulars, so especially from ttiis, that 
it was founded on the Pythagoric Metempsychosis, uhich 
•t this time was the general mode of the Pagan fiiture 
state. 

On tlie whole then it appears, that no good account can 
be given of the conduct of the prophets, in this matter of 
insimiatmiy if tlieir end was what you suppose. But 
take in the schenie of a jiew dispensatioiiy and all be- 
comes clear and full of wisdom. For a future state, 
taught by revelation, is not immediately founded on the 
same principle with that taught by natural religion. The 
latter stands immediately on this principle, Ikat God is 
just^ and will give to every one according to kk 
works; therefore, if the distribution of good and evil 
be not made here, it v ill be hereafter. But the fatui^ 
6tate of revelation stands only mediately on this, and 
immediately on its being a restoration to a lost inker 
ritancCy purchased by a Redeemer, Now, though the 
other mode of a future state might be taught clearly and 
explicitly at any time, yet, it is evidetit, ihzXthis could 
not be preached up till the time of that restoration and 
redemption. The Redeemer and his work must be 
coeval, and go hand in hand. Accordinglj', we find, 
.that when the prophets gave dark insinuations of the 
Redeemer^ they gave dark insinuations oi redemption^ 
at the same time : but more, they could not do. -And 
this, I presume, is a reasonable account of their conduct 
in their insinuating (as you rightly say they^ did) thfi 
doctrine of a Jut are state. 

You have now. Sir, my thoughts on your objection, 
which, acute and learned as it is (and it is so in a hig^ 
degree) is yet, by what I can see, founded in that para- 
logism of non causa pro causa. - 

To deal ingenuously with you, I think the frequent 
relapses of the Jews into idolatry has something, at tirst 
view, very sljockinij on the revelation-scheme. But then 
I think the objection which noay be r^iged, on this cir- 

- Y cumstance^ 
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cumstance, holds rather against my conclusion directly^ 
tlian, as you put it, by the medium of my premisses, 
As thus, — " If the Jews were, indeed, unSer an extra- 
■** ordinary providence, how could they possibly relapse 
:" so otten into idolatry? That relapse implying a re- . 
*' jection of the truth of the religion delivered to them 
** by Moses.'' Now though this has the appearance 
of weight, yet I suspect it receives it all from the influence 
which a set of ihere modem ideas has upon us. To 
embrace a new religion and to condemn the old of 
falsehood^ are actions so inseparable, and go so constantly 
together, that the union seems founded in the nature of 
things. But, in truth, the association is accidental and 
arbitrary : and more than that, unknown to the antients, 
as I have- hinted at in the third part of my book of the 
Alliance: now, if this observation be well founded, it 
will be no diminution to its credit, that it is capable of 
being applied to the solution of more difficulties than one. 
The antient Pagans, possessed with the notion of local 
deities, to whom the several parts of the earth were divided 
into shares, readily credited the truth of one another's 
revelations, and as readily, on any sinister accident, went 
over to one another's religion. And though the Jewish 
law obviated and condemned this principle of intercom-' 
muniti/y it was no wonder that a people bred up under 
that universal prejudice, and who had several institutions, 
which, by prejudiced minds, might be thought to look 
that way, should be apt to go into such visions. That 
they did, I will venture to say their whole history shews ; 
as in many other particulars, so in this, that in their fre- 
quent defections they did not lay aside the Mosaic 
"Worship, but only polluted and coiTupted it by a large 
mixture of Pagan rites. 

If then it be allowed, that the Jews, when they fell 
into idolatry, did not reject the Jewish religion as a false 
pretence to revelation^ all the force of the objection 
vanishes. And I have observed above w hat strong temp* 
tations a vicious people had to neglect such a religion as 
that of Moses, for such a one as that of Canaan. 

Kewark, Sept. 20, / aniy S^c. 

1736, W. Wa»3i;eto2^, 
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LETTER L 
TO THE REV. DB. WABBUttTON,* 

DEAR SIR, JVinchestery Sept. g, 1756. 

Our good friends Dr. C. and Mr, S. have agreeably 
to your cicsiic communicated to me some particulars of 
the conversation, which you have lately had with them 
relating to me: from which I collect, that you think you 
have reason to be offended with me on account of soma 
things which 1 have said in my Prelections on the subject 
' of the bc//)k of Job, which yoxx look upon as aimed against 
you ; and that you exj)cct that 1 should explain myself 
on ttiis head. I am much obliged to you for the regard 
which you have been pleased to express for me, and for 
your candid and generous manner of dealing with me on 
this occasion : and I shall endeavour to return it by 
dealing as fairly and as openly with you. 

The reasons for my treating of the book of Job in tlie 
manner wliich I have done, lest they should be mistaken; 
I have ihere given ; and that I might not give offence, 
liavc prefaced those I^ectures with an apolo;][y, which was 
j)erha[)S unnecessary. Having examined and considered 
tlie subject as well as I was able, I found myself obliged 
to differ in opinion from several writers of fijreat authority 
in the Republic of I-<etters ; such as Grrotius, Le Clerc, 

* Those letters (first publi«hcd by Dr. Lowth)shew tbe grounds 
of that misunclerstaiiding which had taken place between the wnters 
of them in IZ^tf ; and the amicitble mauner in which it was oc-m- 
JH)sed. FoTlhe revival of it in 170t^ see the JDiscQUisc prefixed ta 
ike first volume ol lVi\^ Y^A» 
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Bishop Hare^ yourself, and many others : It was not my 
business, and much less was it my desire, to enter into m 
formal dispute with any one; all I had to do was. to 
declare in a few words my own sentimeais, and to explda 
my hypotlresis, so tar as to make myself understood, 
when I came to treat of the subject; which it was ahs(^ 
lutely necessary for me to treat of, as being a principd 
and essential pait of my plan. I thought the book of 
Job the most antient extant, that it had no relation to 
the affairs of the Israelites, that it wa3 neither ali^orical 
nor pioperly draujatic; in all which I disagreed nek only 
with you, but with one, or other, or all of the authors 
above-mentioned, and a hundred others, whom I need 
not name to you now, yhk was it at all more necessary 
for ujc to name them then. You seem to think I ouijht 
to have quoted you, or referred to your book: and a 
iHend of youi's charges me with writing against you, and 
being afraid of you. Your friend is mistaken in botli 
these particulars; and the ground of your complaint I 
cannot possibly comprehend. Why should I single out 
you, and attack you for opinions, which were commoa 
to you with twenty other authors of ix)te? Would tliis 
have been a mark of respect to you ? VV ould it not rather 
have argued a busy and a litigious spirit in me? There , 
were several living writers of great learning and eminence^ 
who stood just in the same situation with regard to me^ 
that you did. A^'hat should 1 have done? Should I have 
agreed with you all? That vtas impossible. Shoold I 
have complimented you all, or should I have contended 
with you eiU? To have done either would have beea 
<3qually unnecessary and impertinent. I have never heawH, 
that any of those gentlemen have been offended with me, 
for acting with respect to them just in tlie same manner 
as I have done with respect to you. 

.But you too it seems think, that I have written against 
you ; that is, that I have aimed at you in particula^r, and 
attacked opinions that are peculiarly yours. I have upoA 
this occasion taken a review of your Dissertation, and 
of my own Lectures, and cannot find upon what it is 
that you ground tliis charge. I have marked the pasK 
tages in the. latter which seomed jno3t likdy. to have 
, . givea 
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given you umbrage, and beg yon would give TMrsetf tbe 
trouble to turn to ibem. P. 3 1 2. Nunquam in dubium^ 
tic. tbis cannot possibly be understood of you, being 
plainly restrained to those who conclude, tliat it tfa^ 
poem l)e parabolical, therefore the story is fictitious : th^ 
absurdity of which you yours(:lf expose. In p. 319, I 
refer to tlie dispute on the text supposed to relate to the 
resurrection ; to the Bishop of London, Dr. Hodges^ 
&c. I believe, I had not you then in my thoughts: 
however, if I had, I see nothing that should otfend yoa 
or any one. P. 320, observe, that I speak of the opi- 
trion, that the poem is dramatic, as what has for som6 
time almost universally prevailed among the leaamed. 
Beside, I do not see how the question, whether the poem 
be strictly dramatic or not, at all affects your main argu- 
snent. So that this discourse upon the whole cannot be 
supposed to be directed particularly against you. In the 
next page I point out more particularly the authors 
whom I have in view, by using their own expressions: 
toquuntur cnim, &c. To give you full satisfaction her^ 
and at the same time to save you and myself the trouble 
of a multitude of references, I beg leave to refer you 
only to two short passages : Bishop Hare s note at the 
end of tlie CVIIth Psalm; and Calmet's Preface to Job, 
about tlie middle, tlie paragraph begins with, MaU sans 
nier, &c. where you will find enough to account for every 
thing I have there said, and even for every expression 
"which I have used. If there are any other passages 
which offend you as meant of you particularly, I assure 
you njost sincerely that tliey have escaped my notice ; be 
80 good as to point them out to me, and I will endeavour 
to give you further satisfaction. 

Upon the whole, I did not mean to offend, neither do 
I think I have given any cause of offence. The subject 
lay at least as much in my way, as it did in yours : I 
bad a3 good a right to pursue my subject, and to deliver 
my sentiments with freedom, as you had. I coold not 
have spoken upon it at all without dissenting from you in 
coniunction wiih many others, and I don't know how 1 
could have sijjnified my dissent more inoffensively. I 
cannot have misrepresented your particular notions, for 
. -^ ' X never 
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liieTeriotendcd to represent them at all, nor had- Tany 
thing to do widi them. Nay, as far as I can recollect 
I verily believe, that at the time when I wrote those 
Lectures I had not your book before nie ; so far was it; 
fnim my .intention to cavil at your Dissertation. In a . 
word, my Lectures, and every expression in them, might 
have stood just as they do now, though your Dissertation 
on Job had never been written. 

I beg the continuance of tliat regard and esteem, 
"which you have been so kind as to express towards me: 
I will not now tell you how highly I shall prize it : your 
friend above-men doned, the author of tlie Dissertation 
on the Delicacy of Friendship, has stopped my mouthy 
and makes me very cautious of saying any tiling that 
may be construed into flattery or fear of you.. I call 
him your friend, because I suppose he pretends to be 
so : what your opinion of him is, I cannot tell ; but I 
think you owe him little thanks for his pains. He has 
at least shewn more zeal than discretion in the undertak-? 
ing, and more malevolent wit than good sense or honest 
intention in the performance; the manifest tendency of 
whidi is to sow strife, and to foment discord; and its 
natural effect, if it has any, must be to lessen the number 
of those, who wish well to you and your designs : and I 
say so much of it in order to assure you, that it will not 
have that effect with me. 

As to my opinions, if they stand at all in your way, 

and if you should think them worthy of your notice, I 

ask not your favour for them : you will treat them as you 

shall think your own cause and the cause of trutli re- 

xjuires. 1 do not as yet see any reason to depart from 

them ; but am not so fond of them, as to be inclined to 

enter into a dispute with any one in defence of them* 

I shall be offended with no man merely for differing from 

me in sentiment upon any subject; much less upon points 

.30 very doubtful, and upon wFiich no two persons, out oF 

all that examine and judge for themselves, either ever have 

agreed, or probably ever will perfectly agree. As to the 

/tnappcr in which you .^hall treat them, I leave it entirely 

; to your own consideration ; I shall be very little coh- 

:^^n>ed about jt» . If you use me otherwise thau I deser vjc, 
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joor own character will suffer, and not mine. Lay asidd 
all regard to me upon this occasion ; but respect yourself 
and the public. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

R. LowTH, 
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TO THE REV. DR, LOWTH. 

ijeAR SIR, Prior Park^ [Sept.'] 17, 1756. 

I HAD, this day, the favour of your letter of the 9th, 
and think myself much obliged to our two brethrea 
for this good office, which 1 hope ivill have the desired 
effect : And to promote it, all I can, I will follow your 
example in tlie frankness and openness of this eplair* 
dssement. 

My complaint was not for your diflfering from me ; nor 
yet for your manner of expressing that difference ; but 
for, what I conceived to be, a misrepresenting me- — You 
yourself shall be judge. P. 64 — non eo quod perma^- 
Tiere post mortem animos non crederent^ quod doctis 

quibusdam placuit; sed You won't deny that I am 

here meant. Yet you might have understood by my 
book, that I hold, " that tlie early, as well as later, 
Jews believed the permanency of the soul ; only, having 
nothing, in their Law, of a state of future rewards and 
punishments, the early Jews had no interesting reflections 
concerning that pernoanency, and paid no attention to it 

P. 65 — neque eos hac in parte vel minimum sacri 
codices adjuvere; baud quia hanc iis cognit4onem invi^ 
deret Divina Revelatio, sed quia — ^Was it not invidious, 
to insinuate that I had represesented divine Revelatioii 
n envying or grudging the Jews this blessing? when I 
had shewn the reason to be, that it did not belong to 
then* Economy ; not for that strange reason, quia humane 
mentis conditio eam omnino non recipiat, but because 
tli^ doctrine of life and immortality w as reserved ior 
:. . ^siQtber 
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unother teacher. I call yoiir reaeoii, 'a sfrangie oner, 
because the most ignorant and iinlet'tered are capable 6jF 
comprehending all that .Christianity teaches cpncefft^pj 
this matter. But "I apprehend, in the , wprds* I^ her^ 
•allude to, you entirely. nii^tVke the question yoii wai 
upon — Qualis itaque ab animis . a corpore^sejunctis. vita 
viveretur, quis eorum.lQcus,: forma,. ,. conditio, Hebraei 
juvfa cum cceterU mo r tali bus in j§uriima i^noi-atipne 
versaba.ntur. For the question was not, Whether the 
test of mankind had Jz^^/er notions of the state aqd 
condition of th^ soul in a.state of separation; byt whether 
. they had not the rational belief of a future state bf re- 
wards and punishments in general, which the Jews wanted. 
It is this, also, which is the proper subject for poetic 
ornament, (the thing you are upon) not the metaphysic 
truth of things, which is too meagi'e for this entertain- 
ment (as you niay see by the 6th B. of Virgil); as well 
as too abstracted for tlie condition of the human mind* 
P. 321.— Cum Poema Jobi pro xtero ac legitimo 
Dranxate cujusmodi sunt Grcecojmm Trag ce dice mimm^ 
haberi posse contenderem — Had the reflection ended 
here, I could not possibly have guessed whom you • had 
in jour eye: Because, I believe, no critic on this side 
the Cape of Good Hope ever said or thought, the book 
of Job to be of the species of the Greek Drama. But 
when I read the following words — Hoc autem ut conce- 
damus, vix erit satis; sunt qui majus quiddam postulate 
videntur. Loquuntur enim de rerum cohstitutione, de 
catastrophe drama,tis, Oiov airo ptjp^avT}? induci dicunt— 
iisdem certe vocibus utuntur, &c. When I read this, I 
say, 1 could no longer doubt, that / onli/ was meant; 
because I speak of all these things: and of the God 
from the machine^ no one could speak bqt me ; because 
no one else, in their interpretations of the book of Job^ 
contended for the thing understood by it. You seem 
yourself to have been sensible that this needed a soften- 
ing, by your corrective, — iisdem certe vocibus' utuntur. 
Perhaps though, you may think, that my applying the 
terms of the Greek stage, to this book, fairly inferred 
that I supposed the writing to be of the same species. 
If so, give me leave to observe, I could do no o&er, 
though I thought it of a different species. Whoever 
* Vol. XIL G g ^ ^^ 
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goes about to shew that a work ift of siich or fliicfa i 
fifiu^, if he Would write ifitdH^iblv lie Gannot lavmi 
lising the tenris iA that kpuCiei di it, which is baS| 
iinown or understood, "thiii l^hto I say, religion eomr 
jfK>s^ a $6tletjfr »Rd, in ihy afc'tount of tlie nature flf 
this society, I iiiake u*^ d/ tlie words, magistrates, lawi 
sanctions (words nhich properly belong to civU society) 
am 1 to be understood as bdlding, thai rel^idn is of that 
ipddeSf called civil toctety, or thai it is of the geitfif 
6nly df sbciety ? But tojirrove, you are disposed to do as 
iDiieh hoiioiir to the book' of Job as any man, yon cqb; 
dude, by shewing, that the book has not alf {h^ arti6ce 
cf th6 Greek drama; yet ttie composer was^ capable .(^ 
giving it that advantage. — ^Profecto qiii repjaUl^t, . &ci 
IS nunqucim petcrit sine suihnia admiratione'intueri to^ 
aitte steculis natum poema, tani pulchre inyeiitupi; tuoi 
solcrter dispositum^ tarn perfecte expletum, tarn Vingular]| 
exempli ; quod similitiidinem sitque im^nem qpandam 
dramatis statim arripuit, unde ndn difficile fiusset' ad 
ipstim sih^oIuU operis exemplar ascenderie, &c. W|iid| 
Would put one in mind oif the rei^ious^caviti6n/p{ gp&i 
Sir il. Blackmore, who, in liis paraphrase of this famous 
book, assures us, that though he will npt positively 
affinn, tiiat Job actually washed his feet in buttery yet 
he makes it plainly out, tliat Job s dairy afforded .Bi^l^ 
enough for that purpose. 

And now, Sir, reflect a little without prejudice : and 
ask yourself, whether these passages bear the least mark 
of good, or even of indifferent will, towards ine ; though 
I should allow (as I am very ready td do) that you liaNJ 
ho formed intention of misrepresenting me. 

If you should say, your design was that they should 
neither bear the niarks of good, or of evil wilf, towards 
me (this neutrality being all, as your letter seems to hist, 
I had to expect of you) then let me go on to a passage or 
two, which seem to speak your disposition still strongjer. 

P. 312. — nimirum carmen hoc in Israelitarutri solatium 
compositum fuissc, eorumque res aliquo modo adunibrarc; 
quam ipsum esse vaxissimum arbitroi : cujfn rfioruiti, 
rituum, rerum Israeliticarum mdla vestigia^ nullaoi 
speciem, aut umbram reperio. I dare ap]X)al to yotwr 
kigenuity, that I must needs be here meant AiaA i^Il 
-7 ^our 



3«iift'Civ3;.Qr your in^ge^ty, ;t]ytiJKe mlkiiffsffg^^^ 
diia^ntt when- 1 bfjIieVe vffosi comget^t reaijers ^^ 
agreed, th^t ibiep& sir^ ipftniiely . more, w^ .^PPger^OJ®^ 
tbBt tiie afeirs undex tbQ Thoocr^cy.^ye. ^Uuded to,., t^^d^^ 
tbat Aufiustus is sbc^dowed linder Yifgi's l^rp. . N^c^ 
CW I wdl recojicije .this dogma^i/c^l seAteace wiih what 
^ou say in your letter, of tlie m doufttful nature: of thk 
qjuest^QU we are divided aboot^ wher^.you attempt ,ib^ 
sh^w how little reason I have to be offended with t^o^ 
wJjQ differ from me. , 

Again you ^ay, NunqUam in dubium vqc^ fiiisset 
ly.stGri® [J^i] Veritas, nisi allegonarym cpnquisitoribus 
> JbLQtuoi placuissent suss fictiones, ut nihil amplecti yel^ent 
^ubdnon mmbratiie e;§set & commentitium. How I wij| 
jf^wdfly . kilaw, that if, by tbesie • allegorisers yoy me^ 
4l^ose who annihilate the literal sense^ you could not p:^qai)i 
.me ; because, as you observe, t have exposed .tiji^ir ibUy. 
(But would it have been more than ju^ice,Vhea yovj^ii;^ 
.aucfa general expressions, to have distinguished n^ ^^- 
igpry frpm th^s? A^i, If it should bp askeB, n^byi^sp 
flHich unwillingness to have the book of Job an iBi^l^<^ ** 
jitixi\SO mMch readiness to admit S^lgm^n s Song tp^be d;^ 
'^tim allegory? Could you give a better reason tt 
this« .that the latter opinion is established ortkoddxy, a^^ 
tbe former, yet, a paradox ? But, a word in vour e^ ! 
Can you possibly be serious in sayibg^ of Dolomon's 
Song, omnino esse allegoricum ? I pay yqix a 'compK- 
ment. in this question ; though I made it only to shew 
iOMy that I treat you in the fireedom and conndenqe of a 
riebdly altercation. i ; 

To proceed witli your letter. The general turn of it 
is to shew me, that I am unreasonable in expecting qom- 
inon civilities from you, in a bbok where I lay so much in 
your way. Now give me leave to think, ypu seem neither 
riahdy to understand yourself, nor me. My sferyices to 
migiQn ^nd society seem to intitle me to oQipmon ror 
fipect;, when my opinions are contr9yed:ed and depri^j 
frpm every ipan of letters, engaged in the same caiuse> 
i>*here no personal animosities .baye intervened. To 
nefikct.\^% is npt ikopwing the wprld : to decline itf nwst 
be' froilu ^cdr of ^ving offence. If tb^Qfore the Au^Q^ 

a G 2 ^ 
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dT'^the Z>e/(cAijf^' J>fc«<i»Ki5^ thou^ a'wt-iter of so 
inucb.j|aatipnapd reserve,, might be as backwM-d to give 
meniia; iij 'iiie, as tiy'otH'ers, and for the same prudential 
teaaDtw,1e was ..very exctisablc, in his conjecture. 
T'B.utpu teri',me, .you arc not afraid .oi" nie; and yon 
fljB^t'to.JeU 'inc so, again and again. All I will say to 
tins is, ifioi whocyt'r injures nic may not, at the long run, 
)\syts reason to applaud his Eituation, But no man need 
'bVaffii^. of Win he has not injured. And 1 am very 
ireafly to'teUevE,' that it is a consciousness of that, whim 
niiaki^s ybd so bi'a.ve.. For my own part, I am not fond 
ijf resenting that, as an injur}', which was never intended. 
You speak your sentunenis of the author and the 
pamphlet on' the Delicacy of Friendship : allow me to 
tell you^mine. " You make it a kind of question, whether 
Kb be" iriy friend. This' is natural. Your notion of the 
TOtnnacrcei amongst learned men, in letters, may make 
^u a little dkzalea with such a friendship, in the com- 
meroB of life. The author, (if I know who was the 
uidior, for-ttie pamphlet vas published before I b^d so 
riiuch:a8 heard ojfthe'contoiis) isaman of .very superior 
talents,, q£ gciiius, learning, ^d virtue ; indeed a principal 
ornameijt of the age he fivES-in: fiothat was I to wish a 
blesaihgto t^d.pnan T was .'most obliged to, 1 coiild poj 
Wsh bira' a greater ItJian.tHe'frieijdsIiip of such a persoii. 
And I not'QnlyholtTmyself.Iiigbly honoured, and obligp^ 
to fiini, 'tor this mark, b? KsgoodvyiU .towards me,' bi(t 
think tt)e.dis(y)!Jrse very .serviceable to men of, letters, if 
they,.ffou|d canflcscenil to uiakea proper use of it He 
tries,' lii 'the' finest iioiiy in the world, to diartie them put 
eff thai" detesfabje. t'uTO of niiiid,'whicli, either out of a. low 
envy is unwillmg.to '.give ijierit'its due, or out of mean 
and base sippreheti3uais; dare not do it, for iear of its being 
unacceptable ,to,.liheij' sujieriors : and it was impossible 
for him to Have chcKen a propcrer object of his satire tlian 
the man he has chosen. Tlie only tiling blamable, and 
which, by th^ way, is the only real gix)und of otfence, is his 
extravagant commendation of me. And if the generosity 
and immoderate warmth of a friendly heart will not 
excuse him (as it would be a wonder if ao. unexperienced 
■a thing, should) I know myself so well, as.to be conscidus, 
itehas UQtbiDg better to ui-ge. 
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To draw to a conclusion. You-say, lam atUbertjto; 
pui-sue my own measures, if your opinions stand at dU\ 
iu my icay. . I will assure you, they ido not. If 1 had 
any purpose of examining Xhem, it v^ only while I 
thougiit myself injuriously treated. You assure rae I was* 
not. The negligence of it, I can very well bear. ^ 

However, you a<i\-ise mc to respect myself end tie. 
public, llow ready I am to follow it, you may under-! 
stand by my past conduct. Can more respect be slicwn. 
tlie public, by aa author, than by never giving any thing 
to tliem but what he deemed of lugh importmice to ttie 
intereas of religion and ^ciety? Aodxanjuster respect- 
be shewn to myself, tbarf, wljen I b»ve .beeii attacked, ax, 
the most injurious manpcr, by above abundred scribblers 
of all ranks and professions, i>cver to f omnnt'iij^self HJttL 
above two pr three? not to mention thptprincipaJfesiJect* 
to one's sel^ the never begijtmng.a.Jstetdvfiiiffr^^^^ 
lirith any man- - . , , - . ^ j-. ... 

Xt would answerno eiid.tolell yw/wh^t 1 tbon^IrtrBf . 
tlie author , of the Hcire«? ■fociry,^ before 1 's&v.-'B^'^* 
But this Ifnaysay, that I wa»nevei:BW>resurpri3e4 n'liet^ 
I didseebioi, tiian,to find him of sd.amtableand genttq 
manners, of ^o modest, .sessibie,, and disengaged a dcr 
portment. It would not have displeased rae to JintJ bii^ 
setf ill used by pedants and iugots; but it giieved me U 
thinly, I had any thing to explain, wUh.such a man. . ' . 

^Ypu have liere,.Pear Sir, a fiuthful picture of ijiy nnhd; 
frank but iioQesUaod. if pl»n, yet generous; above alt^ 
a lover of truth and good men ; not tiie mo$t forbeari^ 
wb^B I think myself Ul treated ; bu^ ready to be recon* 
pled by ^e leastah^dow of a ^tisfactlon. . .'; 
,, , Such asjaip, lamat your seiyJce; thatis,' .^ 

Yout iailhful and very, bbedjeot servant, , , 

■'- ' . ." .. " ■.^.;. / / ^>^;:^ y 

'., , x-ette'r ,jil' \ / ". '".J" ■ 

■ ■ ■■ TO' THE SEV. Da.W,- . .■■■■* , 

BEAR SIR, '■ .; ^JHiicfiesjier, pct^i}^}^$6.J'';^ 
I AM in the first [^ace to return you my sinc^ thankl 
for thecandour of ypur sentiments aiid ejijpressidns^T^ilT^ 
fi'ganiui ineij seyeral, parts ot'&&\c^VKy\'j^\\^^^ 

, ,' ■ ' '" "' *iBbr' S ' ""' ^ " '^~' ' - ^ " «8v 
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. a^ 'fivotired : fe^ your readiness to allttw tSat I tednft 
ftftn^d iotentioh of misrepresenting you ;' to belieVietfrtt 
1' WBs icdriscioiri I-had not injiiretl you; to admit (^ tbH 
Ifiast'sl^addw Of a satigtaction ; and (if I do n6t flatter mi 
■*lsheS by interpreting your words too much in nay iawju^ 
even to hilmour me with your fi-iendship. Your remaiiii-- 
iilg still tinsatisficd with rliy expressions, though you ab* 
soTt^ nie of anv ill intention, is a circumstance that makts 
your jireaeiit disposition toivirds me but the more obli^ng: 
and I should make biit an ilt return t6 it, lUlleAs I asAl 
my best endeavoure to pvc you perfect sBtisfactioit 
"this t^k therefore I resume Very willingly, and Widi fiifl 
Confidence pi succeertiog in it 

Iwas hot informed that yoor complaint extended fe 
iny part of my boofc beside Ihe' Lectures on Job "; si> cttuM 
not tHnb <tf looking after any"ottter passa!»e3 that lYii^ 
6e' HaMe to siispicioti.' - BtiV yoti begin with' p: 64, ^c. 
^s vqu havf totally mistaken piy design thtbu^ioUt HHs 
passage, andV^Tiy tff 'nh^-eipl^s^'c'ns, tbe feSdieSt *ay 
_,t6 satrs,^ you wlHr Tft^^~to if,- wHV^be to'aseerteilt iifl* 
V^eah'irig-. ' 5|y purpbse ii^i^; ta she\v, th&t the satrtd 
■. pSets, ro. descHyrf^'- thi s^te of tlife' dtead, toAe'ttbe isf 
..sensible' ftViE^'s.takeft fr6Bi^tl!fpir'in«hner of septril*(€; 
,ftnd' tW^e the''iHSso!nswhf iH^y-desiiribc i«-!n:iWs 
/hJani^'et^/atid in'tMS^ohl^^ naMiWy, becAuse'tiiesutyectis 
redly ■fefeJttfliC!ibre'iti.'aH^othe\-'#ay-; heamiti\-^ liafre 
iio;.^dea"bf #1"^ Trt'eiapHysical hStiive of ihe 'stkA, 'Of its 
fbtm,' 6ituatloW,'''and irtamtftr of exiSfencd 'in ft'sepafHte 
itetefU^an^S,' frorrt the nature of tH^' huinftrf (acMties, 
lhe-irfs|^irAf wrt'ter&'to'uld^ have no ftdVantsge ' db6V« 
others in this caic: 'and becatree ^ey had no 's^sttfriati- 
cal meta^bysira VO''he}p ijicm biit, and to inablfe tlieffl to 
talk tnSrJi'seivcJf "kiid otbers, as the modcra ■ philbsoplicrs 
do, into a pei"suasion that they really know sbinethfeg^of 
the matter. These I say were the reasons for tlrtStfei- 
variably expressing themselTes in tRis way; riotthatllvey 
wanted the knowiedge d th^periQapency of the'soul-ftfter 
deatb, lis ceitaLT kained persons have held.-^So wiich 
',^or t'hfe '.course uf fiiy fferfso'nlng in ficnerail: rfow ftir .toy 
' DariicLiIar ox[irepibiiS. ' '*" Cfuslis rtaque— ^baud''(^ia 
■ f^i'MC cogiiittoneift'Vis^^tiN\AeTttt>\^WiVC'fc^^^ 
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6€janctis vita viyen^tur, qyis, &c. not the general kpowr' 
ledge of ^ future state, the plain doctrine of life aiid iiih- 
mortality ; but the particular kiwwledge of the essence of 
the soul, its Jimnner of existence iii a separate stafe,. .16 
plaice, form, and condition. I had s^iid but jusit befofo;. 
that the Vatcs Sacri, tlie inspired writers, were ppssQgg'd 
cf tlie belief of the impiortality of the soul, . and of the 
resurrectipa of this body : here I say that the HebrQ\V|f 
in general, inspired writers and all, were k\ the. saaic cas^. , 
Mjkh all other moitals,.ahd wholly destitute of thi^ kiK»v- 
iedge ; . tliat is, not surely of the iwmiorU^lity, 6ut of diq 
iTietapbysical . natui^ of the soiiL I never spotc <i£^^ 
Divine Revelation's grudging the fbriner to an\i; : nor 9(] 
, die latter, as if it could be a blessing to ax^y. bk SQ gogd ^ 
^ijpw as to .review this passage feirly, »nd see if I^S*: 
chargeable with the absurd reasoning, the mishaking tl>i^ 
q,uestiori,.the,inisrepresentations,. aiKl iovidious rd^ections 
upon ypu,, which jou ipipute to me, I liave. said, ^t 
the inspired writers (iand observe thai; 1 confiiie it to 
them ali along) believed the immortalitjr of the spuJ ; ttK>' 
, certain le;iai3ie<i persons have denie^,^ tiia^ they did b^Ifeva. 
;.it : ore yqu one of tho&e learped persons? have ypit pot 
, declared your spntiu>ent^ upon tjiat liea.d, iui4 in the 
. afl5rniative> tiiat the inspired wrfters had the knqwledgcr' 
,Qnd. belief of a future ^t^te? have not yow proved^ that 
JV|pses knew the imnnortality of the squl, and tiiat it is 
. deduci^le from his writings ? that. the pTophets gjiye strong, 
jntiuiations of it, and gradually revealeil it? how tb^ii 
could "yoif, possibly sunpose, that you were het'^ «ieaj,iit ? 
Have I said one word of the nadohal belief of tlie Jewk 
or of a future state^$ being contained in, or ni^lking jv 
. part of the. Mosaic dispensatipn ; of i[t§, being or njQt beitig 
-a sanctioii of thieiv law, Qf any thiiig else, which could 
. lea.4 you away sot tptally put of sight of ij^iy ujea^ning? 
- HftveJ expressed mysd(v/aguely,in5jcc«ratQ)y,'obsQuix^ly ? 
' r think;, I have not; at least t profess 'tii" beyond my 
at^ility to. do it better vx a language upt fajpitiar to me« 
. ,I)id not you father read it with prejudice, with an un- 
.'.reasoiiable jisalpi^^y; ani su^icipn, that determine yo\i 
tP'taie, qffer^e^, wbi?th.er it was given or. np r But enough 
df jhi§, l,hppe^ I shall pnly add,; in order to, bo as 
_ Explicit ' witii you as possible, l\\aX xW ^w>Xtoc >^^\a V 
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principally had in view was Le Clcrc ; see his Confuuent , . 
Ipdck ad Hagiogr. in voce /mwor^/7/i/flf5. -. 

Ybii ihfcist upon the passage p. 321, as meant of yoa,J '- 
and of you only; " because you speak of the tilings i [ 
there mentioned ; and of the God from ike Machine no . ] 
one could speak but you ; because no one else^ in their ; 
interpretations of the Book of Job, contendeiji for tlie 
thing underetood by it.**. Now I had not only intimated 
to you beforie, that if iny only design bad; been to destroy 
your hypothesis, I should have b^Uw-;xl my pains to . 
little purpose, by ui'giugan argument that could not affect . 
it ; for allowing Job To be, as I contend,^nof a just drama, *. 
but a mere dialogue, your allegory,- as- far ai» I can? see, . 
stands just where it did before: but moreover,. Iq. give: 
you full satisfaction on this head., J had reterred you tq' 
two. short passage^, in which alone yoii might h:ive found 
enough' to account for every expression 1 have there used...'. 
Byyour. not being satisfied, I conclude that you hixve not' 
looked on those passages to which 1 referred you .;. per- 
haps you had ndl thei books at hand. I ^n ill tbc^rej^ri^, .. 
transcribe them for you. I shall add no more upon tliis" ; 
article, and shall expect lo hear no^iuore of it from, you,.; ^ 
C'dhnet, P?'ef ace .sur Jbl): he is recountini*: tlie senti-'-- 
ments of sevferal writers :-^^'' II s'est t'ronve plusiei^'.^:' 
Ecrivains: qui ont doute de la veVite do riiistoire fiu^il;-; 
coriticnt. lis trait^nt dc i>arabajes ^ d'allegories tout ■ 
ce qui y est racbntd Us vculent que Job,' &c. sojut da 
noins feints- & empruniez-; quc'tobt'ce\ri:at soitlVit.^- 
plaisir; — une piece de poesjc;— ^non ce giii ^'toit ep eftet^-- 
mais ce qui pouvoit cte: Pour ?ippuycrceft'e opinioft . 
on releve le merveil!cux--^de c^.tte bistoife. " Uq Pifince. 
puissant, heurcux, S<.Cy- (a short account of the subject)—^ . 
Dieu ehtre dans cf:|:te dispute, paroit d^^ils uri fburblllon,-.- 
comme Ton dit ; JJci^f e^viac/jina ;' Ii'^]uge ch lavcur deV. 
Jol^, condamnescs aiinX & retatlit le prenner 'dans tout' 
ses biens. ^ Qivoi de plus sfmhlablc que toul c^la a una 
Jragedle? LX*s Actt.^^^ les'/Sc'^Vt?**, ' les Fermfi^ifgas, le: 
Denouement, le MarvcUleua\ tdus \cs Chdract'erefi, y" 
sont admirablement .5iea observiez: * 'Li0s Hrois premiers . 
chapilres sont^ c<)uune le Prelude de la pieced lis 'eAr ■ 
expijqucnt "le'sujet-, ils sont conhbitre ^lefe personnagesJ '. 
JLe premier" ^c/c comu\iiuce axi Ocvsi^/\\\, "^ S\\i\\^>^ ^i^..^^^ . 
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XjC second: j4^f^ Qornxfience ^ui^hy^^ ch. xsdi,, 

Le 3me Acte commence au .cb.. xxu..& fihit ^lu ch.^xxx./ 
C'est l5n cet eniiroit qui I)icU se Yait voir, . & fourni t le^ 
Denoiiement de la Trage(fie/*-:--~Bishop llaxi?, note on. 
Ps. evil. 40 : /' .Liceat hie obiter.oBservare librum istum. . 
(Jobi) tion mbdd nictro, iit Pa^aiQa/. scriptuni ,esse, scd^ 
oertissime Prama sacrum es^e^ guod cuqa ajiis argu- 
liicntiS, turn hog mnximc coiistat; quod si totum lihrumj 
in septeu) aequales partes divfdas, quatupr impleut JpbuA . 
& trejs aniici ejus, primis capitibus connuineratis, quintxim, 
Jobus solus, sextain Eliliuus, septiinam peas/' (Heinu^t 
mean that these sev^ parts wi^rc. strictly speaking seven, 
ji'cts; else how is tliis tljp stiDugest argument, or indecvl. 
any argument at all, of its beipg a, dmnm?) " Elihuiis . 
Dei caysam in. se recipit; — Deiiis . vero . ipse, tandem; 
introducitur ; — ut moestissimoJ3ramati Kojarfo^ij tandiim . 
felix obtingat" \ . '. 

P, 312. Here you think lam wanting in decency and 
civility with regard to you ; and charge me with talking, 
dogmatically, I. had but just before,, in the paragraph, 
immediately preceding, desired to be understood as pro-, 
posing what! had to say, non quali eonjpeita ac plane 
l)ercepta, ised in opinione posita; and p, 294, had pro-, 
fcssed, that upon this subject I should rather, give the 
opinions of others than my own. And here I dcliver.it 
as wy opinion, \\ which as you well know I only follow, 
many authors generally esteemed to be as competent, 
judges jn ' this case' as any whatever, that.tlic allegorical; 
inte'rpretatidh of Job is entirely groundless, or, if you 
please, false: for that, for my part I cannot iind any; . 
traced in it of the manners, ^ rites,' or affairs .of the Is'* . 
raeHt«%'. ' Yoii f>ky^ '' you beIievQ.most competent readers, 
are .agreed, that Jljerc dseinfmltdii m(\re and stronger, 
mafks that the aft^ii-s .gojcler tfie. Theocracy arq alluded, 
to,^ than that Ayj^j^istus is. shadp\5:ed under Virgil's hero/, 
A very modest 'recoLuitirig pf presumptive Votes in your 
favour truljr ! Tjarn as fully persue^ded a§ I cw^be upon, 
any such jipiiit,. thai; iliprc jicither ia, . was, qr ever \n ill 
be,' r do*^nbt say'such an agreement of most competent^ 
readci's/ but any one .coiTa43etcnt reader in tl^. world of , 
this0pini6n; rior can I believe that, with all the prejudice 
6f hypo&QBk jpbisiessrng you, you cclw \i^ow x^SiN^^qJ^^Oc.^kv 
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po8sH>l]^ think 30 jourselfr-^But as ibr m j expr^ssknS 
which you object to; if you b^d used the same upma 
IHce occasion in your writings, i beliere they never woulii 
have been selected as remarkably deficient in point ot 
dviiity and decency, nor as the niost flagrant instance to 
lie found there of the dosmaticaL 

The next passage in me same pa^ you give up, and 
dlow that it could not be meant ofyou ; but think tbst 
1 ought to have distingu&bed your iaHiegory from tbid; of 
^ers. I ^ouid rather have n^traihed it; by my ex^ 
pression, as well as by the circumstaices, to those \vhbiii 
it only concerned : I should have said ^aibUsd^m afle- 

fomb conquisitoribus ; and I will dokte'ct it so, if ever/f 
ave an opportuliity. As to my admitting 'Solenl^on'^ 
Song to be an. allegory, ait the same time tnat I ctenied 
Job to be scich; it waH^ I assure you, nei^er out tjf 
perverseness with regard to you, nor for fear of app^f- 
•ihg unorthodox. I ttifdc there is a material difi^enc^ 
between the two cases: if you deny Job to he an alle- 
j^ory, I see no ill consequenfe ; it stands just wt^eife it 
did : but if you deny that Soiomon's Song is an allegory, 
you roust exclude it from the Canon of Iloly Scriptiu*; 
for it holds its place tliere by no other tenure! You may 
hiugh at me, but I am really in earnest in saying; tbdt 
I am inclined to think Solomon's Song to be aitii^tber 
dlegorical; T have j[iven my reasons for it; and dia not 
yet tlrink the difficulties that stand in the way ^f the aJJe- 
gorical interpretatioa equal to tllat of subpqsiiig, . iliit 
Ezra, or whoever they were that settled me Gabon of 
Scripture, would ever have admitted a loose and prpfand 
poem into the number and rank of their sacred an^ in- 
ured writings. 

You are pleased to say, ^ that the general turn of tiiy 
letter is to shew you, that you ari^ uiireasoiia^le in. ex- 
pecting common civilities, from me, in a; bppk WhfTc you 
lay so much in my way.'* Give me leave . to state my 
dtesign, as I imagine more justly : it was to shew, yo[u,.ti[mt 
you did not lie so much in my way, as to have xnade.it 
either necessary, or proper^^or inde^ not even ^xirehoiely 
JRiipcrtinent, for me to have entered iptoi'a dispute, with 
vou. if I ha4 jreafiy , av ^o^^^yX^sjJixtfid iji,yi 
common ^espec^ or Aec^^eA'w wc fea ^*t ^>ra^ 




yiott ittigbt easily have^supgfeBted ta yourself a. propeif;;^ 
for tiie prudence and justoess of my comiuet To prpfit 
tefthe experience of c^ers, is the best use one canrnflddb 
iof inawledge of the world : the experinnent of pt^tog 
jDU a. proper respeet on a like occasion had not s«e»- 
ceeded well with others; a sufficieii treason why i sbouHl 
no* try it again; For instance; and it is a case m- point ; 
the learned and ingenious Dr. Grey gave an edition of 
Job, and in his prrface had occasion to sp^fc of the se- 
veral prevailing' opinions concerning the design of the 
book ,• 'he found himself obliged to dissent fixim yoir; he 
estpressed his dissent in a decent manner ; he ti^ated yod- 
Jwith candour^ civility, and respect. What was tlie conse- 
quence ? you iverc highly offended ; you looked upon biiti 
vs mt enemy, marked him as an object of ywr resent- 
riient, and treated him in a manner equally unworthy <rf 
him and yourself. After this- you ought not to wonder, 
if no writer on Job should care to have any thing to say 

to YOU. ' 

To have done with Job: I cannot help notit^ another 
jtosage of mine upon that subject, which you have intrftr 

ducad £:jfr no other purpose but to pervert and ndicule it 
;I^ttr manifestly speaking p. 326, of an^ improvement 
-^thflt rni^t have bcbn made in proc^ of time and by Is 

3otoB9Sion of writers ; as was the case with (fee GredcS, 
jwhoBe ladvances in this way I observe were very shwy: 
-yiAu ribxterously slip in the composer^ as if I hliid said 
'that he was^pable of making it himself; and'then ^i|g^ 
:at .inefor ati absurdity of which you ate' the author. I 
^:;tnpatioti'this as ainother instance to^e^v, that you did'n^ 
-rtattiraff wkh that camlour and equity 'wbidt is every 

writer's due. 1 suppose some friend of yourjr, who^iiy 

the'^imnKldfenite warmth of his affection resolves to keep 
-you 'to.»himBeif "by:setting you at variance with tbptest <^ 

.tlie wiaafW,: hod prejudiced you against m% by tnformii^ 
vyouij ithatxl' had .treated ybii with disnespect; in con«- 
-qiifeMe'of w4iich, you r^sad my bpok throu^ with the 
TSaihe'' spirit^ wlrich-you have shewn in your gloss upon 
vihe. parts '.produced in your lett^ and I need not be 
. iirrprided to ^d; that ytxi thought the Author, as well 
■JBS the fipok/ made ^^ ^ peryei;sene3Sj absar^te^^ «3D5L 
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Vou guess ihc true reason ofmy hbtiboirig'dfiALidoFyou f . 
and I wiil giveyou the reason^ )vhy. I told 'you'so; Aftefc 
what your liiejidjiad publibhed to tfae.Awld,.and;;iykati 
you had said yourseh (for your, demand ofan^^plaat^C 
UoQ .^vas attended with a sort of denui[iciation^^'yoBif^ - 
nEiscntinent, in case of a refusal, or an unsatisfactory' ' 
account of myself) I tliought itincumbent upon lue^. 
tell you explicitly, and to repeat it, thai; t vv^&notto) 
be frightened. .1 should not have thought of setting: forth 
my: bi:avery, if I had not fir^t been called a coward, andj 
accordingly IpoJ^ed upon as one that was to be awed by 
menaces. . .....:..' 

. I have now considered all your complaints ; and sincd 
M'O are upon the business of expostulation, and as X 
hope for the last time, you must give me leavie in my. 
turn to make my own. It is not in behalf of myselt) 
^ut of one fo^ whom I am mudi more conperoed, that 
is, my father. ' In your Julian you bring a heavy charge^ 
agoiuit itim of unchaiitableaess. - I have, several object 
tions to. the whole passage, which I shall propose to you. 
as. distinctly as I can. , . . : 

: I. In <^harging him so severely, you do not quote his^ 
words; or so much as say, when or where these uncha*. 
r liable reflections were made: so that not one in a bi^i* 
dre4 perhaps of your readers will know, where to find 
wliat he has said, ai^d so be able to examiue, wh^tlier 
you have charged him justly or not. 

II. You say, . that these reflections stand in the place 
of a confutation: whereas tlie confutation precedes ti^ieui. 
Mr. L. charges Basnage with wilfully suppressing the 
unexceptionable evidence of an honest contempoi;ary 
Heathen, Ammian. Marcellus: which is as much to the 
purpose in one line, and will go as far towards invali- 
dating his judgment upon the case, as all that. criticism 
which you have displayed through so many! pages. 

IIL Yp.u misrepresent wiiat he has s^d : 1 must set 
before you. his words^ . ^^i^ profe^to," ut :^obseKvat 
Is. Vossius, ^^ nuUos religio Christiana. infen&idres h^tet 
hostes, quam ipsos Claistianos^ aut saltei^iuqui ooolui^ 
temis Christiani .videu if.o\x3ixt:-Ojiafes.suiit.T^ 
Jaa ToUius, aViiquc \sl\u^ CC\xvw\^fe» CtvVkd. '\\iR,;H^^\is, 
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qUaUs sunt plaimy relate to those onty,^ qui nomine tenui 
(j^^hristiaoi videri ymunt; and neither of these clauses in- 
cludes Basnagel If Mr. L. had intended to include him^ 
he ought to have said, quales sunt ipse BasnagiuSy T^n. 
!Faber,.&c. or quales etiam sunt T. Faber, &c. or nltber 
he could not haye used at all with any propriety those 
words of Vossius, who speaks of sincere Christians 
doing disservice to the cause of Christianity : (De SibyL 
Orac. cap. xi.) Mr. L. accordingly censures Basnage, as 
^ Christian and a. real friend, for his indiscretion and 
perverse opposition in this particular case ; for a conduct 
which you allow to be most provokingy and such as 
cajinot but give offence to every sober reader.: l{\!& 
censure upon him is carried no further than the words of 
T^ossius, and really amounts to no more than what you 
liave bestowed on him yourself. Your remarks on what 
IVlr. L. has said, relate to Basnage only : Faber and 
ToUius you leave to shift for themselves ; and they were 
not either of them Ministers of the Gospel : so that your 
laboured amplification, by which you do all you can to 
aggravate the charge of uncharitableness, fails intirely tD 
the ground, as being built only on your own uncharr- 
table misrepresentation. 

^ IV. It would have been more generous and just in you 
to have acknowledged yourself indebted to Mr. L. for the 
application of the meteoric appearance of crosses frofn 
Casaubon's Adversaria to this subject ; which, when it 
appeai*6d in your more popular volume, was recdved 
with applause, as new and very ingenious; an applause 
which, as you could not but know^ belonged to him. . 

I flatter myself that you will acknowledge the truth of 
these remarks ; and expect, that when you ^ve a neW 
.edition of your Julian, you will do Mr.r L common 
jflStice by. rectifying all the above particulars. 

-■»»•• -• , ->.. 

■ f You conclude your letter with saying something of me 
and of yourself. What you say of me is much more^ 
tJ Jan I. deserve ; but you quaKfy it by intimating, that .you 
found rjxie the very reverse of my book. Let us even 
compound tiie matter between the book and the Author : 
s^bate a. good deal of one sido and of the other, and I 
stiaUiUe s^tisfiod. What you say of yourself, of your 
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designs and your disposition. I most readily believe to be 
true : and assure yours^^lf* tljat I always have been, and 
shall be, as ready to ackiibw'led^ .upon all proper occt- 
aonsthe superiority of ybpr genius;' - your learning and 
your abilities. I do but joia v[\tji Q>^y other sdnceri 
wgll-wishers td you, in regrettmg that yoy have hot somei- 
thing more of the spirit of toleration m literary mtitters: 
fiat you arc so hasty in taking up yonr resentmeats^ ana 
ftat you treat siicb as difier from you in so severe loai 
§o pontemptuQU^ a manner. 

For myself ^5 a member if the Coii)monw»lth of 
^Letter?, I am a true lover of peac6 and qu^tnes^ .tj^ 
mutual freedom, candour^ and benevolence. I det^t 
and I despise the squabbles that are perpetually ansu^ 
iQrom the jealousy aiid peevishness of the genus irriti^ 
bU Scripiorum. I am a stanch repubGca'u and a ink 
ious protestant in literature, nor wQl ever bear wi& m 
perpetual dictator, or an infellible Pope, whpse decrett 
are to be j^ubmitted to without appeal, and to be receivixjl: 
vith implicit as^nt Manus liac inimctf tffranruK 
lAy favourite principle is the liberty of propbesyii^ ao^ 
I will maintain it with my last breath. 

Wiih regard to you in particular, depend upon mf 
{Sincerity when I assure you, that I shall not onlyjdways 
honour you as a man of the first rank in letters, but sbaljl 
]^ heartily disposed to cultivate your acquainlance^ and 
to merit your good opinion; shall be glad of every oppon* 
ttihity 01 enjoying die pleasure and profit of yonr con^ 
yersation; and most viilling to enter into as near. as 
intercourse with you as you shall be pleased to permi^ 
«s a neighbour, a member of the same society, ':and a 
friend. • 



» • 



I am, with great truth and respect^ 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and 

Faithful humble servant, 



■ - * ■ 
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LETtlER IV. 

-■■- TO THE REV. I>B. L. 

DE^KsiR^ Grosv. Squ. Oct I2f 1756. 

I iLAVE this inom^t received the favour of your long 
Jetierof the 6th| it hgivmg been sent me Jiither Jrom 
prior Park. 

I had a; gre^t deal to say to the contents. In ^acM 
]^ces yoyr have shewn I was niistabeii^ in others yoii 
hiBLyexanvinced me I was not. And if you have sheiva 
iope i hsLve Jbere and th^re mistaken your meaning, I hava 
in}' revenge very amply, if I could take any pleasure in it^; 
ki seeing you are as totally mistaken in my moral cha* 
meter. But you have shut my mouth for ever on the 
siibject of yoyr letter ; by the informatiop vou impart Ic^ 
ine- in t^ie conclu|9ion, namely that the Mr. X*. who sent 
a iew iiotes to Reading the Editor of the E^leuastical 
Historians, was your £u;her. I hadnot the least 3uspjkiott 
of it, when I pretended to take your usage of me uiddbd-. 
iy in your Prelections. Had I known that, I should nojt 
<Kily< have fofbom complaining, but have applauded your 
piety. The injurer of your father's memory (and sudi 
you took me to b^y as appears by what you say here) 
deserved BO qUatrter from you. And this but gives me 
one reason more to esteem you. And that I may not 
dimtinue worse in your esteem than I deserve, give me 
l^att to tell you I am no pla^ary of your falters obser^ 
vatidns. 1^ an odd &ncy to a strange unequal writen 
i had eead l^eric Cusaubons writings thro' and thi:Q.. 
And I had &:)i^he(l my book of Julian^ and it was half 
prii^ted ojE^ .when Dr. Jorten wrote me word of this ,note 
pf Mr.. L's. This is a point of honour in which I am 
particularly delicate. I will venture to boast ag^in 1^ 
you in this, that I believe no author was ever more averse 
to take to himself any thing that belonged to another. 
However, I owe so much to your piety, which is really 
edifying, as to strike out that note against your father, 
tlie very first opportunity. It is to this likewise, that I 
am ready to sacrifice every disgust that some parts of 
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your last might be naturally supposed to ^ve me ; as 
where you leave the question between us, and dictate to 
me like a tutor or. pedagogue on my general conduct 
towards others ; in which it b not to be supposed you 
. could be acquainted with Hie whole of the case, or know 
iny particular provocations, as in the case of Grey. I 
have said to the world, (and they ought to believe me or 
iclispro^e rae) that I had treated no man roughly, who had 
nbt first fallen upon mc. But I thought it both below 
me, and impertinent in itself, to acquaint the public with 
the particulars. In a word, I repeat it once again, that 
my using jrour father with disrespect amply justified yoa 
for every thiiig I complained of. But (for all I said there, 
iand when I said it) I honoured his memory as one of the 
most learned persons of a better age, if he* was, as I 
'suppose he might be, the author of the Commttits, &c. 
And be assured, I esteem it not amongst the least of bis 
services to the public, that he produced you with the rest 
t)f his works. I accept with all cordiality the oflfer of 
■your friendship. You know^ the wofist of me, antf per- 
haps have given credit to a great deal mpre than the 
Xvorst, I mean the calumnies of my enemies 5 for tho 
future you are to believe only as you find. 

I am, Dear Sir, . . 

Your very faithful and , 
: . Affectionate humble servant,^ 

* P. S. I am here in w^aiting. ' I mention it to yOu fironi 
a selfish view. Regis of ^ this month is dying. What 
should hinder your stepping into his place? it would 
surely be the easier, for tiiere are now three or four 
vacancies amongst the Chaplains by deaths and removals, 
arhJ it would* be an acquisition to me to have you in tiM 
month. • 



^■^ 
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LETTER V. 

TO THE REV. DR. W. 

DEAR SIR, Winchester J Oct. 14, 1756. 

I CANNOT omit the first opportunity of acknowledging 
the favour of your very obliging letter, which is just now 
come to my hands. 

I was unwilling to open my complaint to you relating 
' to my father, till I had, as I thought, totally removed the 
foundation of your exceptions against me. You allow, 
that I had no reason to go out of my way and to pay 
you any particular compliment ; and you must give me 
leave still to aver, that on the other hand I have not, upon 
that or any other account, gone out of my way with de- 
sign to reflect upon you. To what I have already offered 
upon this head, T might add that the argument and sub- 
stance of the Thirty-second and Thirty-third Lectures, 
which seem chiefly to give you disgust, were drawn up to 
the same effect, as they now appear, some years before 
-your Julian was published ; as I could prove to you in- 
contestably, if required, by the original papers, and by 
the testimony of the Bishops of Oxford, Rochester, and 
Norwich, and several other . learned friends, whom I 
consulted upoii my whole plan. I simply pursued my 
plan, and differed from you no otherwise than I did from 
many other eminent writers, against whom I could have 
no prejudice. I thought ihfere was no need of being 
tender in delivering one's, opinion upon a subject of such 
doubtful disputation as Job : niilli gravis est percussus 
Achilles. However, .since it has happened contrary to 
my expectation, in return for your very obliging conces- 
sion in regard f6 my father, I will very' readily endeavour 
to soften or alter any expressions whi/ch still offend you, 
and which you will mark to me as such, as far as I can 
do it consistently with my general thesis. In excuse for 
what may offend you in my last, I might allege, that I 
have said notliing but what some passages in your letter 
gave me, not only a fair opportunity, but a right to say : — ► 
but I am unwilling to resume this sub^^^\.\ ^\A Xs^&a 

Vol. XIL H h ^^^ 
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much more pleasure in returning you my sinccrest thanks 
for your very obliging expressions of all sorts. Those 
of your Postscript are particularly so in every respect ; 
and the reason you are so kind as to give for your men- 
tioning the thing, would really be a great inducement to 
me to think of it. But my ambition is at an end ; and 
otherwise an attendance of this sort would be extremely 
inconvenient to me in my present situation. 

I write this in a very great hurry, as you may well 
imagine, when I tell you, I am preparing to remove with 
my family to Durham the beginning of next week. I 
hope I shall there have frequent opportunities of im- 
proving the friendship which you so generously offer me, 
and which I shall highly esteem ; and of demonstrating 
in every way which lies in my power the sincerity with 
which I am, 

Dear Sir, your most fieuthful 

And affectionate humble servant. 



FINIS. 
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